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Fur more than 7 5 
yt*ars. Union Pacific 
has served eleven 
wescern states . , , been a partner in their devel- 
opment , * * transported iheir people and prod- 
ucts. This vast territory produces a great varietj' 
of agricultural products which not only feed 
and clothe the nation but are converted into a 
myriad of industrial uses« 

The same eleven states also are a source of 
other industrial materials such as ores, min- 
erals, lumber and petroleum. Risers have been 
harnessed — providing irrigation and power. 
There is dependable rail tran:;portation. 



P R 0 C R E S S I V 




This vast western area has materials and facil* 
ities required for postwar expansion. There is 
plenty of space for such expansion and for home- 
seekers who desire a healthful contented life 
among friendly people in scenic surroundings. 



Union Pacific . . . the Strategic Middle Route, 
uniting the East with the mid-West and Pacific 
coast . . . will, upon request, gladly furnish in- 
formation regarding available industrial and 
mercantile sites or fartn lands in the territor)' 
the railroad serves. Address Unhn Pacific 
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FIRST IN RUBBER 




Better truck tires areheref 



B.F.Goodrich synthetic rubber discovery gives yon 
greater mileage, four other advantages 



T TERE is good news for truck owners 
n. —a major impnjvemt^nt which 
makes possible synthefic rubber truck 
tires with 5 -way supcrioriEy over ordi- 
nary synthetic tires. 

This development is *Vosin soap rub- 
ber'*. One of the things used in making 
synthetic rubber is soap made from 
animal fats. B.F.Goodrich men devel- 
oped a synthetic rubber usin^ a new 
kind of soap, derived from the rosin in 
pine stumps. First tests were so star- 
tling that hundreds of tires were quick* 



ty built, Now tires made with the new 
rubber have undergone more than 
3,000,000 miles of intensive testing 
under all road and climacic conditions. 

Truck tires made with "rosin rub^ 
ber" are not yet as good as nanira! 
rubber tires, fit will be many, many 
months before natural rubber is avail- 
able in quantities.) Tests prove that 
B. F. Goodrich tires made with 'rosin 
rubber'' have greater resistance to 
cracking, greater resistance to bruising, 
that rhey tun ctniler withstand high 



speeds better, and give better tread 
wear than tires made with ordinary 
synthedc rubber. 

Ail B. F. Goodrich truck and bus 
tires are now made with this new type 
rubber. They offer you longer wear — 
more miles per dollar. 

This development is rjpical of those 
going on constantly at B. F. Goodrich 
— research which improves tires for 
every purpose. 

B. F. Goodrich 
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Knifed in the middle by Imagineering 



Prici* ciiuiiijjj \ I hit* j*; \i hai VnnTica 
needs more of. 

It cam^* alioiit whm L*^wyt Ciir|Kiration, 

Brtx^klyii, teamed up wilh Ak«a In iiiiikt! 

hometiiinp: better and cheaper of aluminum 

h\ lma|riiiet'ring . • leltin|i iniai^inatioti somr^ 

llien engineering it doun lo tarlh, 
* * • 

In 1941, Li*wvt luiided a sizaldi' cirderforaTi 
aluminum part for aiitiuniitje [>iliM5. It 
ealled for aluminum tubing, f^carec at the 
(inie, Hrtjuired much welding, and \*elderi» 
were banl to hire. T*Kigli te^^t 'V^peo'' ran 
rejeetioni^ up to UVl* 

**Nced k be made of tubing an it alwayj^ 
tias been?*' Lewyt engineers* wondererL 
"Let's Imafriueer willi Alena. jVIaybc they 
can scrIv out inipaet extrusians^ for us/* 

Impact exirnsionfi are marie by ba falling 
an aluminum di^e m) hanl that the metal 
^'^quirtn up around the punt-li» A ^^ymiiietri- 
eal, thin* walled shell, closed a I tme end, 



pr**dueed- No impai^t extruHOiif* m large as 
Ijewyt needed had even been made, 

Afli^r mui h nimble- wit ted Fmagineerin^ 
l>y fxw\ t ami \Iei>a engineers, hperial 
liMds* were designed and built for the job. 
llti'n a big Alcoa pre^*s, llie only one 
*>f its size in captivity, *V(K'keil nut*' the 
shells . , . m\ a day. ' 

Lewyt^si output jumped. OnK mik --i\tli 

as much welding was needeiL Rejections 

nosc-tiiveil* So did the price to the prime 

contractor **, from S38,10 on the original 

contract to S1B.H5 on the final invoice. 
« « « 

Recognizing that America prospers only as 
small busine«^s prospers * . . providing addi- 
tional jobs and oppnrt unity for millions *>f 
w or ken* * , , Alcoa stands ready to assist any 
manufacturer, large or small, in the sohition 
iif problems invtdvuig the use of a him iu urn. 

>iiM \i tltJMPANY W Amichhia, 212.> 
(;ulf Iluilding, Pittsburgh Pennsylvania. 
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HOW MANY ENGINES ARE THERE IN YOUR LIFE? 



Iet's see— there's the engine in your car. 
JThat*a one. But don't answer the question 
too quickly; you may be overlooking dozens of 
other important engines. 

For example, when you came down to break- 
fast this morning you found a hot tie of milk 
that had just been delivered in a milk ''wagon*' 
hnuled by an engine instead of a horse. Your 
rolls, eggs and coffee, too, came at least part 
way by truck. And the breakfaai food you ate 
was probably grown with the aid of a gaaollne- 
engined tractor. 

There*a a good chance you came to work on 
a bus. That's another big engine to remember. 
The airmail letter waiting for you on your desk 
got there with the help of two— maybe four— 
powerful aviation engines. And sometime dur- 
ing the day a motor truck will roll up to your 
door with materials for you, while perhaps 



another one is delivering your products to your 
customers. 

We could go on and on — but by now youVe 
realized there is scarcely a thing you eatp drink, 
read, wash yourself with, make, buy or sell that 
isn't manufcictured or tranisported with the 
help of gasoline engines. In fact, your life is fuU 
of engines. Doesn't it foUow that when these 
engines are made more efficient , more pcswerfuL 
more economical, more durable, you will Ix^nefit? 

Our product, Ethyl antiknock fluid, helps 
petroleum refiners make higher octane gasoline, 
which in turn permits engine builders to build 
more etficient engines. Helping to improve en- 
gines, fuels and lubricants— the three must be 
considered together — has been the 
function of the Ethyl Corporation /IIUHi\ 
for the past t wo decades and remains I / 
our goal for the future, ^^^^^m^ 



More power f rom every go Hon of gasoline ih rough 



ETHYL COKPORATION, Chrysler fiuifilitiL', \ew Ynrt: 17. \. >. 
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YOU'VE GOT TO SPEND MONEY TO MAKE MOHEY 





GEORGE S. MAY COMPAIMY 
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PhviMceirticoli 
kovo iiMvod Into 4ho 

CLiAN AIB ZONE 



# Like so many products closely 
affecting our daily lives, pharmaceu- 
cicak must be made under the strictest 
hygienic conditions. Cleanliness heitig 
essential, electronic air filtration was 
the definite answer to the problem be- 
cause it not only arrests the most finely 
divided foreign particles, but also pre* 
vents contamination by air borne 
bacteria. AAF Electronic Filters are 
serving all types of American industry. 
Write us today about your dust prob- 
lems — there^s no obligation. 

May We Send You This Book? 
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Of particular 
ifiteresf for — 
FOOD PRODUCTS 
TEXTILES • HOSPITALS 
DEPARTMENT STORES 
BACTERIA CONTROL 

^ PUBLIC BUILDINGS 



AM£fi£CAN AIR FILTER CO., INC. 

109 Ctntrar Ave, LOUISVILLE S. KV. 




^^xx'^^^neimum/a^ but don't worry^' 



loDAY feur of [iiteuftirmia is licirig rltt^^ipatcd. 

ecl|j€» of tlir |>ro(^<'^tip^ am! a|ifiliriitioii>^ of jn'rii- 
cillin \s t- ii muki^ piii^iiiiHM:i« rii: j>iiciini«»nia j usit 
another nol-lo-be-drcadcd dit»ea>^. 

Vvnivillin nnUitiim is ;i teirij><'r;irii'*ntal ffvlli*w* 
'IViiiprraltJrc must \ie jus I lo hi- likirij; hrforc he 
will fir^t rotiM*!!! to |>rcidyr(* the ainher hi{uid which 
ultima tt* I y hrrouies the fine rryatallitie }>mvtler 
kiiuwri as firtiirtniti. 

K% en after \\\^ lai^k \< dune, refrigeration contin- 
ue* on the jfih. As* a part of the tow temperatur** liiffh 
vaeuinu iiiethfMl nf <lehy ilratiun it fielpi* turn the 
nn^t;ihtr h«pjid into a standard i/.«*d. porifi^^d eon* 



centra ted p*>wder whic4i can l>e kept in<lefinit4*ly. 

Ttwiav (>entt*iUjn \% widely available. S^dienky 
Lalniratnri*>, Ine. and the plants nf maav annther 
AfTieriean inanufai'f urer — r<jrTipleti'l\ i*tpiipp#'d 
with York refrip'ration — are pnjilucin^ f>entrill]n 
on a ba-^r*, Itut prejier antl trn^ater ip^anti* 

tien will be neetlefl not ordy in the form *A •mhIiiiui 
or talciuoi ^alt of |^H*nicil)in, but f*ir u^* \n niatiy 
ne%v pHMlurti* si-ucli as lablets, capsules* arid 
i»iTitnn*nts. 

York is prepareil to w«irk hantl in Iiaiid uiih the 
research scientist by provi*hn^ fuui uith expert 
refrigeration en<!:ineerin^! fur hi?) battle ai:ain«t 
nianV luddi'u enefu^e^. Vurk f >»r[M7rati<in, \ork, I'a* 
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The Gift That Men Prefer 



Your gift will be doubly appre- 
ciated when it bears a name he 
know^i and trusts. The name 
Paris . » • on Belts, on Suspend- 
ders and Garters, tells him 
with what infinite care your 
selection was made , , . assures 
him of style, quality and value. 

Do your Christmas shopping 
early and leisurely. Your favor- 
ite men's furnishing and de- 
partment siore has a wide 
selection of Paris to choose 
from now. 

Paris Belts St to S7. Paris Jewelry 
Buckles Si io S5. P;jris Fre^j-Swrni; 
Suspenders SI lo $.^.50. Pam Gar- 
ters 55c and $1 . Trust Paris, a trade 
mark that stood the test of time. 
A. Stein & Company - • Chicago 





Merry Christmas 

THE JOLLY SAINT is beaming again 
as he heaves his pack into the sleig^h. 
Once more the pack is full of shining 
gifts that wilt brin^ shouts of childish 
glee throughout the land. 

If you chance to cateh just a glint of 
worry in his jovial face, ask his business 
agent about it. Minus whiskers, ruddy 
countenance and portliness, the business 
Saint Nick is scholarly James L. Fri, 
managing director of the Toy Manufac- 
turers of the U. S. A., and lecturer on 
the Economics of Retailing at Columbia 
University, 

"The boss suffers a little from that 
common complaint called OPA4tis/' 
Mr, Fri reports. "We have most of our 
prewar lines except for the better toys. 
The old-line houses had to *hold the 
line* on prices and the line was below 
costs. So production suffered. But it will 
be a Merry Christmas for all of that." 

And so it will—but say a prayer for 
those who might have been here. 

Trade and V-J Day 

AFTER an Aug^ust that had unexpected 
but welcome holidays to upset compari- 
sons, September results in retail trade 
were awaited for whatever light they 
might throw on the after-effects of V-J 
Day with its war contract cancellations 
and loss of Jobs, It was thought that war 
savings were large enough to bridge the 
emergency and yet it was suspected also 
that there might be an abrupt drawing 
in of purse strings once the weekly en- 
velope was thinner, 

August produced a six per cent in- 
crease in department store sales over 
the same month of 1944. In September, 
with one iess business day» the gain was 
three per cent. For nine months of this 
year department store volume was 11 
per cent over the corresponding period 
of 1944, 

Department store sales are used for 
trade comparison because the Federal 
Reserve system has worked up reports 
which are accurate, comprehensive and 
timely. Its breakdown by cities for 
September showed peacetime trouble in 
a number of communities. Sales in Nor- 
folk, Va., for instance, declined 15 per 
cent from last year. In Lancaster, Pa,^ 



th<* drop was 14 per cent; in Charleston. 
S. C 13 per cent: and three cities* 
Raleigh, N, C, Evansvillen Ind., and Can- 
ton, Ohio, registered declines of 12 per 
cent each. 

Bridgeport, Conn., eased six per cent 
and the slump might have been greater 
except for operation of the Bridgeport 
Plan which is softening the shock. 

War profit sidelights 

AT A RECENT press conference, C. E. 
Wilson, president of General Motors, 
mentioned that the company's prewar. 
1935-41. net income averaged !&1B4.000.- 
000, as against a war average of $161,- 
000,000 for 1942-44, 

War sales averaged $3,436,000,000 
against $1,554,000,000 in the prewar 
period. Therefore, put down $23,000,000 
less net income for the war years on a 
business more than tvrice as large as be- 
fore tlie war, 

A better example was given by 
G. M. Read, assistant chief engineer. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., before 
the Engineering Society of Detroit: 

"Of course, the largest single engin- 
eering undertaking of the dii Pont Com- 
pany during the war was the design and 
construction of the Hanford Engineer 
Works, near Pasco, Washington, for the 
manufacture of a wholly new chemical 
element, plutonium, as a part of the 
atomic energy program, 

"In scale, it was a huge operation. 
At one time, as many as 45,000 con- 
struction workers were engaged. They 
had to be brought into the region from 
all parts of the country and housed on 
the site, with suitable arrangements for 
homes, barracks, schools, shops. The 
cost of the construction was approxi- 
mately $350,O00,00O» and du Pont's en- 
tire fee for building and operating the 
plant was exactly $1," 



Health in industry 



IN industry more is heard about ac- 
cident prevention than about sickness 
prevention although statistics show that 
production loss from employee disabil- 
ity due to accidents is only eight per 
cent as compared with illness which 
causes 92 per cent. 

So industry is going after illness even 



NATION'S tUSINESS for December. 




K COOL 7 MILLION 
that will get hot handling 

If you're one of tht* 7 milliofi people who are eagerly 
wattiog to buy a new refrigeratur, you'll be gUd to know 
this: the Erie Raikoad, which series your comniunity^ is 
luUy tquipped '^nA ready bring you refrigeraturs* auto- 
mailt washing oiachiDes, radios apd scores of other 
produas jyst as soon as they come frotii the assembly lines. 

Already the Erie is moving increasing quantities of raw 
materials — helping to make jobs and speed reconversion. 
And you can rely upon the Erie tu provide the fast, de- 
pendable ma%s trampf^riaiion essential to quick, low-cosi 
distribution of finished products, 

Erie Railroad 

SERVING THE HfART Qf INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 



If it iJi leius dratnattc. Brooklyti has Itj 
r>od|rm who are dramatic enough but 
in "Nfw York Acrom* thi* BrUljfi-" it 
ftl50 ha« lh€ Fori Uridine In 
HraJth Commltti*** tativ Uut 
most two 
from mH 




In Ihv i 

of health « , . - 
haa been carrii^d alon^ m addition to 
programs of safety i-tlucation and ac- 
cidont prtncntlon. A tabloid (lastird 
monthly ) , posters, paniphl » ? f i 
apeakcra Hi^rve the 50 pjirtii 
paniPB. Inquiries about th» v> . 
come froni 35 atalt^H. The AmiTican 
S. r: •! n\ L'i- Tif* Asfior-tatum Ls hetpmg 
■ r. iiiif commilteca in right 

olhi r i itu-ii. 

A by*prtHluct of this pfocT«Tn. tnrl- 
Iv. LS that it \ ' 
ni ^rp^<^'^ 

I the tabk* on luiittt rfe oi nun 
rn wh**re they get to know » 
I other better. I^bor relations improve^j 



Army and business 

BTTSINESS isn't ^otnp tf* !lk<» this 



"S)^ !i prl%'ate in- 

dustry had to be tlie regular order of 
the day/* 

The reason for objctlion is that in- 
dustry ean produce hundreda of caaca 
where the implements of war were pro- 
duced many timea fainter than the Army 
e%*er dreamed possible and most of the 
Improvements were industry Inspired. 

A^ in other instances, however, th| 
Army manager to contradict itaelf be 
cause the same rep<jrt admiUt that, al 
the end of the second year of the war. %\ 
per cent of the officer corps were mvt 
from ' 'ife. 

So t was merely teaehing il 

self triiikHl 



Guaranteed wages 

IK A REPORT which wiW Income ava 
able to non*mcmbers after Jan. 1, 
American Manag-ement Association ha 
drawTi upon the experience of hundred 
of companies to discovL-r what may^" 
done in the way of annual wa|fe«^^ 
employment stabihzation. The obje 
of all ffuch procramw. of course, iff 
even out the business cycle. 

According to the AMA study, an ar 
nual waj^e plan "can be bei^l apphe 
when it is li^ast needed and when it 
most needed it can be least applledJ 
What this conundrum means is that 
booms a guarantee can be g^iven mor 
esBily but is not necessary, in slum| 
it cannot be given but is needed 

The study does maintain that mc 
companies could make a be^nninj 

i NATIOM*$ lUStNlSS 




toward more stable employment. To 
quote : 

**Oiice business real 12 es that the cost 
of labor really does not disappear when 
men are laid oif, much greater efforts 
toward a high level of employment may 
be made by each firm. Por when a com- 
pany lays off men, the cost of labor 
merely changes its form and comes back 
to plague not only the firm itself but 
many others as well. It is true that each 
employer vvill feel only a part of the 
eff"ects of what he is doing, but he will 
also feel part of the effect of the dismis- 
sals by all the other employers. This is 
being increasingly realized, and hence 
there may be a change in the financial 
and economic thinking of the individual 
enterprise* and in the concept of its re- 
sponsibilities/' 

That this is a new f rontier for industry 
is manifest in the findings of the 1945 
Bureau of Labor Statistics (Weiss) 
study which found only 12,500 workers 
among 6.000,000 with some form of 
guaranteed employment or wage. 

The only unconditional guarantee is 
that of Geo. A. Hormel & Co. at its 
Austin, Minn.» and East St, Lrouis, llh. 
plants. This provides for 52 regular, al- 
most equal, weekly pay checks in spite 
of the fluctuating seasonal work hours 
of the meat-packing industry. An in- 
dustry effort just under way is that of 
the shoe manufacturers and distributors 
who have decided to see what can be done 
about ironing out seasonal fluctuations. 

Power for farms 

WITHIN the next few years the num- 
ber of electrified farms may almost 
double. Some 2,750,000 farms are now 
electrified. 

A market of $4,000,000,000 is seen in 
the next five years. This is broken dov^^ 
into $1,000,000,000 for line construc- 
tion, $500,000,000 for wiring and $2,500,- 
0^0,000 for electrical appliances and 
machinery. A poll of 200.000 electrified 
farms, according to the Electrical Man- 
ufacturers Public Information Center, 
disclosed that these farms had 33,000 
refrigerators, 23,000 radios, 15,000 vac- 
uum cleaners, 16,000 ranges, 6.000 water 
heaters, 35.000 irons, 10,000 toasters and 
4,000 each of clocks, waffle irons, coffee 
makers and shavers. 

Low-priced but efficient farm imple- 
ments now being produced are likely, in 
the opinion of authorities, to switch the 
trend from big farms to smaller acre- 
ages. Small production becomes profit- 
able. This would increase the farm pop- 
ulation which has been declining, and 
expand the market for electrical prod- 
ucts still further. 

Home furnishers stirring 

UNLESS a unanimous prediction goes 
wrong, a housing boom looms ahead and 
big business in home furnishings as welL 
Manufacturers of furniture and ^oor 
coverings, as well as other producers of 
what goes into the home, are striving to 
pull themselves together for a better 




NOT for a decade, not for a generation, but for a century 
or more, east iron pipe serves faithfully and eco- 
nomicaliy in water, gas and sewerage systems. Its known 
useful life is more than double the estimated life of other 
pipe used for underground niaiii!?. Replacements sooner 
or later required wlien shorter-lived pipe is installed are 
avoided by the ii^e of cast iron pipe, thus saving many 
millions of lax dollars, \Vlien you see pipe being installed, 
bearing the '^Q-Cheek'' mark, you know it is cast iron 
pipe— Public Tax Saver No. L 

CAST IRON PIPE mEARCH ASS'N. T. WOLFE, tlESEARGH ENGINEER, 122 S. MJCHIGAN AVE,, CHICAGO 3 



CAST IRON PIPE 

SERVES FOR CENTURIES 




'TH? JOHNNY, growing up 
is the mohi importanx 
thing a small boy can do 
—so he wants a "full 
measure" from top to toe. This same 
kind of all inclusive **full measure" is 
what you want in the protrction of your 
workmen's compensation and luibility 
insurance. Thousands of employers are 
finding it in the outstanding henetits chat 
go with Hardw^are MutuaU policy Iwdt of 
the policy. 

The p<dicy hdck of the policy produces 
tangible, useful results in safety, service 
and economy. It provides a safety engi- 
neering program as fully and pre- 
cisely measured to your inJmJuiit 
meds as the pendi mark to the 
top of Johnny's head. By cutting 
accidents to a minimum this 



The Pnlky Back o/ 
the Poiky: 
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Irads to a greater dcgrte of 
ynmtcrruptcdf profitable 
plant operation. 
,1 Hardware Mutuals 
pompt, fair, sympathetic daim setrlc- 
ments are a practical aid in creating 
good employe relations. As for economy 
— substantial dividend savings, now 
totalling over ^3 ,000,000 .00, have been 
retumed to policyholders since organi- 
zation- 
Let our representative eirplain th^ 
advantages in detail . , . Send for our 
free booklet on improved methods of 
Industrial Safety Procedure. 
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Labor bid 

LABOR IiivittH Industry to Wichita" 
IH an advertiatng headline ihn trade 
magazines would call a "sloppier/' In 
paid spHce tht? Internationul A • m m 
of Machlntsta cites ibi wartiij : - 
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Hardware Mutuals 

Stev<^ns Potni, Wis. * Owatonna, Minn, ♦ OfBces Coast to Coast 
CampefisafiOfi, Atitomobile and &ther lines a/ nm-asseisahle 
Casualty mncl Fire Insnrance 



'•Mechanized Wichita" on requeat. 
Coal school correction 

TO THE KDITOH : 

Muy wr f Jill voiir attentton to a ptc- 
liirt^ in tht' ' 
page 70. Th 
tion states tiiat 
achool in Arnt ri 
teen-age" v. 
al Schf:>ol l: 

We wilt moat 
tion to thifi statenu-nt, aji we are prt*- 
pjired to prove bt*yond doubt that we 
were thi* first in the nation to build from 
the ground up a coal mine training itiati- 
tution and were one full year in opera- 
tion ahead of the achool whose picture 
you ahow. 

However, in all fairnesa to the Logan 
County Vocational School, Lrfigan. 
W. Va , we will aay that they were the 
first to offer this type of training in a 
HcHool which they converted from a 
regular vorational ^school. Pt^iSpife this, 
the fact remains that our institution, the 
Wyoming County Trade Schtx*!, Fine- 
ville. W, Va., was the first to be buiR 
I for mine training. We were thi' first to 
have built a complete simulated mine 
ab*)ve ground, complete with track, 
trolley, power, ventilation and other 
mine equipment. 

OKKY E- McCointT, Director 
I Wyoming County Trade School 

! Pinevill*\ W. Va 
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^G/S wouldo't be boys if they 
didn't climb trees. 

Surely they wouldn't be lively, red- 
blooded American boys if they 
didn't hunt out the places where the 
eye can raoge farthest and the 
greatest plans be made. 

It's good that they do* For many of 
them will carry into manhood that 
same urge to hunt out the new point 
of view — the fresh slant on things. 



JVIen with this far view looked 
on the early automobile and saw 
what this chugging, lumbering 
thing could become. 

They built an industry and made 
millions of jobs by doing so* 

Men like this frowned on the old- 
fashioned refrigerator — and 
dreamed up the far tidier, more 
conrenient and more efficient elec- 
tric refrigerator. 
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a View 



They addc 
comfort to our 
living — and filled 
many a new pay envelope- 
they caught this vision. 



because 



JVIen with this viewpoint look ea- 
gerly into the future now* It is their 
faith— certainly among those here 
in General Motors — that tremen- 
dous possibilities lie ahead. 

Never was there greater need for 
more and better things for more 



Gemiui Motors 

MORE AND BETTER THINGS 
FOR MORI PlOPlf 

CHfVROLET ■ PONTIaC ' OLDSMOBILE ' BUICK 
CAOfLtAC ^ BODY lY FISHER - FRIGiDAIRE 
GMC TgUCK AMD COaCH - GW DIESEL 

t^mry Sunday Afiert^OQn 
GENffiAt MOrOfiS SYMPHOt4Y Of tJHi Atfi 
NflC Network 



people — never have we been so well 
equipped to produce them. 

And never — given the needed effort 
to get the wheels rolling — could 
we be so sure of a future filled 
with steady demand for peacetime 
products and steady, good - paying 
jobs for our people. 

Naturally, all this cannot be accom- 
plished by one company. It calls 
for all the effort of all our working 
facilities pulling together. 

But General Motors knows, from 
long history, that jobs increase, 
earning levels go up, standards of 
living rise — when you really put 
your mind to making "more and 
better things for more people/' 

Count on General Motors to keep 
on working for this above all. 



We held sort of 
a Town Meeting on 
Telephone Service 



We mailed qiiestionnatres to a num- 
bcr of people who were waiting for 
home telephones and asked them 
how they felt about it. 

Practically a// understood the 
reasons /or the shortage tn tele- 
phone facilities and the big ma- 
jority placed the responsibiiity 
for tack of service on the un~ 
asf oidable Circumstances of war. 

More than 72% said the fe/e- 
phone company was dotng all 
it could for them. More than 
^9% agreed they should be wait* 
ing their turns for service. 

About 19% thought they 



should have had telephones at 
once and W% felt we could do 
more for them than we htid. 
IB% thought others got tele- 
phones ahead of turn. 

Of course, we are grateful to the 
majority for their good opinion* 
but we also respect the views of 
the minority who think otherwise. 

We've turned the corner from 
war to peace and we're on our way 
to give service to all who want it- 

In the ncKt twelve months, we 
expect to install more telephones 
than there were in all of France 
and Belgium before the war 
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Quality Control 

in the 
Final Step, too 



Streaming from the gargantuan machines is the daily produc- 
tion of hundreds of tons of Levelcoat Printtug Paper . , . paper 
so smooth, so bright, so lustrous that it excels in printability. 

Having produced this paper of sterling quaiilVt Kimberly- 
(Ilark does the utmost to assure perfect runabitily. 

Trained, keen eyes reject any sheet with the slightest imper- 
fection. After being counted and precision- trimmed to exact 
dimensions^ the sheets arc packed on extra strong skids or in 
well constructed wooden cases. Whether in rolls, cases or on 
skids, the paper is doubly protected by a waterproof wrapper 
and heavy wrapping paper. 

Yes, Kimberly-Clark utilizes every means to protect Levelcoat 
shipments against the ravages of weather and tiamage in transit. 
Here, then, is another example of quality control. Another 
reason why buyers of paper choose Levelcoat over all others. 
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DiSIGHED AND ENGINEERED AT N6. 1 PLASTICS AVENUeH 




PROBLEM^ 

TO MOtDBiNCXULAR HOUilNGV 
MUST 6E STABU IN Dtft^NSlONS- 
WITHSTAND ROUGH HANPUNG, 
SALT WATER AND FUNGUS, 
MOLPED-lN SURFACf TO 
PROVIDE GOOD OWP. 




NEW LONG-RANGE VISION IN PLASTICS 



G-E Cofiipiete Service — 

^Backed by 51 yl^a^s cif cxpcrienci*. 
Wc*\c been desij^ning and manu- 
facluring plastics products ever 
since 1 894, G-E Research wtj* rks con- 
tinuitlly to dcvcfnp new mulerials^ 
new processes, new ipplicauons. 
No, I Plastics Avenue— compleic 
pl^siics service — engineering, de- 
sign and mold-making. Our own 
industrial designers and engineers, 
working logether, create plastic's 
pans ihat arc both scienuiically 



Everything in Floitlct 

sound and good-looking. Our own 
toolrooms arc manned by skilled 
crafismen— average precision mold 
e X pc ricnce , 1 2 jea rs , 
All type« of pViistJc«i. Facilities for 
compression, injection, transfer and 
cold molding , . . for both hjgh and 
low pressure laminating • * * for 
fabricaiing. And G-E Qualay Con- 
trol—a byword in industry*— means 
as many as 160 inspections and 
analyses for a single plasiic part. 




0 Here's something new in optics — and plastics. 
The U. S< Naval Obsenatoiy binoculars have new 
universal focus lenses, designed for seeing at night- 
New, too, h the plastic housing. It makes an instru- 
ment that is strong light - * . easy to hold. 

To meet exacting optical precision spccifi cat ions. 
No. 1 Plastics Avenue combined a new molding 
process • , , an extremely stable, tough plastic mate- 
rial . , p and a special alloy for metal parts which 
expand and contract with the plastic. Result: neither 
tropical fungus nor sinking in a hundred feet of sail 
water can damage these bint>culars. 

Perhaps you sec possibilities for a similar plastic 
part in your own product. Bring any plastics prob- 
lem 10 General Eieciric-the world's largest manu* 
faclurer of finished plastics parts, Wnte Plastics 
Divisions, General Electric Company, 1 Plastics^ 
Avenue, Pittstield, Massachusetts. 
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50 words a minvite 




hand 



90 words a minute 




by typewriter 



5000 words a minute 




with Addressograph 




A DDRESSOGR APH is ihe fasiesu mosi accurate 
XI method of putting words and figures on business 
forms. Once che information is on Addressograph 
plates, you Ciin write it again and again ai a speed of 
5000 words or 30,000 figures a minute, 

P Addressograph can do the job of writing in every 
department of your business that puEs information on 
paper. And it can be used with any existing system or 
routine. When Addressograph is used with other types 
?f office equipment, you have the ideal combination 
for efficient handling of paperwork. 

The simplicity of Addressograph methods and the 




low cost of writing this modern way bring savings in 
time, money, elimination of errors, and better control 
over your paperwork operations. 

Addressograph now serves most of the country's 
largest businesses— helps thousands of small com- 
panies to operate efficiently* 

Our Methods Department will be glad to show you 
how others in your industry are using Addressograph 
simplified business methods— how you can make sav- 
ings now which will multiply during the reconversion 
and postwar days ahead. Telephone our local office 
or write Addressograph-Muhigraph Corporation^ 
Cleveland ! 7, Ohio. 
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SIMPUffED BUSINESS METHODS 
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war i> nvrr.'' 

TTtey*re moritig irmpps! Wi't^l CitasU Eva**! Coa^K 
and down ami arroj^s llir riMintrx — more tnmps art' 
moMVi,Lf rifht nntr than ttl itriy lime tiurin** the war 
— KHOO.OCJH in N oven I Iter willi ni<iri* romin^ in 
DecrnilifT, and it's yLmn^^j. to be miirh like that for 
several nioritlis to cotne. 

But ih\9, time iheyVc beaded mo&ily toward honte, 
aod ahhintf^b the job lA Iiaiidling h€> many iti ^iirh 
a fthorl lime is atiolher rhalleii*:<% it\* a j«ih the ruil- 
roadh lat kle with enlhu^iaf'tir ih li rminutioti. Si til 
in their fi^htin^ lo^js, ihey will k**r|j rit^ht (ui — m 
ihev have done slraiphl through tlie war — (irnvifl* 
ing 97% of all the transportation for niilitarv 
personnel traveling under cmlers. 

Plait^ for tlir future? Yes — the relea***' of titalcrial 
wliit li rould not be bat! durini; the war ba^ 
enabled railroads to get started on a large-sea If 
pro^rrani f>f improvement.^ all alon^r the line, 
inelnilin;^ nrw IcM omotives, ne%v anil better 
caff* and trains and more of them. Tbey 
are brnkin^ ahead, an*I wdrkin^^ with 
fore*»i^bt ami r<»n!idenre to new 
bi^h stanilard^ of efficient oper 
tion and servire. 

But firs^t of all iheyVe brinfz* 
iii^ thef^e young men 
ha<'k home. 




ihu rmhirnt. Hfntrmhi' 
vrmVr atftt hnnnt ktm 
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MANAGEMENT'S 



LETTER 



A tost minute roundup by a stafF of Washington 
observers of government and business 



► NEW LABOR CODE shaping in Congress 
contemplates by-passing of Wagner Act 
and liquidation of NLRB by new legisla- 
tion embracing four major points: (1) 
civil penalties for breach of labor con- 
tract by either party, (2) criminal 
penalties for strike violence or picket- 
line lawlessness, (3) prohibition of 
union expenditures in political cam- 
paigns, (4) repeal of Smith-Connally 
provisions governing strike votes and 
seizure of strike-bound plants. 

A nod froiji President Truman would whip 
this legislation through Congress in two 
weeks. Congressional leaders say. 

► prolonged emergency worries Congress. 
Lipited national emergency was pro- 
claimed Sept- 8, 1939, and unlimited 
suiergency, on May 27, 1941- How long is 
3tn emergency? How, when does one end? 

House Judiciary Committee is holding 
hearings on resolution by Representative 
Grant, of Indiana, to terminate both 
emergency proclamations by early legis- 
lative action. Committee lists 229 
emergency laws passed by Congress since 

L940 delegating powers to President and 
""the executive Departments. Most of these 
powers remain in effect until six months 

ifter somebody proclaims the emergency 
over. 

After World War I, President Wilson 
divested himself of emergency powers 
before actual signing of peace. 

Tenor of Judiciary Committee's in- 
quiry hints that, if White House does 
not abandon war powers soon, Congress 
will take hold, 
E 

► UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING will have 
few friends in Congress until war demo- 
bilisation gets further along* 

Both Army and Navy are urging volun- 
tary re-enlistments on a test basis. If 
results are satisfactory, draft may be 
abandoned Jan. 1. 



Washington's real problem on military 
front is the national howl for a unified 
defense command- Ultimate solution indi- 
cated is not an Army-Navy merger, but 
permanent status for Combined Staffs. 

► ATOMIC BOMB can't be retained as a 
defense weapon unless atomic energy is 
developed and applied as peacetime 
industrial power, scientists tell the 
Senate atom-isers- 

Only the big power consumers can 
afford to experiment with atomic propul- 
sion, because the atom "cylinder" must 
be shaped from steel at least ten inches 
thick, 

► new business ventures exceed bank- 
ruptcies and suspensions this year, for 
first time since '42. Commerce Depart- 
ment estimates a net increase of 300,000 
business establishments in U.S. during 
'45. About 56 per cent of new enter- 
prises are in retail trade. 

Net loss of business units between '40 
and '44 was about 500,000- 

► PROBLEM of absorbing unemployed varies 
widely from state to state, says Social 
Security study of wartime pay roll 
expansion. 

Total industrial employment for nation 
expanded by 40 per cent from 1939 to 
wartime peak of '43- '44; but state of 
Washington experienced 100 per cent 
expansion; Kansas and Oregon, 95; Cali- 
fornia, 78; Florida, 70; Alabama, 67; 
Michigan, 56- 

At other end of the scale are Pennsyl- 
vania, 27 per cent; Minnesota, 16; New 
Hampshire, 12, 

► HOUSE WAYS k MEANS COMMITTEE leaders 
agree average wage earner will not tol- 
erate a pay roll t€LX deduction of more 
than 2 per cent for social security. 

This conclusion sounds death knell for 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell proposal for 
socialised medicine, which contemplated 
an over-all tax of 8 per cent divided 
equally against worker and employer. 

To lighten pay roll burden of existing 
social security program, CIO now urges 
that Treasury contribute one-third of 
all costs directly from general reve- 
nues, leaving only two-lhirds to be 
gathered in pay roll taxes. 

► MICHIGAN takes official crown as the 
Arsenal of Democracy. Official WPB 
report shows total war production of 
$239,205, 995 » 000, of which Michigan 
turned out $24,000,000,000; New York, 



23: Cnllforniat 21; Ohio. 18: Pennsyl- 
via Illinois. 15; New Jersey, 14; 

Inu. .... . 10. 

EiRht leading industrial stotes 
pr 58 per cent of totbl war 

Texas was the wonder of tha Southland, 
with o total of 88,000,00'^ ja, 
Georgia, Louisiaxia, Oklahc 
glnia nextt with a little more than 
92, 000 » 000, 000 each* 

► RUSSIANS TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM has 
been partially restored by arrival of 
632 steam locomotives from U-S, this 
year under lend-lease, plus 6,854 trucks 
and buses; 2,422 freight cars; 5,572 
motorcycles; 21 merchant vessels; 52,327 
telephones; 534,000 truck tires; 
2,400,000 barrels of gasoline. 

Food gifts to Russia in '45 included 
310,000,000 pounds of meats; 106,000,000 
pounds of lard; 8,541,000 pounds of 
butter; 110,000,000 pounds of sugar; 
36,000,000 pounds of vegetable oils. 

Exports to Russia averaged $293, 000 
000 a month; imports from Russia, 
56,000,000 a month. 

► HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM reported 
favorably by Senate Labor Committee (but 
not yet approved by House) would provide 
$380,000,000 for dollar-matching medical 
facilities program in states during next 
five years; carries 15,000,000 for pre- 
liminary state surveys of hospital 
needs* 

Every state is eligible for assis- 
tance, in relation to population and per 
capita income, the federal contribution 
ranging from one-third to three-fourths 
of total cost. Under this formul , 
Puerto Rico would be entitled to Kjore 
help than California; Mississippi would 
get twice Indiana's allotment. 

For details of program ask for Senate 
Report 674 on Hill-Burton Bill, S, 191. 

► RUBBER INDUSTRY can't see plenty of 
tires before late summer of '46, Eight- 
hour day in principal rubber plant St 
instead of six-hour day now effective, 
would increase production by about 
2,000,000 casings monthly. But CIO 
insists on spread-work program, despite 
current shortage of 7,000 full-time 
inibber workers. 

► FOOD INDUSTRIES are cautioned that DDT 
insecticides (now being marketed by 
about 200 firms) are toxic, must be 
handled with discretion. 

Federal Insecticides Act does not 



require "poison* labels on these 
products. Inhaling DDT dusts or sprays 
may be dangerous; storage absorption of 
fumes in food plants may limit its usf. 

For latest scientific findings, 
address Insecticide Division, Produ.i^^n 
k Marketing Administration, Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C, 

► war STARTED in September, '39, when 
Germany ignored the British warning that 
she would protect Poland* Poles are not 
accepting new phrase, "Monro© Doctrine 
of Eastern Europe." 

Says manifesto of Polish-American 
Congress: "Not only was this friendly 
republic deprived at Yalta of one-h/ilf 
its ancient lands, but the sovereignty 
of what remains of Poland was destroyed 
by the imposition of an illegal govern-* 
ment....fen nations, with a total popu- 
lation of 120,000,000 met the same 
tragic fate. .Nations freed by the 
First World War have all been enslaved 
by the Second World War." 

Russian troops now patrol each of the 
17 provinces of Poland for the first 
time since days of Catherine the Great 
in mid-eightee:]^ h century* 

► wheat exports Will be restored to 
private trade Jaii. 1, with CCC limiting 
its overseas operations to military and 
relief consignments* North American 
Grain Export Association will annint in 
equalising European allotments. 

Peak international demand has iUAtu 
domestic flour subsidy from 5 cents a 
bushel in December "43 to maximum of 
33 cents on November grind this year, 

► BbTlEAU OF RECLAMATION has mapped 415 
projects (making 200,000 new farms) in 
a S5, 000, 000, 000 development program, 
one-third of which already has been 
authorised by Congress, 

Eleven western states show a popula- 
tion increase of 2,500,000 since 1940 
(17.8 per cent against national increase 
of only 0,7 per cent). 

Reclamation plants produced 13,500,- 
000,000 kw hours of electrical energy 
last year, against 11,000,000,000 by 
TVA* New projects would multiply this 
production by four in next decade; op^'i 
11,000,000 additional acros to agri- 
culture. Big selling point in Congress 
is "homes and opportunity for veterans,* 

► GOV ^ NT WAR PATENTS soon will be 
relen . . or commercial licensing. 
Patent Office issued to federal agencies 
about 8,000 patents covering military 
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secrets- Joint Army-Navy staffs, ciftlP^I 
reviewing whole list, will seal from 
public application only those scientific 
developments of "highest military sig- 
nificance. " 

But all patents in the "radar pool" 
are shared with England • State Depart- 
ment first must obtain London's approval 
to licensing civilian production in U. S, 

► census bureau plans complete retail 
census covering 2,000,000 outlets on 
1946 volume, to begin early in '47; will 
also take concurrent census of all serv- 
ice trades » wholesale distribution, con- 
struction- 
Next census of manufactures — the first 

since '39 — will cover 10,000 commodities 
in 450 industries* 

First consumer income survey in '46 
will reach a sample of 40,000; broadened 
to 300,000 the next year. 

Did you know that law permits Census 
to do special sampling and statistical 
research jobs for industry at cost? 

► RUSSIAN OCCUPATION forces are "invit- 
ing" German scientists and inventors to 
move to Soviet territory and join gov- 
ernment-sponsored research projects. 

Commerce Department reveals Moscow 
already has bought, at 10 cents each, 
about 300,000 technical descriptions of 
U-S, patents soon to expire. 

German Patent Office records covering 
top military secrets were dumped by 
fleeing Nazis into an abandoned coal 
mine, sprayed with corrosive chemicals. 
Unable to get the records, Russia is 
adopting the inventors. 

Washington diploQiatic circles see 
Moscow's new policy on foreign invention 
as background of Molotov's recent 
challenge; "We shall have the atomic 
bomb soon, and much more." 

► two STATES have more federal civilian 
eaiployees working within their borders 
than the District of Columbia j Califor- 
nia, with 313,400, and New York, 297,- 
800. (Washington, D.C., has but 256,- 
300. J Other state leaders on federal pay 
roll: Pennsylvania, 199,000; Texas, 
144,700; Illinois, 128,300; Virginia 
and Massachusetts, 111,500 each. 

In Rhode Island, every twelfth person 
gainfully employed is on Uncle Sam's 
pay roll within the State. See page 102. 

► DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE now reaches 
every farm community through eight dif- 
ferent field representatives: (1) County 
Agent, (2) Soil Conservation Agent, (3) 



AAA Committeeman, {4) Forest Ranger » (5) 
Water Conservation Manager, (6) Farm 
Security Supervisor, (7) Production 
Credit Agent, {8} Rural Electrification 
Representative . 

Congress fears eight nationwide net- 
works of assistance to agriculture might 
develop into a house-to-house political 
organisation in close elections. 

Byrd plan for federal reorganisation 
would curtail and coordinate this eight- 
pronged promotional program in the 
states. 

► food REPORT shows U.S. will export 
16,000,000 tons of relief nutrition in 
'45 (exclusive of U.S. military require- 
ments overseas). Food gifts were roughly 
12 per cent of total U.S, supplies. Our 
own military took another 12,845,000 
tons, or 9-5 per cent, leaving 78 per 
cent for home front civilians. 

► economic study circulating on Capitol 
Hill compares today's living standards 
of average wage earner in leading 
nations. On this comparative scale, 
Russia is where U,S. was in 1790; Italy 
is about the U,S. of 1812; Germany 
matches us at 1860, and England enjoys 
the U.S- standard of 1870. 

► WASHINGTON BUSINESS BRIEFS: Department 
of Agriculture estimates 1946 meat con- 
sumption in U.S. at 145 to 155 pounds 
per capita, against 130 pounds in 

'45. ... Industrial rationing of fats and 
oils will be terminated as of Jan, l-.,» 
In relation to poultry and livestock 
population on farms, this year's U.S. 
supplies of animal feeds — corn, oats, 
barley, sorghum grains and hay^ — are 
largest on record* .Last of the food 
subsidies will be withdrawn by June 30, 
1946- -..To maintain wartime volume of 
linseed oil. Government guarantees $3-60 
a bushel for the 1946 flax crop, Min- 
neapolis basis. -Missouri Valley 
Authority is a dead duck on Capitol 
Hill. .. .Surplus Property offers 500 car- 
loads of used army tires, as is, at $30 
and $70 a ton- .. .Current Surplus 
Property catalog lists 142,000 dif- 
ferent consumer-goods items (without 
regard to sizes and styles) at 15,000 
^"declaration points** in U. S. .Henry 
Wallace gets in Harry Truman's hair.... 
Domestic air lines now employ 55,000, 
more than three times 1940 total ; plan 
for 120,000 by end of ' 47* Inter- 
national Harvester will license about 
1,000 of its 1,242 patents to interested 
producers in other lines. 
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BUT VtCTOtr BOtjOS 



Serving the Tobacco Industry 



Tobocco products hove a dollor value of well over 1U billions o yeor, ortd 
trucks not only carry the lood but ore on im|]ortant reoson v^hy the fovorite 
brand in your pocket is fresh, Becouse swift distribution is a must, Reo is 
o favorite with the tobacco jobbing trade. Today's big Reo trucks and trac' 
tors ore ruggedly built for the heovy loads— powered for the long, hard 
hauls— precision-built for profitable, trouble-f ree^ on-time deliveries. They're 
proving ihis in civilion service and tn operations of the Armed Forces all 
over the world. Ask your Reo deoler for complete specifications on the big, 
new, powerful Reos which ore now being delivered. 



REO MOTORS, IN€«, LANSING 20, MICHIGAN 

fiieiwy Branch0t, Oiitfihvfoet and Dvofen ft ^fmcipot Citi*i 
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The Old 



Familiar Faces... 



WHERE ARE THEY NOW? 

By WALTER TROHAN 




Homer S.Cummmgs 



DESERTIONS from the New 
Deal hove multiplied as men 
who toolc government jobs to 
do good left them to do well 

Back in the days when Washington 
appeared to be a city of wide-eyed 
men bent on making America over on 
a pattern borrowed, at least in part, 
from the sharper tailors in the fairy 
tale who pretended to fashion for the 
king clothes so wondrous that they 
could only be seen by the wise, there 
was but one way for the business man 
to look on the New Dealer — and that 
was down. 

But in the years which have inter- 
vened, the business man has been 
forced to lift up his eyes to look his 
iid tormentors in the face because so 
many of the New Dealers are now 
living the abundant life that was 



promised to the 10,000,000 unem- 
ployed of a dozen years ago. Those 
New Dealers who have ventured 
beyond the safe depth of the public 
pay roJl have done well for them- 
selves in a worldly way. 

While Washington may sigh with 
Charles Lamb, **A11, all are gond the 
old familiar faces/' the marts of com- 
merce and industry know that they 
have merely changed their addresses 
and perhaps their song. No more do 
they chorus that business men are 
''economic royalists/' "financial Bour- 
bons,*' "Princes of privilege" and 
''forces of entrenched greed/' In- 
stead, they are in step with the march 
of private enterprise toward a great- 
er postwar America, 

This change is not so surprising or 
humorous as it would seem at first 
glance. Mortality among palace 
guards runs high. Men who are ele- 
vated to posts of power by the favor 
of the President find quite often the 
fall from grace is as rapid as that of 



Lucifer and the end almost as igno- 
minious. 

The palace guard is no Camorra 
bonded together by terrible oaths for 
a common purpose. It is rather a 
group of men basking in the changing 
warmth of presidential favor. Each 
is vying with his fellows for the most 
favored post. Even if he survives the 
backstairs intrigues of his fellows he 
may still meet his end at the hands 
of regular departmental officials who 
are always jealous of favorites. 

In the last century Emerson aptly 
wrote : *'Men siich as they are, very 
naturally seek money or power; and 
power because it is as good as 
money." This quotation was brought 
up to date by former Senator Gerald 
R Nye of North Dakota with: "He 
who serves the New Deal for power 
will serve the devil for better wages." 

It must be said, however, in all fair- 
ness, that not all of those who left the 
New Deal left solely for money; some 
left in honest differences of opinion 
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titicai views widened to an U! 
able chasm. Moley broke n 
abruptly iti a heated quarrel. 

Farley, a No. I rement aaleaman. 



the real author of the Koo»e- 
' ^t, the best 
half fif the 



A i.i^n Farley got to Chimgci. he 
knew the jig wjis up and the Hull- 



i thv Uiird 
i go be fort* 

the convention tor the vice preai- 
dency, Roost^vt-lt never forjjave him 
for balkiuK the prenidf ntta) will. Far- 

Ti for a few 
hiH exit aK 

the third term ]K»htical eanni>nade 
began. With a mild publicity fanfare 
he stepped into a post paying about 
$75, OW a year an head uf Ihf exjM^rl 



At a dinner tabic aft4er a confer- 
ence on the "economic roynliat" n 
eeptancc npeerh. which wa#t Inn 



Htand. At ihi tal^lf were K* 
MiiSH Mairi!' ^i/- 1 !! . ' 
Bonal aec! 

another gli' \m tin.. 
Stanley High, still 
writer; and Th- 
m^nior partner ol ^ 
nership of New I>eal Idea men. The 
junior partner. Bi^njamin V, Cohen, 
was not present. 

High Df>ened the attack on Moley 



an. 




did his best job of selling in 19'S2 
when be sold the nation on Roosevelt 
Early in 1936 he set out to do as good 
a job for Cordell Hull the old grray 
fox of the State Department At the 
aame time he planned to do a little 
promoting of himself for the second 
place on the Democratic ticket. To 
this end, Farley placed his name on 
the ballot in Massachusetts and won 
a delegation pledged to him at Chi- 
cago. This was done with the Presi* 
dent's approval. When he obtained 
that ?r Farley surmised that 

Roosc v .1 not prof>ose to run for 
a third term. Even at the time Roose- 
velt was sending Harry Hopkins and 
James F. Bvrnea, then Senator and 
now S V of State, to ' 

to pur the precedent-l 1 

third term, he assured Farley in a 
Sunday conference at the family 
estate on the aristocratic upper 



Leon 
Hendtrscin 



division of The Coca-Cola Company. 
The job put Farley back into sales- 
manship. Strangely enough, Farley's 
departure increased rather than di- 
minished his political stature, be*- 
cause of his devotion to principle. 
Today he wears the mantle of Alfred 
E Smith, and fills it very well, indeed. 

Leff offer a quarrel 

MOLEY'S departure, though less 
publicized* was more dramatic. It 
rame after a bitter quarrel in the 
' ' one evening in June. 

Jays before the second 
term convention at Philadelphia. 
Moley was inding the New Deal yoke 
a bit chafing and had vigorously at- 



who was the New Dears liaiscm 
with big business. Moley did not lik 
High, who was the organiz^^r an 
founder of the Good Neigh bi>; 
League, whose principal demonslnj 
tion of neigh terliness was to vote fo; 
Roosevelt in 1936, Had it not l>een f<; 
his dislike for High, Moley woul 
have joined in the laughter th 
banter occasioned. Instead he r 
torted with some heat* 

Roosevelt, seeing that Moley 
irked, joined in the baiting with d 
light. Moley took cm the Pn-sident. 
In no time words flew that could not 
be forgotten. Somehow through all 
the tension the s|>eech was put t 
gether, but Moley left that nigh' 
never to return. He 
velt again except for 
luncheon that September at Hyd 
Park. 

Moley did not make the right in 
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one jump. On quitting liis unofficial 
role of No. 1 braintruster he teamed 
up with the amiable though some- 
what confused Vincent Aster, in- 
heritor of wealth and fishing host to 
Roosevelt, in launching the magazine 
Today. Soliciting subscriptions and 
advertising for his publication was 
a hazardous occupation in the busi- 
ness world Moley had belabored* 
New Dealers were long on subscrip- 
tions but short on advertising- 

When the experiment floundered, 
Moley stepped into an editorship of 
Newsweek, He also kept his hand in 
ghost writing speeches by turning 
out^ for the most part, addresses de- 
nouncing the New Deal, which were 



personable and brilliant young man 
was smuggled into the White House 
in an accordion. His manipulation of 
the instrument and a mcJiow bari- 
tone brought him presidential favor. 
Soon he was issuing orders to sena- 
tors, congressmen and officials from 
the White Houset or, at least, claim- 
ing to speak from the magic 1600 
Fennsylvania Avenue address. He 
played a prominent part in drafting 
the Securities Act of 1933, the Securi- 
ties Exchange Act of 1934 and the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act 
of 1935. Now, in private practice, he 
is representing men and corporations 
he denounced in his days at the White 
House dinner table. 



shipbuilden His activities in the 
Sterling Products Company, party to 
the international drug cartel with 
the powerful German L G. Farbenin- 
dustrie, and other legal deals have 
been thoroughly and competently ex- 
plored by Alva Johnston in a series 
of three articles in The Saturday 
Evening Post, 

It is strange that Corcoran alone 
of the Washington fraternity of *' law- 
yers' lawyers'* has had his legalistic 
lobbying subjected to congressional 
inquiry and laid before the public in 
pitiless publicity. He himself attrib- 
uted the exposure to powerful 
enemies he made in the White House 
and not among business men he hit 




James la>«t 



delivered by an assortment of orators 
on and off the political stump. Moley, 
who does very well financially in his 
editorship, made the break with FDE 
complete by turning out a biography 
of the genesis of the New Deal, under 
the title, ''After Seven Years," Mr. 
Roosevelt could never forgive him 
that, either* 

Tu^o other members of the dinner 
party are also doing well on the out- 
side^ These are High and Corcoran, 
High, former member of the Method- 
ist Mission to China and prohibition 
thumper, is a roving editor for The 
Reader's Digest, In this and other 
magazines he has drawn on his White 
House association profitably and, 
curiously enough, largely to lambaste 
the New Deal- 
Co rcoran's story has figured prom- 
inently in the newspapers and maga- 
zines. It needs no detailing here. This 



In those days Corcoran was wont 
to tell his friends: ''Make me a civil 
ser\ice commissioner ten years from 
now, and Fll be content. I think I can 
do better work there than anywhere 
else," 

A year after he was out, however, 
this chubby-faced dynamo was tell- 
ing a Senate investigating commit- 
tee, don't think, Senator, that I 
have touched a case in the past year 
for less than $5,000/' 

That isn't hay in any body *s law 
office, Corcoran's salary when he was 
a White House pillar was $10,000 a 
year as assistant counsel for the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. 
He acknowledged that he had set a 
goal of $1,000,000 a year for himself 
as a "lawyers' lawyer" who knows his 
way around Washington, 

He received fees of more than 
$250,000 from Henry J. Kaiser, the 



en 7" 



while he was in power. The most pow- 
erful of these enemies is Justice Felix 
Frankfurter, at whose feet Corcoran 
learned law at Harvard. Pupil and 
teacher broke over Corcoran's ambi- 
tion to be solicitor general in 1940 
(he forgot the civil ser\^ice commis- 
sion in that year) and have been 
struggling furiously since* 

Washington lawyering, according 
to no less an authority than former 
Senator James Watson of Indiana, 
dean of the poJitico-Iegalizers, con- 
sists in "doing others welL" The 
Washington lawyer, he adds, must be 
well informed in the law, fearless in 
the face of work, industrious as the 
proverbial bee and know the right 
(Continued on page 52) 
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RUSSIA Cannot 



THE SOVIET'S political and social philosophies, it 
has been demonstrated, do not mesh with her 
dreams of becoming an economic rival of Uncle Sam 



As 



WE begin hesitatingly to take 
stock amidst the hflter^skelter of the 
postwar world, certain changes are 
appearing which were neither de- 
sired nor expected, but which, never- 
theless, win influence the shape of 
things to come more than many other 
factors. 

For inatance, toward the end of the 
war it seemed evident that the United 
States had become the most power- 
ful country in the world. This has 
been said and written thousands of 
times. But now the public is learning 
thatp almost overnight, this assump- 
tion has become questionable. It ap- 
pears that at least in regard to one 
element of power the United States 
has suddenly been badly — perhaps 
irretrievably — outstripped. 

The Soviet Union which before the 
war comprised 170,000,000 people 
suddenly confronts us as a mass of 
315,000.000 people. It has openly an- 
nexed three Baltic states and por- 
tions of Finland, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Rumania. It is about to 
annex, by other methods, but no less 
irrevocably, other regions— the new 
Poland » the remains of Rumania and 
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Czech Qsloviikia, **astern Germany » 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Hungary and 
several other bits which, in ever>* in* 
ternationally important respect, 
must now be regarded as parts of 
Russia. AM this amounts to an in- 
crease of Russians population by no 
less than 145.000.000 people. It is an 
increase achieved within a few 
months, and it exceeds the total pop- 
ulation of the United States. And we 
are referring here only to European 
annexations iind ''satellites." We may 
soon learn that just as much has been 
added to Russia in Asia, 

These figures do not tell the whole 
story. Statisticians have also drawn 
attention to the j)robable [x^pulntion 
figures of the near future. It is a fact 
that in Russia children are being 
born in great numbers, while in 
America, as in all well-to-do coun- 
tries, the number of births is not any- 
thing like as great, and is progres- 
sively declining. The balance of 
cradles and graves shows that» in the 
course of every year, every 1,000 
Russians increase to 1»016, while 
everj; 1,000 Americans, at the pres- 
ent rate, incre^j^se-tcr onlv^ 1,006 and, 

'1 
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Equal American Production 



By LEOPOLD SCHWARZSCHILD 



at the rates that will prevail 25 years 
hence, only to 1,001. Within the next 
25 years» the American population 
will increase to only 150p000,000, that 
of the Soviet Empire to roughly 
430,000.000. By 1970 Russia will rule 
over a population approximately 
three times greater than that of the 
United States, Once again we must 
note: the inevitable Russian expan- 
sions in Asia are not taken into ac- 
count in these figures. 

More people and resources 

THE military significance of these 
facts is obvious. More people mean 
more soldiers and more workers* Fur- 
thermore » Russia's increase in popu- 
lation is complemented by her in- 
crease in strateg^ic territories, raw 
materials, factories, farm acreage, 
cattle, forests, hydraulic power, sci- 
entists and engineers. With regard to 
many factors of military might the 
Russian position has been strength- 
ened. But with regard to population, 
it has been strengthened to a colossal 
extent- From now on it will be 
strengthened every year. 

Now, the world b^ing what it is, 
this inevitably implies an enormous 
and progressive strengthening of 
Russia's political position as well. 



Before the war the Russian 
system took seven workers 
to make what, under our 
system, can be made by one 



Suddenly, unexpectedly, the United 
States sees herself confronted with a 
competitor whose international 
weight and influence threaten to 
grow much p-eater than her own in 
the course of time. None of the politi- 
cal consequences that this fact im- 
plies for America is welcome, and 
several of the political perspectives 
are gloomy. It would be childish to 
gloss over this upheaval in the politi- 
cal structure of the world. 

The question arises whether sim- 
ilar consequences are to be feared in 
the economic field, too. Is it conceiv- 
able that the United States can be 
demoted to a second rank power not 
only in the political field, but also in 
the industrial and commercial mar- 
kets? 

In 1939, Mr. Molotov, then Presi- 



dent of the Council of People's Com- 
missars, made a speech about the 
third Five Year Plan. He character- 
ized the general goal of this plan as 
'^catching up with, and overtaking, 
the United States." At that time, this 
goal sounded frankly ridiculous — 
and it was ridiculous. But is it not a 
serious possibility now when the 
ratio of the two populations is no 
longer 130 to 170. but 135 to 315— 
and will it not be even more so in the 
future, when the ratio has gradually 
been transformed to 150 to 430? 

I have heard intelligent people 
raise this question and indulge in as- 
tonishingly pessimistic forecasts. 
Fortunately it can be said quite defi- 
nitely that in this respect no anxiety 
is justified* It is just as absurd to 
conjure up the specter of Soviet Kus- 
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sia's economic preponderance, as it 
is chiEdish to shut one's eyes to the 
specter of her political pre ponder- 
anee. If anything is certain in this 
world, it is that, even with a jjopula- 
tion three times as g^reat as ours, 
Russia will not economically **over- 
take"' this country; not in ten, or in 
25 or even in 50 years. 

It is cJeiir why so many people 
overestimate Russia's economic po- 
tentialities at present. Her successes 
in the war against Germany have 
confused them* 

Was not Germany a country of ex- 
traordinary industrial strength? 
Very well. then» Russian industry 
must have been approximately as 
strong. Otherwise, according to the 
current line of argument, she would 
not have been able to hold out and, 
in the end, to win. 

Fought on despite handicops 

IT IS time to correct this completely 
false picture. The truth is that, in 
this war, Russia's industry was clear- 
ly inferior to Germany's. Once again, 
as has so often happened in history, 
it has been proved that in war even 
gigantic economic inferiority can be 
compensated by superiority of an- 
other kind. 

War is not a purely industrial con- 
test. In 1812, thanks to assets of a 
quite non^economic nature, the tsar 
defeated Napoleon who was economi- 
cally far stronger. 

Likewise, in the war of 1941**45» 
assets of a quite non-economic nature 
gradually swung the balance of the 
scales in favor of Russia. Russia had 
inexhaustible masses of people; she 
had immense expanses of territory, 
an almost Arctic climate, the morale 
of a victim of aggression, the extraor- 
dinary capacity of her people to 
subsist on very little. Those were the 
assets which helped Russia to cancel 
out her tremendous economic In- 
feriority to Germany -and later the 
power of the Allies was added to 
these. 

There can be no doubt about that 
inferiority, American reporters saw 
the Russian Army enter Berlin. They 
were astern i shed to see division after 
division pass by, which technically 
seemed to belong to 1812 rather than 
to 1945, 

Nine-tenths of the artillery was 
not motorized, but drawn by horses, 
and even oxen and cows. The trans- 
port columns were a conglomeration 
of primitive vehicles of all types, 
from peasant carts to old cabs. There 
was no resemblance between the 
equipment of these victorious divi- 
sions and the equipment of the de- 
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feated Germans, let alone the Amer- 
icans. 

Most decidedly, Russians victory 
does not prove that the victor has 
attained anything remotely resem- 
bling the industrial level even of the 
vanquished. Far from it! And Rus- 
sia's military victory does not in the 
least shake our conviction that she 
will notp within any foreseeable 
period, attain the amount, variety 
and quality of American peacetime 
production. 

More labor needed 

THE most elementary reasfin for 
this is that in Russia every manu- 
factured article requires incompar- 
ably more labor power than in Amer- 
ica, and that there is little prospect 
of fundamentally narrowing this 
gap. Before the war, the Russian 
system required an average of TOO 
men to produce an object which, un- 
der the American system, requires 
an average of 100 men. Without 
doubt, this prewar gap will be wid- 
ened in the first postwar years. But 
let us regard the prewar state of af- 
fairs as that of today. Then we can 
express it numerically by the equa- 
tion: one American worker - seven 
Russians, 

This equation is obtained when one 
takes into account the production of 
k)oth countries, agricultural plus in- 
dustrial, before the war^ — when one 
takes into account the different size 
of each population- — when one con- 
siders that every grown-up Russian 
was on some kind of pay roll, while 
roughly one-half of grown-up Amer- 
icans were engaged in no "gainful 
occupations—and when one atlows 
for the fact that Russian working 
hours are longer. All these factors 
are included in our equation: Seven 
Russians were required to produce as 
much as one American, 

The implications of this are evi- 
dent. How great would Russia's popu- 
lation have to be to reach the volume 
of American production ? Seven times 
greater than that of laboring Amer- 
ica ( which is one half of our total 
population) or 470,000/100. With her 
present 315,000.000 Russia will 
achieve only approximately two- 
thirds of Anu^rica's production; with 
her future 430,000,000 she will still 
fall below it. In any event the fruits 
of this production will have to be 
distributed to twice and three times 
more people than in America. 

The question is whether the pres- 
ent productivity of Russian labor will 
improve in the future. Well, first of 
all, why is it so low? 

One cause is, of course, that Rus- 



sia Ls still inadecfiiaieTy e<|tiTfip4>(j 
with machines. There ia no doubt that 
the Soviets will push on with mech- 
anization and there is no doubt that 
an improvement will result. But how 
much improvement? So far, it has 
been consistently proved that a ma- 
chine in Soviet Russia is not nearly 
as effective aa the same machine in 
other countries, 

Big factories with the most modern 
American equipment were built in 
Russia and then they required 
twice, three times and four times tht» 
sta^ required by the same factor ieR 
in America. This phenomenon was 
confirmed by all the experts who were 
able to study Russian plants. Equally 
confirmed is the further phenomenon 
that in Russia a machine goes out of 
order and is discarded much earlier 
than the same machine in a western 
country. It is hard to believe that the 
tractors with which an agricultural 
district had been equipped amidst 
great enthusiasm, three years later 
lay about, all of them, in repair 
shops; but this fact was reported in 
a Moscow industrial newspaper. 

What all this amounts to is that the 
productivity of Russian labor cannot 
soon be brought up to the American 
level even by the most extensive 
mechanization. 

Not mechanically minded 

NEXT to the lack of machines, there 
is the incompetence of the people who 
operate them. This incompetence is 
in turn explained either by the tem- 
perament of the Russian race» which 
is supposedly antipathetic to western 
or Nordic efficiency; or by the tech- 
nological inexperience of a nation 
which till only recently was a nation 
of peasants. Then the familiar illus- 
trations are usually adduced, like 
that of the stopped-up wash basin in 
a Moscow hotel, which is tinkered at 
every few days by a new worker, and 
which nevertheless remains out of 
order, 

I do not attach much importance to 
the Eirgument of race. The Russians 
who two and three generations ago 
came in masses to America performed 
their tasks in the mines and factories 
not very differently from the immi- 
grants of other nations. There have 
always been highly talented Russian 
scientists and technicians. But it is 
obvious that the more truth there is 
in the race argument the less likely 
it is that great changes will take 
place in the near future. National 
traits are stubborn. Inefficiencies de- 
riving from the Russian national 
character and still present as late as 
tCcnitbmed on page HQ} 
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The Midwest Dusts Out 



By JUNIUS B. WOOD 




Its Voting Booths 




The middle west, with its farms and industry 
of average America, is looking ahead to Nov, 5, 1946. 
On til at day the United States will hold its first peace- 
time electioi since 1938, and the entire world awaits 
the decision. 

The 80th Congress, a new House of Representatives 
and one-third, or more, of the Senate will be chosen. In 
addition, governors will be elected in 35 states, possi- 
bly in more if vacancies occur in the meantime. 

The people will not elect a President but the vote will 
be a verdict on the war years and on the months which 
have followed. More important, the voters' reaction on 
national issues will chart our nation's course for the 
future* 

Though the decision is 11 months away, the out- 
standing issues are clear. Party leaders, always hope- 
ful for an eleventh hour stampede, hesitate to commit J 
themselves. Ordinary people — ^ farmers, factory work- 
ers, merchants, clerks, clergymen and employers - 
know what they want put to the ballot test 

Never before has the republic faced so many tssues.| 
They affect the daily life of every citizen, in the home, 
and at work. Even the destinies of distant countries arel 
in the balance as our nation steps into a broader role in| 
international affairs. 

While individual opinions on what is best for the 
nation arc influenced by persona! interests, byorganiza*! 
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lion or party, agreement is general 
in pickin^j the broad isaiies. They arc : 

1. Gev#rnm#nl »p#nfiing. Wars 
must hM> won rt-^K Girdle ha of eoat and 
debts. That has L>een done and the 
country again is *'eash conscious/' 
Taxes, the political perennial, tap ev- 
ery pocket and the people demand 
less sjHmdin^. 

2. Nationol subsidies. These in- 
chide farm paritica and aids to busi- 
ness as weM as national and state un- 
employment benefits. Though farm- 
ers and city workers are their own 
best customers, they do not agree on 
who deserves government bounty. 

3^ Infervention in private busmets. 

With production no longer a war 
necessity, business interests incline 
to the view that prices, quotas and 
wage disputes, for example, should 
cease to be a concern of government. 
On the other hand, labor organi sta- 
tions favor more government con- 
trols. 



4. Universal military trainirif . The 

argument w\ll increase in intensity 
with slight chance of Congress risk- 
ing a decision b?fore the 1946 elec- 
tion, Miliicjuft of returned service men 
and women, casually accepted as the 
**voice of ex^>erience/' will have more 
influence than resolutions of organ- 
izations. 

5. The Raosevelt personality and 
record. The issue in three camijaigns 
still appeals to many in both parties 
who cherish bygone likes and dislikes 
in a fast moving world of realities. 

6. Hopes for o contented world. 

The war made Americans world con* 
scious. Promises of a peacetime 
world with equal rights for small and 
large nations have materializt^d into 
a w^orld of jxiwer [jolitics to be ruled 
by the United States, the Soviet 
Union and Great Britain with France 
and China receiving occasional honor- 
able mention. After the London con- 
ference deadlock, many even are 
skeptical of the future health and 




good influence of the newly born 
United Nations Organisation. 

These are issues which, obser\^ers 
in the Middle West believi*, will en- 
dure until the election. Others, which 
may lose impi>rtance or diBap|>car in 
the coming months, include : 

I. Pearl Harbor. While the public 
demands the wht*le story of that dis- 
aster, the chief actors are no longer 
in ofRce and disclosures, 'v^ hile jKisst- 
biy ftxing the blame, will nr>t bring 
back what has been lost in lives and 
property* 

1. SiKty million [obs or 8,000,000 
unemployed. Popular opinion hacked 
by its own observations is that jobs 
are here for those who want them but 
prophecies for 194fj differ widely. 

3. Strikes. Unless they flare into 
nation-wide disorders or paralyze all 
production, they will be accepted as 
a fight for more pay for less work 
and as a vacation after the long 
hours of wartime jobs, 

4. Bring the boys home. At the 

present rate of demobilization and 
with transiKirtation available, most 
of our service men and women will be 
home and out of uniform before elec- 
tion, along with foreign wives and 
babies. 

Hard to cut costs 

WITHIN these broad general classi- 
fications, the arguments multiply. All 
want taxes reduced but differ on how. 
A bookish friend figures that his six 
months old baby will pay taxes for 60 
years on the present national debt. 
Many will accept his estimate but 
differ on what saving can be made to 
give the baby a few more years *'out 
of the red."* 

Reducing government pay rolls ap- 
peals to those whose names are not 
on the rolls. Government employees, 
however, count as votes and arc nim- 
ble in finding new government jobs 
as old ones disappear. When the Of- 
fice of Inter-American Affairs and 
Office of Strategic Her\ices were abol- 
ished, the State Department took 
over most of their activities and em* 
pIo\'ees, 

Employees from the Office of WaJ' 
Information found jobs in embassies 
and consulates over the world. The 
Army announces the discharge of 
25.000 civilians— presumably in or- 
dinance plants — but excuses demo- 
bilization delays on the pretext that 
it dc:>es not have stenographers to 
/ Co )i t tn u rd f * n p ntjr 12 U 
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Uke many o small commu- 
nify, Cherokee's Mom Street 
ends, ond homes begin, ot 
the trees in the bockground 



TULSA 



Where Farm and Factory Meet 

By J. GILBERT HILL 



WAR emergency in brassieres which gave a lift to 
a country town may go down in history as one of the 
first concrete evidences of a new industrial revolution 
sweeping America — still to be recognized for what 
it really is! 

An earlier industrial revolution — the invention of 
power in the steam engine by Watt, of mass produc- 
tion in Hargreaves' spinning jenny, and other de- 
velopments of the same nature about 1750 to ISOO — 
helped create big cities. 

Soon men and machines were collected in a single 
spot to serve the new god of "Efficiency." Then sky- 
scrapers and apartment houses were born, along with 
numerous new economic and social problems. 

Now, the new revolution may end the dominance 
of big cities- 

Pew places in America, perhaps, provide as good a 
place to study this revolution as Cherokee, Okla., a 
county seat of 2.500 population, square In the middle 
of the nation's w^heat belt, just south of the Kansas 
line. 

Cherokee never had an industry. Sometimes local 
boosters vaguely wished for something; but the price 
of wheat, butterfat, and fat steers, or the demand for 
young chickens and eggs, after all, was much more 
important, 

Cherokee's main business was buying farmers' 
{Continued on page 70) 
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THIS TOWN, which had never boasted a 
factory, learned how to fit into the industrial 
picture during the war— and now has [obs 
to offer its returning service men 




r^^no s t.r J ■•♦'II. 



Horvey Bonto and C. 0« DoggeH carried the ball for 
Cherokee's first factory, beoded the *'Uplift Society'* 

II 




The SOLDIER 



FOR the next 90 years, the Veterans' 
Administration will be a busy place. 
How much it will cost to run depends on 
the future — and on the veterans, too 



They nre really bej^inrang to come 
back now. After a long and hazardous 
ride on the coat-tails of Fate, the 
greater part of our fighting forces is 
headed for home, 

Thia homecoming, in comparison 
with those of all our other wars, 
will be the largest — and the best. 
Throughout the land, federal, state 
and local governments have estab- 
lished numerous faeilities to help the 
returning veterans of World War IL 
In addition, hundreds of public and 
private organissations have also set 
up machinery to serve them. 

Unlike the monarchies of old, when 
kings, out of the largess of divine 
beneficence, granted their returned 
soldiers (particularly the crippled) 
the exclusive right to beg on the 
king's highw*ay, our democracy be- 
lieves that those who have fought its 
wars should be compensated in a 
more tangible manner. Hence, the 
former homestead grants, also our 
pension rolls, soldiers' homeSi dis* 
ability allotments, bonuseSi benefits 
to dependents and other features of 
the Veterans Adniinist ration — ^in- 
eluding the current GI Bill of Rights, 
which sets forth the aids and prerog- 
atives granted by Congress to veter- 
ans of World War 11 holding an hon- 
orable discharge. 

In an attempt to discover what 
some of our fighters thought about 
the various advantages available to 
them under federal law, a score or 
more were questioned at restaurants, 
bars, cocktail parties and on trains. 
The answers given were to this gen- 
eral effect (only stronger) : 

**A pox on the Veterans Adminis- 
tration j They're too old-pokey down 
there. I hope I'll never have to have 
anything to do with 'em/' 

It is only fair to add, however, that 
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not one of these soldiers, of whom a 
few had just been discharged, spoke 
from personal experience; their re- 
actions were based on observation 
and hearsay. Nevertheless, none of 
them had any desire to apply for a 
business loan, a veteran purchase- 
preference for obtaining surpluscom- 
modities, a vocational rehabilitation 
or educational allotment, for medical 
or dental care or any other benefit to 
which they were entitled. But then, 
like the great majority of returning 
service men, not one of them was 
handicapped — and all were enjoying 
the best of health. Unlike the major- 
ity, though, each had finished with 
his education and had a good job to 
return to. 

Time-wasting forms 

IN answer to the question, *'Do you 
expect to apply for a GI home loan?"* 
their collective remarks came to 
this: "Sure, if there is not too much 
red tape connected with it* Prices 
are rather high right now to build 
or buy. but later on — ^weU. why 
shouldn't I? I'll be paying for it. 
whether I do or I don't/' 

Asked what they thought should 
be added to the "Bill of Rights' — 
and what the Veterans Administra- 
tion should do — to gain their respect 
and Hpi'iroval, the boiled -down, gen- 
eral feeling was that the of 
Rights" was okay, 

"The disabled are entitled to alJ 
that can be done for them/' remarked 
one Eighth Air Force flyer, '*And if 
a vet wants job training or an educa- 
tion, give it to him. But do it quick! 
There's too much red tape and delay. 
Why should a soldier's widow have to 
fill out countless forms and wait 
months for her insurance benefits?'* 



*'Hcll/' sputtered one South Pacific 
veteran, **one of my buddies wan 
killed months ago on Okinawa, but 
his widow hasn't received a cent 3'et ?** 

Only a couple of those questioned 
seemed inclined to make allowances 
for Veterans Ad ministration '3 short- 
comings, due to the progressively 
heavy demands made upon its ser- 
vices b,v veterans and dependents of 
veterans of the war just ended. 

Told that the Veterans Adminis- 
tration claimed to be greatly under- 
staffed, and that the new adminis- 
trator, General Omar N. Bradley, 
was taking steps to speed up all ad- 




Many think the Veterans Ad< 
iiiinistroti#n too **old fogey" 
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Becomes a VETERAN 

ByDONNLAYNE ^ 



Past Wars Still Take Cash 



War of 1812 




IN pensions alone » the War of 1812 has cost 
$46.000.000— roughly about $14,000,000 less 
than the cost of the war itself. In 1944 — 
129 years after the fighting — a daughter of a 
soldier was still on the pension list. 



Mexican War 




THE Mexican war lasted 20 months. Actual 
fighting took 1,721 lives out of a force of 
139,000 soldiers, cost about $86,000,000. Pen- 
sions have totaled more than $61,000,000, In 
1944—98 years after the war's end — 65 of the 
veterans* widows and one child were still re- 
ceiving government checks. 

Civil War 




CIVIL WAR battles took the lives of 110,070 
Union and 74,524 Confederate soldiers. Cost to 
the North of the actual fighting was $3,037,- 
400,000. Pensions now cost $14,000,000 a year; 
total paid out to date: $8,100,000,000. Some 
350 veterans, 25,000 widows (including re- 
married ones) and 1,600 children are still on 
the list receiving pensions. 



Indian Wars 




STILL receiving pensions as a result of the 
Indian Wars, fought between 1840 and 71, are 
1,200 veterans, 2,800 widows and 50 children. 
Total paid for pensions so far: $93,000,000, 

Spantsh-Anrterican War 




THE Spanish -American War lasted 120 days, 
took the lives of 345 soldiers in battle, cost 
some $361,000,000. Its pensioners, some 130,- 
000 veterans, 65,000 widows, 5,000 children, 
100 parents (56,000 more persons than the 
144,000 soldiers engaged) received $125,000,000 
in 1944, Pensions paid out to the present time 
exceed $2,000,000,000. 

World War I 




LIVES lost in World War I: battle, 53,497 ; dis- 
ease and accident, 81,417. Wounded, totaled 
201,471. Armed force was less than 4,100,000. 
Now, more than 581,000 veterans, widows, 
children and parents get allotments exceed- 
ing $264,000,000 a year. More than $5,160,- 
000,000 has been paid out in World War I 
pensions in the past 27 years- 
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judication, paper work and pro- 
cedures, another soldier replied : 

'*The private insurance companies 
have been shorlhanded» too, but mofll 
of them pay off their death claims in 
three days. Why should it take the 
Government four to six months to do 
the same? On the same guy, too!" 

*1 don't know/' chimed in another 
battle*decorated veteran (he had 
just received his discharge some 19 
hours previously ) , **how much it costs 
to run the VA each year» but what- 
ever it is, 1 think all of us ought to 
insist on a well-run and efficient or- 
ganization down there* It*s going to 
be the biggest outfit in Government 
for a long time/' 

It will also be one of the busiest. 

Even during 1944, with various, 
recently enlarged facilities, the VA 
found itself hard-pressed to cope 
with the calls made upon it. Its 90,000 
beds ( a late increase of some 10,0t)0, 
with an average stay per patient of 
four months) were not sufficient ; its 
95 hospitals and clinics needed 4,000 
more doctors and 12,000 nurses; and 
its insurance services, adjudication 
of claims and office procedure badly 
bogged down. All this, in spite of the 
fact that 10,000 new emplojees had 
been added since 1943, and pay roll 
expenses upped some $29,000,000 to 
a total of approximately $135,- 
000;000 annually. 

Exponsion needed 

FOR the next few years, at least, 
VA will be called upon to serve only 
a small percentage of all World War 
II veterans. Cases requiring disabil- 
ity allotments, payments to bene- 
ficiaries, hospitalization, medical, 
dental and domiciliary care will be 
relatively few in proportion to the 
total number we had in the armed 
forces. 

Nevertheless, that '*small per- 
centage'* will require a greatly en- 
larged VA. Many of its facilities and 
offices will have to be doubled or 
trebled. 

How big it will eventually be, and 
how much money it will spend, de- 
pends upon the future. And the fu- 
ture depends upon the veterans. 

The immediate future, of course, 
will see the greater part of our 15,- 
000,000 service men and women turn 
veterans. Soon, a large percentage of 
these veterans will become strictly 
occupied with their civilian problems. 
Many can be expected to join either 
old or new service organizations. 
Other individuals will start their 
careers as official veterans—selling 
insurance to other veterans or run- 
ning for either org^anization or po- 



litical office — or doing all three. 

Before long, many of our alder- 
men, mayors, county commissioners, 
sheriffs, state Jegislators, governors, 
congressmen and senators will be 
bumped out of office by some up-and- 
coming veteran of World Wir 11. 
Some 20 years from now, possibly, 
one of their members will occupy the 
White House. No small number will 
live their lives and prosper on the 
promises they make to do great 
things for our "brave soldiers who 
kept the beast of Berlin from our 
sacred shores." 

Because of the law of averages* 
some of these veterans will be good 
leaders, some will be bad, and most 
of them u^ll be mediocre. But how 
to tell which from which? Under 
such conditions, who can tell about 
the future ? Or what the veterans will 
want? Or how big VA will become? 

Cost of past pensions 

PROBABLY the best way to forecast 
the years ahead is to take a look at 
what the veterans of past wars have 
been given in the way of compensa- 
tion. Not including the one just 
ended, our past wars have created a 
group of about 745t000 living pen- 
sioners to whom the Government 
sends more than $405,000,000 annu- 
ally, (See page 35,) 

In the past 129 years, up to June, 
1944, the nation has made cash pay- 
ments of more than $18,000,000,000 
to veterans and dependents of vet- 
erans of our war forces. This does not 
include pensions paid to veterans of 
our peacetime Army and Navy, Cur- 
rent pensions being paid to 43,000 
veterans of our Regular Bstablish^ 
ment (peacetime armed forces) and 
to beneficiaries — 6,000 widows, 5,000 
children and 8,000 parents — total 
slightly more than $23,000,000 a 
year, The accumulative total, as of 
June 1944. was $233,000,000, 

In addition to pension expendi- 
tures, the Veterans Administration 
has disbursed vast amounts for other 
benefits. Before World War I, Uncle 
Sam did not provide much more than 
cash and a few homes for veterans. 
Since then, other advantages have 
been added, and tens of thousands of 
veterans have been given out-patient 
and in-patient laboratory tests, phys- 
ical and X-ray examinations, oper- 
ations, medical and dental service, 
home visits, and hospital and domi- 
ciliary care. The annual expenditures 
for this care increase each year as the 
veterans grow older. 

So far, we have paid more than 
$10,000,000,000 for such facilities and 
services — and will continue to dis- 



burse many millions more, (In 1941. 
three-fifths of the beds in some 80- 
odd veterans' hospitals were occupied 
by more than 33.000 neuropsychiatnc 
patients. Care of each World War I 
casualty of this type costs about 
$35,000, Such cases are increasing at 
the rate of 4,000 a year.) 

Higher costs ore coming 

HOWEVER, what lies ahead will 
dwarf all these previous costs. 

As of June, 1944 some 208.000 
World War II veterans were receiving 
service-connected disability allot- 
ments, and 27,800 dependents of de- 
ceased veterans had been added to 
the pension rolls. Allotment and pen- 
sion payments for the year totalled 
$50»000.000— and victory had not yet 
arrived. The yearly disbursement to 
meet the veteran needs of 1945 will 
no doubt run close to $2,500,000,000. 
The year 1946 will call for greater 
disbursements. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars' 
bonus plan* if adopted, would add an- 
other $32,000,000,000 to the load. 

The hospitalization load of World 
War n is expected to be about three 
times the maximum for World War I. 
It will reach its peak in about 22 
years when almost 600,000 World 
War n veterans may require beds in 
hospitals during a 12-month period. 

Furthermore, along about 1967, 
some 7,000,000 or 8,000.000 veterans 
(or their dependents) will be given 
in-patient laboratory tests, and X-ray 
and physical examinations ; 1,200,000 
will require out-patient medical ser- 
vice and home visits; and 150,000 will 
have their dental needs looked after. 
This will probably call for $20,000,- 
000 a year for a generation or more. 

In addition, World War II disabil- 
ity aUolments may gradually increase 
to number some 2,900,000 veterans 
which, together with dependents' 
pensions, may require an additional 
$1,000,090,000 a yean 

It has been estimated that, by the 
year 1948, our annual cost for all 
veteran benefits will be $2,889,000,- 
000; and that, without the addition 
of anv more benefits, VA will spend 
approximately $180,000,000,000 with- 
in the next 60 years. 

Moreover^ the 15,000,000 members 
of the armed forces of World War II, 
together with their families and loved 
ones, constitute a jMjwerful constitu- 
ency.. If the majority of them want 
the Government to do something 
badly enough, it will no doubt be 
done. If times are prosperous, the 
various veteran organisations may 
not ask for anything more; if times 
{Continued on puge 109) 
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Diabetes usually permits normal 



living, though insulin injections are often 




needed. When the pancreas stops 




pro- 



ducing adequate insulin, diabetes starts. Cells 



of the 



9^ 



pancreas, located just 




behind the stomach, normally manufac- 



ture the insulin the body needs to store 
and burn sugar. -^.^.^^ 






you're plump and middle-^ 



« . . watch Im dicibeVes ! Be on the look* 

out for tlirwe fiiignsi : 

1. Cofifttant hunger and of weight, 
despite overeat ing, because your body 
can't make Uiic of the food you eat. 

2. Continifout, 9r oggravafed, thircK 

Becaujie the kulnrys are working over- 
tim© to dispojje of excess sugar, you try 
to replace the water lost. 

3. Wttariiiets and irritabiNty, Becaust; 
your lK>dy i>t unabli* 1** inuke pro|R'r use 



of food and water, it tires faster. Bolls 
and carbuncles are often an indication 
of dial>ete8, particularly in ohler people. 

Thete lhr«« condirioris are indications 
of w^ell -established diabete*;^ but are of- 
ten absent in early or mild case.s* Accord- 
ingly, it is important for everyone with a 
family history of diabetes— all the more 
if overweight — to have an annual physi- 
cat examination, including urinalysi.s. 

Twenty-five years ago diabetica w*^ri' 



virtual invalids, subjected to a drastic , 
near-starvation diet* But with the dis- 
covery in 19'81 that injected insulin 
could add to the diabeticss' own supply, 
medical science gave them a new lease 
on life^ — and a pleasant one. 

If you are diabetic^ your faithful^ in- 
telligent co-operation with a physician 
will enable him to control the disease 
through ditt^ cxvrcUr, and insulin, Whih 
injections of in.^uHn won't cure diabetes 
—as yet there is no known cure — they 
will supply this vital substance and thus 
enable you to leail a practically normal 
life. 

To l<*arn more aljout diabetes and its 
treat nii'nt» semi for Metropolitan's free 
btMjklet. US-l\ entitleti; 'iliaU tes." 



Metropolifan Life Insurance Company 



iA MVfVAL VQMPANr\ 



Frederick //. Ei^er, 

CfIAlRMA.H OF ^IJ JS BOAKU 



1 1VL\Di!ioN AvBJsUE, Nbw Yohk UK N, Y. 



TO EMPLOYERS: Your employ- 
««t will benefit from under- 
ttonding Ihtto important focU 
aboutdiol>#tei. Metropollton wifl 
gladly ««nd you onlargod copiet 
of thtt advorfiiomont^ — tuitablo 
for uio on your bulletin boordt. 
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Serving You Costs Him Money 

By GERALD MO VI US 



Every year he hauls about $2,000 

out of his own pocket for the dubious 
pleasure of holding his job. He hasn't 
had a raise since 1925, He gets no 
pension when he retires. He gets no 
per diem when he travels, and his 
travel pay is just enough to squeak 
back and forth between home and 
headquarters— once every two years. 

He can't strike, and he hardly dares 
to squawk. 

And who is this fellow who toler- 
ates such goings-on while other labor 
almost everywhere is snagging raises 
right and left ? 

He's your Congressman— your 
member of the House of Representa- 
tives from your district or the Sen- 
ator from 5'our state. He's the cheap* 
est help for the sixe of his job in all 



$10,000 MAY SEEM a large salary in some places; 
but it happens to be roughly $2,000 less than a Senator 
or Representative must spend if he is to live in Washing- 
ton and meet the ordinary obligations imposed on him 



S15J>00, and a third asks 512,500. 
Members of both House and Senate 
receive $10,000 annually now. 

At the moment, it looks as if none 
of these bills would get beyond com- 
mittee approval this year. What the 
idea needs is a boost from citizens 
who like our legislative system and 
want to see it function at its best* 

It's a cinch none of these pay- raise 
bills will get anywhere if so much as 



others, is afraid to do anjthing for 
itself. 

The question for the thinking tax- 
payer is not entirely whether mem- 
bers of Congress deserve more saJary, 
although the element of fairness does 
enter into it in a large way— 

The question is this: Is it good or 
bad business to pay Congres&meo (a 
term which includes both Senators 
and Representatives) vastly less 











Your Congressman finds 
up vjsrHng consttluenH* 

the federal service, but — perchance 
— the most expensive, too, just be- 
cause he'S underpaid. 

Several bills are before this session 
of Congress to raise the pay of mem- 
l>ers. One asks $20,000 a year, which 
is what President Truman, a former 
Senator, n commends; another asks 



that $65 for air moil is not enough, thot he is expected to pick 
checks, fhaf when his force is paid he may need corfore • • ■ 



a pop gun of protest from the public 
is heard in the land. A few years ago 
when Congress proposed to vote it- 
self what some persons immediately 
called pensions, Congress ducked, 
crawled, retracted, found the nearest 
hole and dived in. 

This session of Congrosa, like all 



than lobbyists or labor leaders — or 
the executives of even mcdium-siEed 
business inLstitutions? 

There are suppiementary ques 
tions: 

Ih it good business to have the mea 
who vote the taxes which we must 
pay receiving less compensation than 
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Adjustments to peacetime pro- 
duction may require a complete re- 
conversion of your business. Or you 
may continue to produce an estab- 
lished product, successfully manu- 
factured and marketed prewar. 

In either case, you face new and 
vigorous competilion — from estab- 
lished manufacturers in your field, 
from newcomers seeking broader 
postwar markets. 

Will your prewar production 
methods be right because they 
once were? Can a war-born tech- 
nique be profitably applied to 



your peacetime production? What 
new developments — in power engi- 
neering, electronics, metallurgy, 
plastics^ ceramics — can you use to 
improve products and cut costs? 

Finding ways to do things better 
in a dozen different industries is the 
daily job of Westinghouse engi- 
neers. Not only with electricity — 
but with steam and mechanical 
power, with new processes and ma- 
terials developed to do things never 
done before. 

In this rich fund of industry- 
wide knowledge may lie a develop- 



ment that closely touches your 
product or process, A call to your 
nearest Westinghouse office will 
bring an engineer well qualified to 
discuss your problems. 

Send for this "Report to Industry'* 

This 5 2 -page book, just oft the 
press, gives a quick view of war- 
born methods and equipment which 
are saving time and cutting costs 
in a dozen industries. Write for a 
copy on your company letterhead. 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
R O, Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 



Westinghouse 






If y«u maki ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 

You wdnt to ki>ow more ebout Sotder- 
Sftdf, the WoittnghoMte mo^hod of loining 
porcelain to m&tal with vib ret lion -proof, 
hermetic seok . , . for making bushmgi^ 
terminol boards and si mi tor |>orti. 



» . . OPERATE MILLING MACHINES 

By opplylng Mot-o-lro1, on electronic 
adfifstoble-speed drlve^ In pfoce of con- 
venlionol comlont^ speed drive, produe- 
fiofi on this fln-mlUtng machine for aircroft 
cylinder heodv was stepped up Z0%^ 




ESTINGHQUSE 



NGINEERING 
HUailliiMMaWMiMWi«M 



iRVICE FOR 



... USE X-RAY INSPECTION 

By meorii of the Weitinghouso Produclo* 
groph, a stondard x-roy unit, intarnol 
impaction of ports may be Hon died right 
on the production line, with greot speed 
ond complef# iofety to per^nnaL 



INDUSTRY 



their actual living costs? Cotigress is 
going to approve a federal budget for 
next year of about $25,(>OO.O(M>,OO0. 
Congresa is the board of directors, 
more or less, over the expenditure of 
this budget. 

OuHide income ts required 

IS it good business to ha%'e a board 
of directors who must spend part of 
their time scratching aroynd for 
extra change to pay their rent* their 
gTocer>- bills and send little Cuthbert 
to college ? 

The average member of Coegress 
today must ha%'e an outside income if 
he's going to break even* much less 
save anythinjer. That means he can't 
spend alJ his time being a Congrt^ss- 
man. He has to earn something on the 
side. That takes time which he'd 
rather spend at his legislative chores* 
and time which he ought to spend on 
those chores. 

Some who are lawyers augment 
their incomes by such practice as 
they can find and handle on the side ; 
some Congressmen make speeches 
for fees; some do a spot of writing; 



poUtiea. Most of them are poor men. 

Being a Congressnian has become 
a full-time job these past few years* 
Since Jan- 1, 1939, the Congress has 
been out of session less than 200 days* 
Central! /Nation of Government in 
Washington shows no symptoms of 
retreat. The taxpayers get uneasy 
when Congress is out of session. 

Legislating is a job all of its own, 
a profession, a craft and a trade, and 
it's getting more so. 

A Senator of considerable seniority 
and consequence observ^ed the other 
day that he thought one asset of the 
present day Congressman should be 
an ability to play poker. His own out- 
side income is almost entirely derived 
from that source* He makes the jwint 
that poker-plapng inevitably is a 
leisure time pursuit, hence costs the 
taxpayers nothing, 

"I can't live on my salar}%" says he. 
"Tm gone from my state too much to 
take on any law business out there, 
and I can't practice in Washington on 
anj* matter having to do with the fed- 
eral Government ( that is forbidden ) , 
so — I play poker/* 

Hark also to the testimony of the 



honestly have a misconception as to 
what the emoluments of the office of 
members of Congress are. A lot of 
them think we are paid all our ex- 
penses. A lot of them think our food 
and our quarters are furniBhed, In 
fact, some people think we live in the 
White House." 

(Thousands of letters intended for 
members of Congress are addressed 
in care of the White House every 
year, probably under the impression 
that the White House is a sort of fed- 
eral dormitory. One, in recent weeks, 
was written by a woman who de- 
scribed herself as a high school in- 
structor in civics!) 

Said McCormack : ''We work 12, 16 
and IT hours a day. And we do it be- 
cause of our interest and love of our 
work. Some say 'why do you do that ?' 
I remember when I was elected sev- 
eral years ago, I had a gross income 
of $30,000 a year in the practice of 
law, *Why do you give that away?* 
Well, just a state of mind. To render 
a public service* Some other person 
goes into the army as a career or he 
engages in some other interesting 
activity. • . * We are not looking for 
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* * becciuse, unlike government offictolir he gets no prtvafe car ond chauffeur^ Yet^ when he 
atterrtpts to raise his own poy, the complain! U tremendous. Outside work is the only onswer 



some play around with one kind of 
business deal or another* Relatively 
few have going enterprises at home 
which pay them anything worth men- 
tioning. A minority of the entire 
group iSp of course, extremely well- 
off, through inherited wealth or 
wealth accumu!ate<i l>efore entering 



Hon. John W, McCormack uf Massa- 
chusetts, majority leader of the 
House, before a House subcommittee 
considering the pay raise bills: 

"My (telephone) bill alone last 
year on matters relating to the con- 
duct of my office was $1,800 plus* Now 
most of onr constituents in good faith 



an increase in salary just because o 
the money itself, but because it is 
necessary in order that members of 
Congress who are not wealthy— and 
we do not want Congress to be a 
wealthy man*s clul> — so that mem- 
bers of Congress who are not wealthy 
f Continued on page HO) 
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America Enjoys the Best Laundry Service in the World 



I 



WKat a vuelcoine the 
laundryman getsl 

And no wonder! The crisp, 
fresh bundles he brings are a 
syrnbol of better living for Ameri- 
can women. 

What homcmaker wants washday 
drudgery when she can '*let the 
laundry do it'' so well, and at such 
a low cost? 

Even during the war < * . with no 
new equipment and many skilled 
workers gone, with do new trucks 
and many experienced drivers oif 
to war» with wartime delivery 
restrictions and no new tires • . • 



the laundries handled a far greater 
voluoie than ever before- 
Much of this huge hamperful 
was delivered by rugged Interna- 
tional Trucks, The dependable, 
ecooomical operation of their 
trucks helped laundrymeo keep 
costs down, and service up* 

International Deluxe Delivery 
Trucks with roomy streamlined 
all -steel Metro bodies enable 
drivers to carry more each trip and 
to work their loads systematically. 

Soon there will be plenty of 
International Deluxe Delivery 
Trucks with Metro bodies • . . for 



the laundry industry, and for every 
industry requiring trucks that are 
smartly styled, easily handled and 
economically operated- 

There's a full line of Interna- 
tionals, each truck built specifically 
for its type of hauling job. All 
backed by International Truck 
Service, the nation's largest com- 
pany - owned truck service organ- 
ization. 

See your International Truck 
Dealer or Branch now- ^ 



INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER OOMPANY 

110 Hmlh MIeltian Jlvinut Chtciii 1, m\nt\% 




USTEN TO "MAJrVISr OF STARS" EViltr SUHOAYt NBC NETWOkK 



jfiMTER NATION Al1\ 



BUY vicTonr bonds 

• ♦ AND t(££P THiM 



Drama Behind the Match 



By LAWRENCE GALTON 



lATCHES don't look important. 
But when the Psychological Warfare 
Branch looked around for an effec- 
tive proT>aganda vehicle to carry ines- 
sages of ho|:i€ to enemy- he Id territory 
in Europe, it investigated every pos- 
sibility, and then decided on millions 
of books of matches to be dropped 
from the air. 

Accustomed to high-priced lights, 
even in peacetime* Europeans wel- 
comed the matches avidly, got all the 
more inspiration out of the messages 
on the covers because of what was 
inside. 





Samples ore frequently pulled from the 
malch mochine for thorough testing 



Similarly in the Pacific, Pour and a half million 
packages bearing the message, Shall Return — Doug- 
las MacArthur/' were dropped in the Philippines prior 
to the triumphant return of the General. Investigators 
later reported a big lift in native morale. 

Americans take matches for granted. Or used to — 
bef jre the clerk behind the cigar eounter got the an- 
noying habit of saying, "Sorry, no matches/* Then 
things began to pop, 

A frugal Vermont housewife painstakingly saved the 
burned sticks from a box of 360 matches and mailed 
them to a match company. You've just got to put new tips 
on these for me," she demanded. She was one of many. 

One matchless customer sent his cigarette lighter in. 
**lf you can't send me matches, send me a new wick* a 
flint and i\ cnn of fliiicK Yrni owi^ mf- Ihnt ril h>nsf/* 
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THE average American struck 14 matches a 
day and fook f hem for granted until the war 
score ity showed him how much he had 
grown to depend on that little splint 



The press discovered collectors of book covers. 0 
man, an elevator operator in the Chicago Custc 
House, boasted that lie wasn't worried about the match 
situation. He had 17,000 books of matches, all full and] 
all different » which he had collected in eight ^'ears. 

Hardly had Chicago put that on the wires when an' 
enterprising reporter on the Fort Worth Pttsn dug up 
a Texan who had half a million covers, and New York 
papers ran photographs of a BrookljTiite who had built 
a mode! airplane with 30,000 matches. 

Statistics ran riot. When they were told that there*d| 
be 200,000.000,000 kitchen matches available during j 
the last year of the war, worried users wanted to know,] 
*'Just how many is that?" 

Tw^o hundred billion matches, they were told com^l 
fortingly — each 2*; inches long under WPB rcgula-| 
t ions— would circle the earth 269.3 times. Since each! 
match, if nursed a little, will burn about 29 seconds,^ 
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TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT 

Since the wareiidccl, ihousarKls iipcui llunisanfls of new lelephones 
have been produced and installfd. 

Hundreds of miles of telephone cable have roUcdout of Western 
Electric plants to provide more cironits for you. 

Central office switchl)oards and other etpjipnient are being 
manufactured with all possible speed. 

Much of this equipment is extremely complex — not only to 
mah€ but also to into the Bell Sy.s^fm nctivork. Naturally short- 
ages caused by four years of war cannot be nrade up for overnight. 

Supplying materials and equipment for the Bell System's 
$2*000,000,000 construction program promises record peacetime 
volume and a level of employnit^nt at Western Electric higher 
than in the years immediately preceding the war, 

It^s a mighty big job, but you can count on us to do it fast and 
ytreU — with aU the '"know how" gained in our long experience as 
supply unit of the Bell System. 

Western Electric 

SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM 

r// 
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Buy all the 
Victnry Bonds 

you ran — 
ami keep them I 



One t>j many f*innt presses which (tpply 
lead sheathing to the miles af tele- 
hon4i cable needed hy the Bell System. 




In our factories^ ihousand$ of rtt'^n und 
women are building eompUeated central 
office equipments with all possible speed. 



li A njld lake 199.027 years to bum the 200,000,0<M),000 
one at a time. It wasn't much comfort. 

Suddenly Americans realized that they used 500.C>00.- 
000.000 matches in a normal year. That they had been 
getting a good share of them free. That the average 
American struck 14 a day, and had spent only 6c a 
month to do it* 

A search for easy fire-lighting 

ALL at onee what had been simply a splint of wood or 
cardboard swollen at one end with a blob of chemicals 
which ignite when friction is applied became an in- 
triguing treasure. It was about time. For the story of 
the match— full of long search, failures, international 
battles, intrigue, murder and arson— Is most intriguing. 

To begin with, ever since man first shivered on earth 
he has sought an easy means to light his fires. For 
centuries he didn't find it. Then in 1827» John Walker, 
an English apothecary, produced the forerunner of the 
modern match. 

It was three inches long and tipped with chemicals. 
To ignite it, it had to be drawn through a slieet of paper 
coated with ground glass. And when it lit — the series 
of explosions sh«>werGd sparks and gave out an odor 
so bad that match boxes w^arned : "Persons whose lungs 
are delicate should by no means use these lucifers*" 

Early matches were deadly. Phosphorus, used in 
making them, crept into workers' bones. Whole jaws 
rotted away. Children died from sucking on matches. 
And it wasn't uncommon for wives to dispose of in- 



sured husbands by spiiiing the family soup with scrap- 
ings of match heads. 

In 1880. a group of manufacturers pooled methods 
and research, trying for a belter product, but results 
were still disheartening. Biggest disapfKjintment came 
in 1900 when two French chemists produced a non- 
poisonous match, using a harmless sesquisulphide of 
phosphorus instead of phosphorus itself. But the 
formula failed in American dipping vats though it 
worked m French. 

Necrosis cases continued to mount, the Government 
began to cast cold glance.<i, and by 1909 there was even 
the possibility that the industry would have to be done 
away with, Then one day a stocky, outsiK>ken engineer 
named William Fairburn tmtered the picture. 

He invented an early form of air conditioning that 
carried off phosphorous fumes. There were no more 
cases of necrosis. In 1910, Fairburn discovered the dis- 
carded French formula tn the files. By January, 1011, 
he had a non-poisonous match. 

The new match did more than eliminate necrosis and 
accidental poisonings. For some strange reason, the old 
phosphorous match had been a tidbit for rodents. Nu- 
merous fires had resulted. And many unscnipulous 
people with insured property had had convenient fires 
with the mice taking the blame- 
But even starring rodents wouldn't touch the new 
matches. It was some time before this intelligence crept 
into match advertising* And in the meantime, scores 
of firebugs were trapped in court. To this day, unin- 
formed pyromaniacs blame fires on mice and give 
Ihemselves away. 

But the non-poisonous match 
didn't end all the troubles. There 
was "afterglow," A living coal often 
lingered in match splints. European 
manufacturers used veneered splints 
impregnated against afterglow* But 
American industry was set up to 
use only rough splints* 
In 1912, when New York City 




In the eorly days of the match industry, matches and covers 
were made by hond. Now they tumble out of a mochine 



Book malclies are assembled, 
folded and stitched by machine 
then packed in boxes by hand 



REGISTERED U.S. (^m PATENT OFFICE 

The aeceplanec of Therrnopane — Libbey • Owens- Ford *s transparent insulat- 
ing unit — has been tremendous! It is timely to emphasize the following: 



# Thermopane h a registered trade mark of the 
' Libbey Owens -Ford Glass Company; 

^ Only Libbey* Owens -Ford makes Thermopanei 

jp Only Libbey -Owens * Ford can call a transparent 
<3 insulating unit Thermopanei 

Only Thennopane has the Bondermetic Seal which 
^ bonds the panes of glass into one unit to prevent 
dirt and moisture from entering the dry air space; 

5 The name *^Themwpane''^ can and should be used 
when referring to the L'0*F product; 

^ The word ^''Thermopane''^ should never be Ui^ed 
^ when referring to any other brand of multiple* 

glazing construction. 



We make these statements becau:*t* the function <»f atrade 
mark is to iineqtiivocally identify the manufacturer of a 
product ... and to eliminate the possibility of confusion 
in the mind of the public concerning the producer of a 
^pecitied product . • * and to assure that the customer gets 
wlial be orders. 

We are sure that archileets, contractors and others who 
are familiar wiih the superiority and atlvantages of 
Thrrmopanf* will wrlcnme thr?*e Btatements. ♦ , will rerrain 
from Uhing our trade mark in referring to any rcmst ruction 
ur product not made by the LibbeyOwcus'Ford Gla^s 
Company. 

We believe that our readers will understand L'(l-F's 
prid<? in Thermopane and our sincere desire to havi* 
Thermitpane continue to cnj*>y its individualilA . 





LIBBEY* OWENS • FORD 

a. ^fneat/^a^HA GLASS 



-the 



«vindaw|»atie that iaAulairtt^ 



LIIBEY • OWENS • FORD GLASS C O M P A N Y . . . T O L E D O 3, OHI 



passed an ordinance requiring all 
matches sold thtre to be impreg- 
nated, it seemed that American 
manufacturers were about to lose a 
rich market. Then Fairburn en me 
through ;igain, fmdinf? a way to im- 
pregnate American mate hen. 

Poper matches get slow start 

MEANWHILE another tremendous 
development wan gathering mo- 
mentum. In 1B92, Joshua Pusey* a 
patent attorney, invented the great- 
grandfather of the book match. 
Within 50 years, America was to 
come to rely for two-fifths of its 
total supply on the book matches 
which, until the war intervened, 
were handed out *Tree" at the rate 
of 19e.0(K>.O0O,(K)ti a year. But the 




A motch splrnt is mechonically dipped in a series of 
solutions and dried thoroughly ofter each both 



'nntngs of the tx)ok match were tough, Pusey's 
gadgets were called "flexible'' matches and appeared in 
much the same format as present books. Pusey put 50 
matches in a book and painted his striking surface on 
the inside cover- Diamond Match Co, liked the idea and 
bought the rights, but had Uttle luck with its sales. 

The late Henry C. Traute, then an energetic young 
sales man » w^as put in charge of book sales. He sug- 
gested 20 matches to a book and transfer of the strik- 
ing surface to the outride cover, Traute hit the road. 
For months there wasn't a sale. 

Then in 1896. Traute reappeared at the plant and 
handed in an order for 10,000,000 books of matches to 
be emblazoned with the name of the Fabiit Brewing 
Company* 

But even that huge order didn't help much. The 
Americans of the 'nineties were accustomed to the big 
wooden matches and the flimsy little paper splints left 



them cold. When the Cremo Cigar Company Ixjught 
100,000, it found that its customers returned the 
matches as fast as they were handed out, and Mr, Luce, 
Cremo*s president, was so incenst^d that he personally 
pushed Traute down three flights of stairs to emphasize 
his irritation. 

Traute dusted himself off and. undaunted, trotted 
over tf* the offices of the Duke tobacco organization. The 
bruised salesman wa.s greeted with smiles. When he 
walked out, he not only had an order for 30,000.000 
books but a promise that all salesmen in the Duke 
organization w^ould help in teaching the public how 
to use— and love — book matches. 

With this under his belt, Traute next tried to tackle 
the chewnng gum king, Mr. Wrigley. But it was no use. 
Each time Traute neared the millionaire. Wrigley 
exuded a fog of sales resistance so thick that the sales- 
man was unable to grope his w^ay through. 

Gum and matches combination 

THEN one day, Traute walked into Wngley*s office and 
announced: ''I don*t want to sell you any matches. I 
want to buy a million boxes of your highest grade 
gum/* 

Mr. Wrigley was taken aback. "You planning to sell 
matches and gum in a combination package?*' 

Traute admitted he was thinking of something of 
the sort. 

*Then/' said Wrigley, "I won't do it. You'd own my 
gum business before you got through.'* 

^'Goodbye, Mr. Wrigleyp*' Traute said, reaching for 
his hat, 

**Now, w^ait a minute, Traute/' urged Wrigley. 
/ Con f tit wed on page SO} 
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What do You Need to Improve Processing? 
Here's a Great New Service to Industry! 




g^iW FACTS ABOUT 

Process Products 
Research and Service 




The electrical industry mvs umtiy 
Process Pncxluctii. Imtanoe: Ingredi- 
ents for WLF€ co^itinga. 



A Process Product from PctroltMini h 
[mni^d on bottoms of woaden slupa to 
protect them from marine organlsnB, 




iVLiitufiicture of botii carbon paper and 
typewriter ribbons ealb for special prod- 
nclH nimie from pelroleimi. 



Wax <-miiljiions from petroleum improve 
thi? w,iler rt^sifrtance of paper nnd puper- 
f Km rd J LHe<l in pHck;]jti:in^. 



A development of 

SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 



TUNE IN '-INFORMATION PLEASE"— MONDAY EVENINGS, 9:30 E.S.T,— NSC 



fTtJUS is a direct iiivitatiou to in- 

I vestigate a great new service to 
all industry to speed processing oper- 
atioiis^ imijrove finished good.^ and 
lower costs- 
It' s Socony- Vacuum Process Prod- 
ucts Research and Service^ — hun- 
dreds of amazing products from pe- 
troleum hacked hy fiijetnahsts skillcil 
in application to individual needs* 

Today, tins new service is at work 
in over 30 basic industries, such as 
foodt paper, textiles, rubber, pack- 
agin^% plastics* eletrtrical, etc. For 
tomorrow, tliere's no huiit in sight. 
New products and new uses for 
i present products are being added all 
the time* 

No matter what you're processing, 
the chances are that one of these new 

I I rod nets ^nll help you. If you need 
an entirely new product^ our special- 
his vnW help you develop it. Make 
the most of this service. 

SOCONY-VACUUM OE, COMPANY, INC 

26 Broadway. New York 4, N. Y.^ and 
Affiiiiitea: IVIiignolia Petroleum Company, 
General Petroleum Corpomtion of California 




Amonj^ llie uwny P^^Kvs^l Protliicts for 
Textiles arc sj>i:ciai worsted uih to assure 
greater output, finer finish* 
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Storage tonks, other structures, during war 
were built as ouxiliartes to existing ptonts 



For Sale 
1,300 Plants 

By EDWIN WARE HULLINGER 

UNCLE SAM, biggest holder ol industrial 
property oytside of Russioi wants to sell 
plants to those who can make jobs 



Approximately one-fourth of the manufacturing 
and industrial facilities in continental United States on 
V-J Day will go on sale in the near future as a result of 
the Government's decision to try to sell to private indus* 
try some 1,300 plants for which it provided wartime fi- 
nancing. 

On the block will go all government-owned plants, ma- 



th* 



emer. 



Now If 



'Peline was b 



wHt for 



chinery and equipment except those Washington wants 
to earmark as a stand-by for national defense. Most 
have been operated by private firms. 

Scattered over the countr5% the consignment includes 
83 per cent of all new industrial buildings and plants 
constructed since Pearl Harbor and 76 i>er cent of all 
machinery, tools and equipment manufactured during 
the w^ar. 

In the ofiFering will be more than 1»000 integrated 
factories producing almost every manufactured or raw 
product used in industry. The tally-sheet lists 98 per cent 
of the synthetic rubber industry » 90 per cent of the mag- 
nesium and 53 per cent of the aluminum industry, two 
short railroads, many shipyards — and five coal mines.^ 
Present American aircraft manufacturing facilities 
ten times prewar; 90 per cent are federal owned. 

There are more than a hundred goveromenl expan 
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PROUABLY ic is no real surprise co you thai 
the new cars for *46 have their engints 
out front where good engineering sense 
puts them. 

Certainly it is no surprise to old-time Buick 
followers that the long, reaching bonnet of 
this car houses a power plant that is scill out 
f rcint in its field as it is in the tar* 

It's a '46 Fireball straight-eight that em- 
ploys the iiratchless valvc-in*head principle 
used in the engines of every American 
warplane. 

It s a power plant, indeed, which in a fist- 
ful of vital dimensions is actuallv m^uh' it* ^^ 
closer !i*U TiiHxes than modern air trait 
enghn s are. 

Put fiM>t tn treatllc, anti in the leaping re- ^ 
sponse of weight -thrifty Flitew eight pistons 
you lind still more lift and life than in the 
last Buicks to come your way. 

It's an engine frugal on oil to the point of 



amaj^eiiient — silkily smooth and ready 
from the \ery minute your car rolls from 
the tine, 

^tes, in spite of the times, w c'vc fivund w ays 
to do things to this Buick ptmcr plant — 
things you'll feel and thrill over the first 
time you can try it out. 

The eyes are right in putting this Buick 
lonely at the head of the style parade; but 
ntiwhere more than in the engine is it plain 
that this 1946 honev is the htsi Bunk \et 
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When better aiitomobiles ore built 

BUICK 

will build them 
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Surplus mechonical ports 

I> TALLV. ihv Clovi-rnmtiit 

a I another stoc kpile of sur- 

plus capital go*>ds— now valufHl at 
about $4.000iMX^.OOO -built up dur- 
ing the war, which can be drawn on to 
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I lent, tkiivi m mjh- held 
Li to opv^'^ir numujKjly. No 
properly will ne jjo to the 

highest bidder, aiU.M .^h naturally 
the aim is to relHf^ve as much of the 
original ir * ' ^^u^ 

After I ^ Prop- 

erty Act in i 

w^as given to the i. . ( k 

nance Coriioratiun (directed by Ham 
Husband, former j ' ? • ^ - ti 
fenH#» Plant Cor. 
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S , rrty A ; i , in 

cooperation with OmgreBs and the 
President. The State E)epartment 
handles transactions abrrmd. Uncle 
Sam owns a f* ' 
ly assembly 

Africa, their pitiieiiii baai wurnid 
the Arabs and French but them* 
prot>erties ha%*e not yet l>een put up 
for sale, 

HFC has 42 regional ofTtces spfit^ 
led over the United States, all ii 
continual contact with each othef 
and with Washington headquarters 
t!i rough a leased telet>^>e network^ 
Preparations for today*s giant barn 
ain liffering bc*gan at least a yeaj 
ago wh<*n RFC nffirialft started a rf 

11 

some ol the wartime ojjcrators begai 
before V*J Day. 

TmJay RFC is actively angling foi 
fT* r s for the whole 1;50m aN 
UnM.i^h only a compariiv mall 
( Ctmfiniitd on pnut i^ij 
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WHEREVER YOU GO YOU SEE 
BURROUGHS MROHIHES 





Thefini Nafhrml Bank, Chicago — like thovnands of other hanks throughouf 
ihe nali^tn— xpeeds checking Qttount posting with burroughs tnochine^i. 



Burroughs 



IN MACHiNES 
IN COUNSft 
tN SiHVKi 



Step by step, for more fhan fifty years. Burroughs mochines 
have developed with the needs of business ond industry. 
Bookkeeping, accouoting, calculating, statistical, cosh handling 
ond other types of machines tiove come from Burroughs 
as specialized business needs have developed through the years. 
Today Burroughs' w?de range of machines is serving practically 
every known need of modern business for time-saving figuring and 
accounting machines — and matching each need with the specific 
type of machine to do the required work efficiently. That's one 
big reason why you see Burroughs machines wherever you go, 

BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPAHV, DETROIT 33, MICHtGAN 



FTISURIHG, ACCOUNTtNG AND STATISTICAL MACHINES • NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE • &USINESS MACHINE SUfPUES 
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OF UNEXAMPLED CONVENIENCE AND LUXURY 
created by BUDD— originators of modern stainfess steel sfreamJine frorns 





^''t-t X-T^o- 



THe Moiriir Boom t1 O (PO'^modiOVI dpprtmftnt aitl^ III ivoti, for d'Or'i'^'^, 



Applying modern ideai to sleepiii|t*C£r deitgn* Bydd has achieved a revolueiooftrf 
advance in railway icc(>niniod4itiQrL5 Uu nighi and day occupancy. 

For I wo people traveiinjij io|cethcr» Budd has desi|cned Double Bedrooms embrac- 
ing luxury and comfort never before reali^ed in ihi^ class of accommodation, flach 
Double Hcdr<?iim has it^ own fully enclosed roilet and washing facilities and vhower 
bach. In addition, both beds are pre-made* window is of unusual widch, and ample 
lugjcage and enclosed wardrobe space are provided. 

Most luKurious IS the Master Room* an apartment with four beds and two en* 
closed toilet and wash rooms with shower bafh.%, Hy day« the Master K<fom has 
richly upholstered seats for six persons, fwo wide windows^ wardrobes, tuicgage 
racks, and ample ^pace for moving about in comfort. 

ith the (.abin dejiigned for eci>nomiciiJ, individual travel and the Budgette 
created for the thri^y passenger, Budd h«5 thus provided a complete range of 
modern sleeping accommodations. All are rooms with w;*!!^ and doors, with 
private toilet facilities and most modern air-conditioning. All are splendidly 
appointed and beautifully decorated. All are built into car structures of stainless 
steelt the strongest material used tn railway car consitruction. 



EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING CO. « PNr LADELPHI A > DETROIT 
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biggest job, 
Price Admmistration, 

By that time Henderson had un- 
learned his orthodox economics. He 
was the national price policeman and 
official rationer from April to Sep- 
tember of 1941 when he was forced 
out by howls of rage over OPA*s 
sledge hammer policies of ''persua- 
slon." Officially Henderson quit be- 
cause of impaired health and eye- 
sight, but he was cutting nigs with 
Rumbas and Sambas and gnawing at 
fat cigars as vigorously as ever the 
week he quit. His first job was radio 
commentator for O'Sullivan heels, 
which association produced a healthy 
bank account. In addition to research- 
ing, Henderson does some writing. 

Swamp-draining to Wall Street 

ANOTHER man who found unlearn- 
ing economics under the New Deal 
the way to promotion and pay is Emil 
Schram, small town grain man. The 
j soft-spoken Hoosier was given the 
job of draining 5,000 acres of swamp 
land along the Illinois River on his 
graduation from high schooL This led 
to chairmanship of the National 
Drainage Association in 1931-33 and 
eventually to the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation and its chairman- 
ship. In July, 1941, he was tapped by 
the New^ York Stock Exchange- He 
had been its president since at $48,- 
000 a year until November when it 
was increased to $100,000 a year- 
New Dealers have found the bench 
an admirable springboard into busi- 
ness and fat pay checks, Justin Mil- 
ler, associate justice of the United 
States Grciiit C^urt of Appeals, had 
divided his time between teaching 
and editing law journals before he 
came to Washington to join the 
Roosevelt more abundant lifers. Re- 
cently, he doffed his robe to become 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters at $40,000 a 
year—more than three times the 
$12,500 he drew as a judge. 

Another New Deal jurist to put his 
robe in mothballs is Thurman Arnold, 
a colleague of MillerVs. Also a law 
professor, he came to the New Deal 
on leave of absence from Yale in 1937 
to serve as special assistant attorney 
general in the antitrust division. 
The active, loquacious trust buster 
found life on the bench on the dull 
side and quit after a little more than 
two years to open a law office* He is 
reportedly well on his way to being 
something of a capitalist himself 
after having hit the institution in his 
"Folklore of Capitalism. * Arnold 
||iaved the way toward catching busi- 
ness clients by writing "Bottlenecks 



ow to Cut ^^(^ 
Metal Cleaning Time 

to MINUTES- n> 



NEW, FAST-ACTION DETERGENT CLEANS FERROUS 

AND NON-FERROUS METALS . . . Easy to Handle 

War-pro%ed Solv<*nl ''26' ' rothices and all kinrl^i of tnarhinery, Sini- 
cleanini; (inu* from hotirs tf> min- ply flip, rub, bnisli or spray it on. 
tites fli^^nian f lofi engine parts Tlu^n fhi^li clean uitli hot walet\ 



TYPICAL USES FOR SOLVENT "26 




CAR&URETORS 

Solvent *'26 ^ 
removes gum , 
gasolene sedi- 
m e n t o n d 
ofher occu- 
mulatloni of 
dirt 



METAl PLATES 
__ AND SCREENS 

ISoJvent "26" 
resfores cleor, 
dean finish to 
any rneial suf* 
foce. 



LABOI^ATORY EQUIPMENT 

Solvent "26" 
frees glosii 
and m e t o I 
tubing o n d 
their supports 
of gurns, vor- 
n I s h e s o n d 
oth«r incrus' 
to lions or de - 
posiH. 






SPARK PLUGS 

Solvent "26'* safe- 
ly deans porce- 
lain; helps loo&en 
corbon deposits. 



Om AND 
STAMPING 

Solvent "26" 
removes drow- 
ing compounds 
r o m d i e ■ 
o f m e d Of 
stamped metal. 



PISTONS 

Remove-* loC' 
quers, gums, 
resins, eic, 
from gas, 
gasoiene and 
dieset engine 
pistons ond rings. Also 
effective for cleaning oil 
parts of dismantled motors, 
engines Ond mochinery* 





REMOVES: 

Oil 
Grease 
Gums 
Varnishes 
Lacquers 
Paints 
Carbonaceous 
Deposits 

AsphalTic 
Products 

FROM: 

Steel 
Cast Iron 
Aluminum 
Porcelain 
Chino 
Chrome and 
Nickel Plate 
Stone 
Precious 
Metals 
Brass 
Washable 
Fabrics 



Mail lln^ coupon tuduy for furl her inlorniiitian. 



CITIES 5EBVICE OIL COMfANY 

CrriLli^mtti: I «m tntcrcfiled in a rJi'niiiiiH>iT<irtiiii tti StulwJii ""2U'*—ni tm 
<mi or tihIiiaUtifi. 



CITIES SEi^VICE Oil COMPANY 
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Diesel engines ^re big — and noisy. The bigger the Diesel, the louder the 
unmiiffled exhaui^t* A conception of size can be obtained by explaining that 
6,000 horsepower Dieseb arc common today — while 10,000 horsepower 
Diesels are just in the ofling. 

Quieting the loud Diesel eschaust is done best with a Burgess Exhaust 
Snubber. The e:^ plosive "slug" of e?i^hausc gas is dissipated inside the Burgess 
Snubber so that it reaches the atmosphere in a c|yjett steady stream* 

The exhaust cjuieting performance of Burgess Snubbers is so effective that 
Diesel engines can be used in such critical locations as hospitals, hotels, 
and office buildings without creating the slightest noise nuisance. Catalog 
o< 454, describing Burgess Snubbers, will be mailed upon recjuest. 



THE SKUBBrNG PBJNCrPLE 



\J 1 



Qui«t flow. 



If you want 
c|ittet Diesel 
operation — be 
sure your Die- 
sels are Burgess 
Snubber- 
equipped^ Bur- 
gess-Manning 
Company^ Chi- 
cagOt lUifiois, 



TTPIGAL AFPUCATION 




^(onr ot Mar ^41 n* 
l<»w lo w fi , II 

*quipp«d. Two 
Srtiifbb«r« lubdijfl 
tti« loud «Ahaafl 
ftp4ts by br#4l'ng 
up I'h* f Dif ^0¥mg 

w<iNinH>flSnubbf<r 
— jhiai pr«verHifig 



R U R£I£SS_SN u B B£^ 



of Business" in 1940 and **Democra< 
and Free Enterprise" in 1942* 

One of the hardest riders of a spe- 

ctalized field of buBineBs is now ap- 
pearing at the bar for clients he once 
whipped* He is James Lawrence Fly, 
who began as an attorney for the 
Department of Agriculture in the 
days when Henry Wallace was mak- 
ing piglets walk the plank, went to 
the Tennessee Valley Authority as 
general counsel* and finally wound up 
as chairman of the Federal Com* 
munii ations Commission. 

In the latter post Fly wielded auto- 
cratic powers in the approved New 
Deal pattern. He left FCC shortly 
after the conclusion of a stormy 
House investigation of the agency. 

Fly has appeared before the FCC 
as a private counsel during frequency 
modulation hearings* 

Riding w^ell up on the gravy train 
is Henry F» Grady, from the Univer- 
sity of California, Grady left the 
deanship of the college of commerce 
at that campus to cut a few capers as 
head of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program. 

In IMl he left the State Depart- 
ment to become president of the 
American President Lines, formerly 
the Dollar Steamship Lines. He in- 
herited the presidency from the late 
WiHiam Gibbs McAdoo, for whom the 
I>ost was created as a reward for 
faithful sen'ice to the New Deal. The 
p<mt pays $25,000 a year. It is under 
control of the administration through 
the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion, which owns 90 per cent of the 
stock of the steamship lines. 

Looking for a bargain 

GRADY and a group of asj^ociates 
are trying to buy the stock. One deal 
was blocked when it was discovered 
$11,000,000 w^as being offered for the 
stock of a company which has cash 
assets of $20,000»o6o accumulated in 
the rich war years. This bid shows 
that Grady has strayed from New 
Deal economics which, it would ap* 
pear, would prefer to pay $20,000,- 
000 to buy $11,000,000, 

Max O^Eell Truitt, who was chair- 
man of the Maritime Commission in 
his early 30*s at the time the $25,000 
a year plum was created for McAdoo, 
has done well by himself in law prac- 
tice. He joined with Cummings and 
Stanley, bringing a flock of maritime 
clients to that firm. Truitt is a son-in- 
law of Senate Majority Leader 
Alben W. Earkley, which in no wise 
has hindered him in his prowling 
around the capital in the interests of 
his clients. 

A collateral descendent of the 
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HATION'S iUSIMESS 



n GOOD REASONS WHY 
TODAY'S NEW FORD TRUCKS 
ARE THE GREATEST IN 
FORD HISTORY 



MORE MODELS IN PRODUCTION 

1,000 A DAY COMING! 




You SEE more Ford 
f rucks because there 

arefMORE FORD 

TriUCKS to SEE! 




100 V-8 




90 H.R SIX 



Ford Trucks are America's Number-One choice— proved by regis- 
tration figures. And if youVe ever owned or operated Ford Trucks 
you know why theyVe favorites. They save you money— in first 
cost, operating cost, maintenance cost. They are reliable, durable, 
simple and easy to service. Wherever you go, there's competent 
Ford service. There's a Ford Truck among the 42 current models and 
types that will do a good, efficient, economical job for you. Ask your 
Ford Dealer to tell you about the many new engineering advance- 
ments in these new Ford Trucks, 



YEAR AFTER YEAR, OFFICIAL REGISTRATIONS SHOW MORE FORD 
TRUCKS ON THE ROAD-ON MORE JOBS-FOR MORE GOOD REASONS 



THE ENGINE 
1 New sluminum alloy c*m -ground 
pistpni With 4 T'^n^A eftch— for 
improved oil control. 

2, New ■teeUcored SILVALOV con- 
necttne; fod bean nut — provide Z }4 
tQ J times Longer life. 

3» Larger capi^city oil pump— for im- 
proved lubrication and longer bear- 
ing life. 

4. Rear main bearing oil sea! — for 
added oit economy. 

5. Oil lilter, renewable cartridge type — 
to keep oil clean and reduce wear^ 

6. Removable plate at bottom of oil 
pan — for easy access to clean oil 
pump Bcreenn, 

7« Balatiiced carburetion^ — ^for mcrcaBefJ 
ecoriomy and efficiency. 

H. Late«t type telf-waahitig oil hath air 
cleaner— keeps out destructive dirt* 
thus greatly prolooging engine life. 

9. Thermostatically controlled exbanst 
by-pamg valve regulates intake mani^ 
f^sld temperflturc — for better fuel 
vaporizfition and economy n 

10. Intake manifold — improved design 
for easy vacuum line connections. 

IJ. New aealed-dry, V-otitlet distribu- 
tor — water-sealed, short -proof air- 
cooled, trouble-free — st rcaml ine- 
molded of dielectric bakelite. 

1 2. Neoprcnc -coated high-tension spark 
plufj leads protected by heavy ozone- 
resistant plastic jackets^. 

13. New aluminum timing gear— for 
longer life and ssilent opetatioii, 

14* Vftlve springs shot-^blasted and nist- 
proofed— for longer life. 

1 New stronger piston pins— for 
longer life, 

16. New design interchangeable cyl- 
inder heads — for simpler, lower cost 
servicing, 

17. More eRicient exhaust vslve cooling 
— for longer valve and cylinder block 
life. 

18» High-efficiency fan — for better cool- 
ing, 

19, P reas u r c- V a I vc ra d la tor ca p — to pre- 
vent loss of coolant and improve 
cogioe operating efficiency* 

20, Oil-rcsistsntsynthcticrub ber engine 
mounts nrith new de«ign front cups 
— for longer life^ 

21, Oil pan divided at clutch housing — 
for easier servicing of 1 1 -inch clutch* 

THE CHASSIS 

22* Larger clutch In Tonncf truck. 
44.7'";, increase lo friction area — for 
longer life, 

23. Four-speed transmission now stand- 
ard in TonncT — for more efficient 
operation and longer life. 

24* FouT-apeed transmission, intern at 
spring reverse lock — eliminates latch 
cin shift lever, 

25* Hew -design transmission main ahaft 
splines^ — to provide poiitive gear 
mesh under load, 

26. Thrust washers added at ends of 
four -speed transmission counter- 
shaft gear — for longer life* 

27. Larger tires now standard on alt 
chassis — to obtain maximum life 
from present -production tires* 

28. Wheel rims uniform widC'^base on 
each moclel— for better tire life and 
almplified servicing* 

29* Two-speed axle vacuum shift — for 
easier control and elimination of 
separate shift lever, 

30, Additional sill cross-member at rear 
of cab — for greater stability nod 
longer cab hfc. 

31. Cab door window glass mounted in 
metal frame — for greater strength to 
prevent glass brefikage. 

32* Larger, adjust able -arm rear -view 
mirror— ^for increasctl visibility and 
■Mfety. 



More Liberal 
More Flexible 
Low in Cost 



of tinan€*inff iriib ihiM 



^'The use of your services 
has enabled us to incrcfise 
our volume of business 
materially at a cost which 
is cheaper to us than other 
means of financing. 

So wruU' one of iht* miiiiy iiifitiiifrirtur**!!! 
and wliuleswiltTH wba ba\t* fourul our 
CoinuKTc^ijil Fifiitn* Pidu mm*'. li^KTal 
aiicj mor^ ht'lpful tbaii i>tiicr jiiiihodH of 
fitiaEielng . . , as well a« low in rof^i^ 



MACHINERY FINANCING 
AT LOW COST 

m«nt PvfthaiB Plan fo finonce oil 
or u£«d «qu*pm«nt you bgy. 
Smoll down p^aymenfi. tow rait«i. 
fialonca tpraad to l«1 equip men I 
pay fdf itislf out of mmmgu 
Ditatii o*\ r«qu«it. 



In rontru$^i mih time loans^ our plan 
ofTers ±^ v'irr li I i < f i ):h j r I a n t a d v n ti tiiges : 

1. It frcca you from -worrie,^ atiout rrnow- 
uLs, chMh and [Mfriodic cU'un-ijf>» of 

2. It givt-s you a depcndabte supply of 
fund^H Hi all limrj* . , * liberal *^nough 
to ni*H*t any oppfirt unity for profit* 

3- It involvt's no iriterf«*ren€<* with your 
uuifia^'fmrnt . . , phicen no rc^trictioiui 
on your operolloiis, 

4* You do not pay interi^st on borrower] 
mooey that h lying idle on dofMJhit , . . 
apd you nec^d not attniniulate large 
cmh hulanceii to pay oJT loanti. 

This latter fact , . , and our dra^ticaDy 
redur<?d rnim . - , h'lp explain why you 
niay find the dollar vohX of m'mii our plan m 
li>w that you wouhl bavi* to secure? a rate ot 
P*"" onnuin* or lesH, on a commercial 
time lofiu to ket'p tb^ t.tj^t comp^irabte. 

Let m show you how little money costs 
^ , . how much more you cun get , , 
and how (|uickly you can get it from 
Coiiimerciul Credit. \\ritt\ wire or tele- 
phone the neair*?«t ollice listed below » 



COMHCRCJAL nNANCIMC DIVISiDNS: 

Baltimore, New York, Chicago. Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ora. 



IIAPICIN13 OFFICES IN All PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATIS AND CANADA 



Grady family of kings in Ireland has 
also profited handsomely from his 
aBSQCiation with the New DeaL 
Ekiward F. McGrady, former Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor representa- 
tive on Capitol Hill, is now vice presi- 
detit in charge of labor relations of 
the Radio Corporation of America at 
$25,000 a year. 

MeGrady qtialified for his post by 
four years of service aa First Assis- 
tant Secretary of Labor under 
Frances Perkins. Private industry 
has brought him not only wealth hut 
honors, as he was recently awarded 
the Legion of Merit for good counsel 
he gave the Government on labor re- 
lations during the war. 

Came east to do better 

ONE of the most successful New 
Dealers in the ranks of big business. 
Warren Lee Plerson. re%'ersed the 
advice of Horace Greeley and came 
east. At 37, Pierson was not doing so 
well in Los Angeles where he prac- 
ticed law after graduation from the 
University of California and the 
Harvard law schooL His partner with 
whom he had a modest law business 
died, forcing him to take a junior role 
in an established firm. His small 
home was falling under the shadow 
of foreclosure when he came east to 
join the RFC and scream for the 
blood of big business. 

His screams faded into purrs un- 
der the tutelage of Jesse Jones, RFC 
chairman, who, having more than one 
dollar, was not enthusiastic over the 
division of wealth. Under the spon> 
sorship of Jones and Moley, Pierson 
became counsel and trustee of the 
Export -Import Bank and later presi- 
dent of the bank. In 1942 the bank 
arranged a $25,000,000 revolving 
credit for International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corporation, which 
has large Interests in South America. 
Pierson was made a director. 

As president of the bank he 
traveled extensively making large 
loans in South America* He also 
toured Europe and the Far East for 
financial transactions. Early this 
year he was made president of Ameri- 
can Cable and Radio Corporation, an 
LT & T. subsidiary. He did not take 
over his duties until last June after 
playing a part in drafting the Bretto 
Woods program. Since then bono- 
and the world's goods have come o 
him thick and fast. He is a directo 
of TWA airlines, All-America Cable 
and other corporations. 

It isn't always the early Ne 
Dealer that catches the plump pay 
ing job in industry as the career o 
Stephen Tyree Early, White House 

MATION-S lU SINES 




SrcxjR on liand: ten toes. What a 
^ break if all inventories were as simple 
to take as this voune shavers! 

Uc needn't worn' that soine new de 
^Bvelopment will make his "resources" 
^pobsoleee, that they ennstitute a surplus, 
P or indicate a shortage. Current value? 
No concern of his ! Nor would he give 



In the adult world of industry and 
business * . . where tons of raw ma- 
terials, a million parts in process, or 
twenty floors of merchandise must be 
accounted for . . . inventor) -taking is 
ijuite a different matter. 

There, the Comptometer becomes 
urgently requiretl, as a fast, low-cost 
means for turnin«» forrsls of items into 



tirdcrly figures. And more imjxirtant 
ntm\ it provides ttxlay's Management 
with a solid platform of facts from 
wliich to launch tomorrow's pl»ins. 

The Comptometer^ made only by 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Com* 
pany, Chicago, is sold exclusively by 
the Comptometer Co,, 1 7 1 2 N. Paulina 
Street, Chicago 22, Illinois, 



It takes 
precision 
to make 
history 



preas y thr • the 

Roosevt ... tiie. bt aj 3 ^ ^tlng 

witncRs. For 12 long years. Early 
aaw the zealotft dem-rl the New Deal 
as a loRt rati He imd join the economic 
enemy, ' ' hed them "cash in" 
with i envy, but was con- 

strained Irom following auH by a 
atreak of loyalty such an cmblaxoned 
the mililary career of his diatin- 
1 frreat uncle. Conft*derale 
k-adf^r. liihal Early. 
VViH*n Xh* '^ni rough in the 

White Houm . « was woni to de- 
rive comfort from an offer of S40»CK)0 
a year from a publicity firm go 
Bwanky as to use '*& AKBociatesi'* on 
' >nery. He had other 
, Iile around the White 
I House for purpo»es most often beat 
known to themf*eha*a, hut this one 
was in writing. Most of the others 
were withdrawn when hif4 chief died, 
but one. obtained lhn>ui;ii the good 
oJFiros of his longtime friend John 
Jeremiah Pel ley, president of the 
American Association of Railroads, 
stood* 

Early had wrested grudging con- 
sent of "The Boss/' as he termed 
Roosevelt, to leave a few weeks be- 
fore the latter's death. He remained 
under President Truman to help the 
new administration get under way 
and then took the post * ' presi- 
dent of The Pullman t at an 
unannounced, but attractive hgure as 
compared with his $10,000 a year as 
presidential secretary. 
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It took pREnsioN to &lart America's 
history as a free nalion. It was pre- 
cision that made the Kentucky rifle a 
wcar>on of victory for our Continental 
army. The thread-fikc riflmg of its long 
barrel gave il a degree of accuracy that 
left the old-world gunsmiths gaping in 
envious astonishment 

It takes prcci&ion to build Taps, 
Hobs, Gages, and Special Threading 
Took of the unerring and 
undcviating quality man at De- 

irott Tap & Tool Co. That standard of 



D ET^flT 

TAP & TOOL CO. 

8432 BUTIIR AVENUE • DETROIT It, MICHIGAN 



precision will help American industry 
speed belter products from the assem- 
bly hne at lower costs in the >ears of 
peace ahead. All the craftsmanship of 
Detroit Tap & Tool Co, is ready for 
manufacturers planning todav for to- 
morrow's better living, 

BHIM; TOMOKBOU 'S I, U>|N<; IHRtAD* 
ING PHO»U-M*> lO LS lOOAV 

Ymir cfjpr erf "ThmJi cif 



Big contributor to New Deal 

IN his devotion to his President, 
Early was one of the largest con* 
tributors to the New Deal In 12 years 
the difference l>etwecn S40,000 a year 
of the publicity offer and $10,000 a 
year in the While House adds up to 
$360,000, w^hich did not show on the 
list of party contributions. 

These are the top-notch New I>eal- 
ers who have : ^ of- 

fers from the c jiy 
of them have since condt'iimed the 
New Deal even more bitterly than 
those who fought it from its incep- 
tion. They made tv ' ^ *^iat 
the more they b. sis 
while on the public p.i> rull. th*. high- 
er came the offers from business. 

What's wrong with whipping a 
dead horse Corcoran is reported to 
have remarked when he was e hided 
for lashing utility holding > les 
after the passage of the t ^ry 
act he drew. "It's good exercise. ' 

Whether or not it is good exercise, 
it is obvious that those who came to 
Washington to do good need not be 
concerned a>x>ut doing well. 
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Wearing the Customer's Shoes 



you find out where they pinch 

What are the customer's needs? What are his prob- 
lems? Some manufactuxeis may guess — but only the 
user knows! And there's where P&H experience is 
unique. For here a leading maker of arc welding 
equipment is a leading user as well The resuh — 
a line of welding products thoroughly proved in the 
user's hands. 

Welding electrodes are a case in point, P&H the user, 
pioneering in all-welded fabrication for cranes, hoists 
and excavators, was among the first to feel the need 
for new electrodes for specific applications* And 
P<SfH the mater did much to answer that need. Today's 
broad line of P&H electrodes is the result of living 
day in, day out with the practical applications of 
welding ♦ ♦ * making every possible improvement 
— always jfrom the user's viewpoint. 

Today, P4H experience is entirely at your disposal 



, . . to help you design for welded construction , . 
to determine the right electrodes • - . to give you 
full control of welding production, procedures, qual- 
ity and cost — all with a full understanding of your 
problems. Here you'll find America's most complete 
arc welding service, including AC and DC machines 
and electrodes, welding positioners, electric hoists, 
and Production Welding Control Systems. Call in 
P&H, the maker with the user's interests! 



Manvfocfvrerf of 
Ovtrheod Crdnei • Et«£tric Hoisti 
ExcDvqtori • Weldirig Posilionert 
Arc Wefderi ■ W«fdmg Efectrocfcf 

MJLWAUKEC 14, WISCONSIN 



HARIVISCHFEGE 

CORF 
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Thou Canst 



Not Then Be False 



By HERBERT M. BAUS 

POLONfUS, who advised/'This above all, to 
thine own self be true/' was practicing public 
relations. At feast the new science of getting 
along with people is based on this advice 



Does your business need public re- 
iations in the years ahead? Why? 

Pu bl ic r e 1 at i o n s — ack no w iedge- 
ment to the public of the social re- 
sponsibilities of business— has be- 
come as integral a part of the modern 
business organ issat ion as sales, pro- 
duction or engineering. In 1920 the 
word was virtually unheard of, but 
today almost every American busi- 
ness, association, labor union and 
government bureau carries at least 
one public relations operator, by 
whatever name. 

Some have their own public rela- 
tions departments, some have outside 
counselp some have both. The Man- 
hattan classified telephone directory 
of 1920 didn't mention public rela- 
tions counsel but listed more than 120 
last year. Since then hardly a week 
has passed without announcement of 
several new public relations firms in 
the U. In addition most advertis- 
ing agencies offer public relations 
departments. 

Within recent months such former 
industrial public relations executives 
as Verne Burnett of General Foods, 
Fred Eldean of General Motors, 
James W. Irwin of General Motors 
and Monsanto Chemical and G. Ed- 
ward Pendray of Westinghouse have 
launched firms of their own. 

Matured by World War I and the 
"d e f J ression , bu ff e t ed by 
mounting public animosi- 
ty during the 30 's» motiv- 
ated by a new social con- 
sciouaness during the war 
years, American business 
has accepted public rela- 
tions as its modern philos- 
ophy of management ; *'Do 
the right thing by people 
and tell about iV 

With a magnificent war 
production performance 
on which public attention 
has been focused by mas- 
terful public relations job 
of social interpretation. 
V has won back the 

■ e of the Artiertcan 
people— a fact promising 
more for the future of busi- 
ness than all the accumu- 
lated product demand and 



wartime savings. The time has come 
when selling of goods and services 
displaces production and engineering 
as the Number One Challenge to 
American business in its role of 
major benefactor to the U. S. people. 
Preparing for this readjustment em- 
phasis, most businesses are now ex- 
panding their already unprecedented 
public relations programs. 

Pubfic relations experience 

AFTER attaining a lusty gro^^^h in 
the 30's» public relations has been 
pounded into maturity on the anvil 
of war. We have seen it become a 
ubiquitous factor in the business 
community. In addition, for the first 
time in history the U. Army and 
Navy established public relations 
bureaus by that name, developing a 
total corps estimated by Printers Ink 
at 48.000, This tallies out at one pub- 
lic relations assistant to every 250 



people in the services, actually one 
to every 2818^ j Americans. 

The combined military and civilian 
business public relations establish- 
ments afford a pool of perhaps 100,- 
000 persons with more or less public 
relations experience eager to serve 
and advise business. Remembering the 
siw of this huge array of persons ex- 
posed to the new profession, man- 
agement will be well advised to be 
wary when engaging public relations 
talent. Aspirants are more often art- 
ful with words than ready with deeds, 
and a little public relations some- 
times goes to an ambitious man*s 
head. In considering applicants for 
public relations jobs» the employer 
may profitably weigh heavily past 
business experience and actual pub- 
lic relations accomplishments* pay 
little attention to title or military 
rank. Never before in histor>' have so 
many known so little about so much. 
Modem public relations is a mat- 
ter of establishing a busi- 
ness with the public by 
sound policy, procedure 
and products put over by 
personnel principles, pub- 
licity, advertising, sales^ 
promotion and personal 
contacts. Some public re- 
lations is aimed with a rifle 
at specific publics such as 
employees, stockholder and 
community groups through 
special projects and pubU* 
cations; some is aimed with 
a machine gun at the pub- 
lic as a whole through such 
means as general publicity 
and advertising. 

Good public relations be- 
gins with the people at 
home; with the immediate 
family, or employees, and 
the near -relatives* or stock- 
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holders. It goes out from there, to the 
community in which the business 
lives, the dealers and suppliers 
through whom it works, the custom- 
ers it serves, the government and oth- 
er agencies with whom it dealSp to the 
ultimate public which includes all 
these elements and many others. 

For eff ects of good deeds 

PUBLIC relations works like a stone 
tossed into a pool ; it sends out ripple 
upon ripple until its effect has ex- 
tended across the entire surface of 
the pool. 

Recognizing this, most companies 
have developed a special program of 
relations with employees. Some, like 
International Business Machines, 
concentrate chiefly on employee re- 
lations with the philosophy that a 
sound basis in the family enables the 
rest of public relations to take care 
o.f itself. IBM provides an employee 
country club with endless recrea- 
tional facilities, helps employees buy 
their homes, provides them with 
every possible benefit. 

Dramatically indicating the pres- 



ent trend, the number of house or* 
gans in the S. has risen during the 
war years from less than 3,000 to 
more than 5,100, Johns-Manville 
through the work of John Syme and 
Howard Allen, its public relations 
chiefs, opened a new vista of public 
relations with a special annual '*re- 
port for employees/' Rather indiges- 
tible stockholders' reports had been 
a business commonplace for years, 
but here was something new which 
immediately proved itself sufficiently 
effective that the idea has been taken 
up by many other companies* 

Increasing emphasis has gone into 
special projects and publications 
slanted to make employees feel like 
members of a family or team and 
realize their opportunities, as indi- 
vidual public relations emissaries, 



simultaneously to extend their own 
prestige and that of their company. 
An excellent expression of this is 
found in a typical booklet, ''We Call 
It Public Relations/' prepared for all 
employees under direction of the) 
Shell Oil Company's H. L. Curtis, one 
of industry*s most effective and cre- 
ative exponents of employee rela- 
tions : "If every member of the Shell 
family will just make a few good 
friends, and will have a good word for 
his associates and his company, with- 
in a year the Shell family will have 
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thausands of new friends and sup- 
(KirterK. And a good, strong, well- 
liked company is a mighty fme guar* 
an t ee ot a good , s teady job/' 

Perhaps the outstanding example 
of publie relations with employees* 
because of its si^c and the fact that it 
is a pioneer }>r<!>gram in its Oeld. is 
that of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. Every A. T, and 
T. employee is painstakingly edu- 
cated to understand his company and 
be a good neighbor in representing it. 
The story is told of a business execu- 
tive who asked a telephone repair- 
man working in his home* '*How come 
your company keeps up its dividends 
year after year?*' 

The man put down his equipment 
and started, *'You see, it s like 
this. , , He gave an accurate ac- 
count of the phone company's pol- 
icy — ^not knowing he was explaining 
all this to a thrilled A, T. and T. pub- 
lie relations executive. 

Reports are more interesting 

STOCKHOLDERS' reports used to be 
perfunctory mazes of statistics and 
formal language— much too dreary 
reading for most recipients. Today 
they are more often made interesting 
and easy to understand. General Mills 
goes so far as to dramatize their 
stockholders' reports in the form of 
motion pictures taken around the 
country and presented at local stock- 
holders' meetings. After each show- 
ing a representative of the company 
participates in discussion and an- 
swers fjuestions. General Mills is also 
one of several companies which has 
presented these graphic reports to 
the public in new^spaper advertise- 
ments. This is public relations which 
sells, and in addition it informs the 
public how the income dollar is di* 
vided betWTcn wages and salaries, 
supplementary goods and services, 
materials, renovations, taxes and 
utht^r items before the remnant is 
p;i*^sed out as dividends and profits. 
The growing trend to streamline 
and modernize stockholders' reiKjrts 
has been powerfully stimulated by an 
annual award of merit conferred 
*'ach year on outstanding rejK^rts by 
the Financial World magazine. Wes- 
ton Smith, vice president, originated 
the award, administered by nation- 
ally known experts whose work has 
contributed measurably to improved 
standards of this phase of public re- 
lations. 

Advertising, always a tool of pub* 
lie relations, has in late years em- 
bodied more and more a public serv- 
ice or 'InstittitionaT' theme rather 
lhan a str;nght selling line. This 



trend will lie rex 
tion of peace and the selling era, but 
institutional advertising on a grand 
scale is here t*) stay liecause it has 
proved that it not only builds good 
will but also sells goods. 

Praised for public relations 

SO outstanding was the Association 
of American Railroads' institutional 
advertising campaign, under the di* 
rection of CoL Robert Selph Henry, 
that it gained the accfilade of 5flO 
public relations practiiioners, sur- 
veyed recently by Tide Mafjasinc, as 
one of America's four outstanding 
1945 public relations leaders. The 
other three were: General M<>tt»rs. 
guided by Paul W. Garrett ; American 
Telephone and Telegraph, by Arthur 
W. Page; and American Red Cross, 
by Louis G. Boochever, 

The railroad association has a pub- 
lic reiations staff which produces his- 
torical and educational data for 
schools, provides speakers and movies 
to civic groups, and actively publi* 
cixes examples of railroad progres* 
siveness. But the emphasis which 
returned the railroads to public favor 
from their deteriorating position of a 
decade ago was driven home by the 
milHon-doUar-a-year institutional ad* 
vertising campaign outlined as the 
highlight of a pul)Hc relations presen* 
tation prepared by the Kudner 
Agency Inc, in 1936. 

The resulting full-page advertise- 
ments have stressed positive railroad 
accomplishments, efforts to serve the 
public, modernisation projects, and 
for the past four years strategic ex* 
ploi tation of the war-angle theme — 
pointing up the tremendous job of 
transporting enough men and goods 
to supply a major war on two fronts. 

Result: In World War I, the gov- 
ernment took over the railroads. In 
this wrar, people have said: "My, w*hat 
a wonderful job the railroads are do- 
ing!*' 

The railroads have done a w^onder- 
ful job. They made it complete by, 
telling people about it — -so often and^ 
so well that they had everybody talk- 
ing about it. That is public relations 
at its best: Do it, then tell atniut it. 

Toilets might be suspected of hav- 
ing no relationship with public rela- j 
tlons other than perhaps a grimly j 
humorous one, but U, S- oil com- 
panies have made of toilets an opjior- 
tunity for public service. The Texa 
Company pulled toilets all the wi 
into public relations by making cor 
fort stations the spearhead of an in? 
stitutional advertising campaign. 

Standard Oil of N, J„ v 
relations program is ■ 
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Rubber Heating! 

Scdence, like a magic wand, has again touched rubber, and 
given it new and useful characteristics. 

Called Conductive Rubber, this important product, pro- 
duced through U.S. Rubber research, transmits electric cur- 
rent and radiates warmth. 

During the war, Conductive Rubber served many vital 
purposes. It was used to warm the guns and instruments of 
our stratosphere- flying planes; in cold climates it performed 
similar services on the ground and at sea. 

It was extensively adopted too, for the manufacture and 
handling of high explosives. Because static electricity is 
automatically discharged^ there is no danger of sparks. 

Future uses of Conductive Rubber are almost unlimited* 
It will provide added safety in the production and shipment 
of volatile fuels; it may be used for truck tires; it may even 
have an important place in home heating. 




fleating pads of ConffucttLfe Hubfter are 
used in fighting planes to keep the machine 
gun or aerial cannon ready for inetani 
use, safe frora jamming due to cold^ 




Rubber now vfxlunteer,^ for a new job 
playing nursemaid to baby chicks^, Jeaih 
ing the /tens to the important task of egg 
laying, A canopy of Conductive Rubber 
placed under the hover in this U.S. Itub^ 
6er designed brooder assures scientiftcaUy 
correct ht^at delivered uniformly to the en- 
tire brood. L&s^csfrom temperature; ehangea 
and from. **huddling" are eliminated^ 
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UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 



1230 SIXTH AVENUE - ROCKEFELLER CENTER • NEW VORK 20, K Y. 
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compatniet a.1 thmc in the F;re Auoctaiiun Gruup, 
With iuth benfriti*! iciiilti that totUj you uill 
find Arc-pr4»te<tion the fincit, iruuniicc rjitrt 

I'^'ieir, in history , 
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"At Christmas let |/our light shint*' 
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■ 1918. PiMii^cne f»Toctitiiicd fcireweim do^d, 
1927. Lindbergh gctiCongrtts I Mtdil of Honor. 
1944, Civil Wir lUrcd u Gt«C£ 

• New Maon. 1:06 P. M., E. S. T. 
1782. M V^iD Borci, 8th pres. of U.S . h^tn. 
Prot€a yuarsicif Ow/j/iisf iosses in 1946^ 

A ore y'vur proper ty insarjficf rc cuwfcf fioi*?/ 
-1941. Rcracfflkr Pc*rl Htrborl 
-1941. Congftss deciiicd wif on Japin 
1941 liptncit Ufiije4 OQ Lu2;da, P I. 
1A70; GcrmiD Empire pTocliimed. 

- IS 16. laduni idmittcd to Uotoa. 19tli Sutc 

- ^ First Quarter, 6:0S A, Af., £. S. T- 

- 1918, Amentia troops crosKd the RhiBt 

- 1819, AlibiiQi idmittcd to Unioo. 22b4 Stitc- 
■194 4, U S, Uftdtd on Miadoro, P L 
1907, U S. Fleet stirts world toof. 
- 1903. WtiRht Brothers* ftt^t succtsifnt hop 
Full Moort, 9:17 P. M., £. S. T 

- ' With pFfyp£ftif insuran^t fat€% jo /oi*., 

iVs Q f \n€ timt fo gtt ^omphti conrage. 

- 1860. SoQth CiroliDi seceded from the Ubioi^ 
1879, )oieph Stiltn. Rmiio ludtr. born 
1917. firc^t-Litovsk pate ptrley opened 

194 4. HQt^t mine btnncd in U.S 
-1812. U.S.-Grcit Britim traty of peace 
CHRISTMAS 

|f ^o*' Quartmr, 3. 00 A. M., E. S. T, 
M. 1939. Eirthqiike!^ in Totkcf tike 50,000 
lives. 

1846. lowt idmitted to Union. 29th Sttte. 

- !84S. Texts lamttted to Union, 28th State. 

' EipcFf adt i<e usuaitg mtans money sa^td — 
ca// on your insuranL* Agent or- Broker. 
NEW YEAR S EVE 
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month hai been the peak month in lire Kniet. 
It yiiQT prtipeitjf fulJv Iniured ' 
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FIRE ASS0CI4TI0N GROUP 
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fHl LAOELPHJ A PENNSYLVANIA 
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T. HaFslam, used salesmen as pub- 
lic relations shock troops when the 
company suffered a bad public re- 
action early in the war because of 
international connections involved 
with I. G. Farbenindustrie. In a pub- 
fic relations roup de maltre. Standard 
drafted its sales corps, inactivated by 
war, trained them as speakers and 
indoctrinated them with the facts 
about Standard and the Farbenindus- 
trie case. 

Then the salesmen made speeches 
before service clubs, women's clubs 
and other appropriate groups. They 
told the truth about the company's 
international ctmnections ^nd also 
told about the magnitude of Stand- 
ard's war effort Public opinion was 
reversed. 

AcHon must come first 

PUBLIC relations is action first, then 
telling alaout it. Public relations is 
mature judgment, common sense, 
sound morals — the conscience of 
business It is not whitewashing. 
Management cannot expect public 
relations to cover up business mis- 
deeds. Public relations is surgery, 
not sugar-coated pills. Straightening 
out the i>olicy that causes industrial 
unrest, informing the employees 
about the company so they will ap- 
preciate it. planting trees around the 
factory so it will not be an eyesore — 
always adjusting i)olicy in the direc- 
tion of social WTifare. the betterment 
of people- — is the big part of public 
relations. Publicity, or informing the 
world, is the small part. 

Carl Byoir is but one of several 
conscientious public relations counsel 
known to have refused lucrative ac- 
counts because the assignment of- 
fered was to whitew*ash» not clean 
house, in businesses that needed 
foundation-up reconstruction as their 
first step to good public relations. 
'*Will you agree to start by abandon- 
ing so-and-so and discontinuing such- 
and-such Byoir asked one such 
prospect. 

*'0h, no, we couldn't do that/' 
'Then we can*t help you. Public re- 
lations can't use a paint brush when 
termites have to be exterminated 
first." 

Public relations that is sound be- 
cause based on down* to-t he- people 
common sense and integrity w^as 
demonstrated when an organization 
whose problem had strong political^ 
implications questioned William By 
Baldwin, long-established successiqi. 
New York counsel: "What can y(ju. 
do for us in Washington?*' 

*'I won't even try to do anythi^n^ 
for you in Washington/' Bald' ^y 
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flatly replied. "111 take your story to 
the people. The people, with their 
unerring instinct for what is right 
when it is made known to them, will 
take care of Washington for you/' 

Should a staif or outside counsel 
be used for business public relations? 

Steady increase of private public 
relations firms indicates a growing 
acceptance of outside counsel, which 
offers the outstanding advantage of 
a detached, objective point of view. 
How much counsel will cost depends 
on size of the client, how much of a 
problem it has, how long it will re* 
quire the service and other factors. 
Major New York counsel generally 
agree on a minimum fee of $1,000 a 
month. Costs are lower for smaller 
operations. The most satisfactory 
system of charging seems to be basic 
fee plus expenses, including salaries 
of account executi%*es and personnel* 

Outside or inside staff? 



INTERNAL staff has the advantage 
of manpower constantly devoting 100 
per cent time and resourcefulness to 
the business. In many cases a large 
company has much to gain from out- 
side counsel used for policy advice 
while it maintains an internal staff 
for mechanical operations. Such is 
the relationship^ for example, be- 
tween Ivy Lee and T, J. Ross, one of 
America's oldest firms, and such 
clients as the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and the Curtiss Wright Corporation. 

A compromise formula applied by 
Hill and Knowlton of New York and 
Cleveland to such clients as Consoli- 
dated-Vultee and Aeronautical In- 
dustries Association is to take entire 
responsibility for a client's public re- 
lations, including both policy and 
operation. In so doing, the firm in- 
stalls resident staffs which in effect 
constitute the client's own employees, 
but in reality report to Hill and 
Knowlton on all matters. How can 
management find qualified persons to 
handle its public relations problems? 
, For its public relations your busi- 
ness needs an industrial statesman. 
It needs a man of imagination tem- 
pered by social consciousness. It 
needs a man smart enough to know 
that he doesn't know it all, and say 
so. A leading practitioner once said, 
"The primary requisite of a good pub* 
lie relations man is a constant willing- 
ness to be fired from his job/' That 
means ''the guts to say no" and tell 
the boss when he's wrong. 

With such a man your business will 
be in a position to carry its case as 
a good citizen before the bar of public 
opinion on all issues in the coming 
.era of challenge and opportunity. 
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POMINIOH HAS NEW IDEAS 



Reconstruction is nothing new to Virginia. From earliest 
Colonial days, through Revolutionary times and Jown to 
the present, the Old Dominion has known the bitterness of 
conflict, and has in turn demonstrated an extraordinary ca- 
pacity for recovery from the ills of wan 

Always in the forefront in defense of our country j Virginia 
is equally famous for her contributions to the arts of peace* 
In solving the difficult problems confronting us in the years 
ahead, keep your eye on Virginia. The vast resources of this 
great state, its industry, agriculture, commerce and its people 
—all will wield a mighty influence in the common task of 
building a better and more prosperous nation. 

Seaboard Air Line Railway, like rhe Old Dominion, has 
given its best to the winning of the war- We look with con- 
fidence and eager anticipation to the work ahead—work 
which we shall share with our friends in Virginia and 
throughout the South* 




AIR LINE RAILWAY 



THROUGH THE HEART OF THE SOUTH 



if Kou want a ieprini of fhh adverfiimmenf m fuff co/or, 
wrile S^ahotMrd Air Line Uaitway, Norfoffc 70/ Virginia 




Buy extra 
VICTORY BONDS! 



Made for You 
Who KHOW 
Good Things 



Battle Royal for Union Members 
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f Continued from page 22) 
his labor probJems are settled when 
he Bigns a contract wilh a union may 
come to a rude realization that a rival 
union is seeking to move in. He may 
think he has established cordial re- 
lations with certain lalx>r leaders, 
only to learn that such cordiality i<? 
being used by rival groups to break 
<lown the morale of the workers. 

This increased aggressiveness is» 
indeed, reflected in the publications 
of the rival unions. The observer, of 
late, would have some dilTiculty, from 
reading the propaganda, in determin- 
ing whether the rival union or the 
employer is the main target. The 
famous labor editor of the Mbie 
W^^rl ffs* Jourmt!, K, C, Adams, is 
sicadily increasing the sharpness of 
his attacks against CIO* Against 
Philip Murray, CIO head, and to a 
lesser extent against William Green. 
AFL head, he has laid the charge that 
they sold their members down the 
river by kowtowing to President 
Roosevelt 

Bitterness between unions 

A FEW months ago Sidney Hiilman 
and Phil Murray went to Europe to 
attend the organ i^at ion of a World 
Labor Federation which AFL and 
Lewis had refused to join because 
Soviet Russia had come in. Later, an 
article by Hiilman apjveared in Col- 
lier's attacking both Green and Lewis 
for their opposition to the federation. 
On the occasion of Lewis' wage de- 
mands on the mine operators last 
spring, CIO accused him of trying to 
sabotage the war effort. 

Unquestionably, Lewis is planning 
to expand his District 50. He is in the 
position of having everything to win 
and nothing to lose. Close to 150.000 
of his miners have been in the armed 
forces. Their jobs are waiting for 
them, so the membership of the Mine 
Workers will go up rather than down. 
The plants which his District 50 has 
organii^ed seem to be mostly of a 
nature to be little affected by recon' 
version; many of them, in fact, will 
expand. 

Although Lewis* hostile feeling is 
almost wholly against CIO, he is un* 
dertaking the same sort of industrial 
unionism practiced by that organiza- 
tion which is becoming increasingly 
annoying to the predominant craft 
set-up of AFL, In fact, one w^ho is 
watching him most closed' is *'Big 
BilT' Hutcheson, president of the 
Federation's Building Trades Depart- 



ment» and who has worked hard to 
get I^ewi.^ hack into the Federation, 
probably not without reason. This is 
because of the ambitions of the 
United Construction Workers, a de- 
partment of District 50, and headed 
by John L.'s brother, Danny. It is ad 
vocating the alK>)ition of craft lines 
in building construction, and is also 
plugging fpr prefabricated houses 
which in the past the Building Trades 
have always opposed. 

Selling al the locol level 

AN interesting twist of the compe- 
tition between the three unions is 
what happened in the case of airline 
ground employees, A union known as 
the Air Transport Employees Union 
had been operating among them, and 
had bargaining rights with United 
Air Lines, The organization wanted 
affiliation with one of the Big Three. 
Each sent its representatives or 
salesmen before a "board*' meeting 
of the Transport Employees* Lewis' 
men put up the best sales talk and 
got the job. 

The unions are looking for that 
kind of salesmen, Lewis has some 250 
organizers or representatives as they 
are called, 

AFL and CIO have far more, the 
definite number being unascertain- 
able because, in addition to those em- 
ployed at national headquarters, the 
constituent organizations have their 
own. Salaries range from $50 a week 
to $100, the average being around 
$300 a month. 

There has been competition for 
good organ iisers in the past. It is ex- 
pected to increase, CIO seeks to era* 
ploy college men whose knowledge 
of labor is confined to theory. The 
other two rely on organisers who 
rose from the ranks. 

It is noteworthy, though, that the 
CIO organisers are largely of the cru- 
sading type, CIO has numbers of 
young women just out of college and 
fired with a zeal to *improve the lot 
of the proletariat,'* Also CIO has a 
school for its representatives and 
their organizational efforts follow a 
pattern. 

In addition to organizers, the 
unions employ economists, research- 
ers, propagandists, salesmen and ex- 
ecutives. They have their lalx>ra to- 
nes just as the du Fonts, Generd 
Electric and other businesses have. 
In this way, at least, the increasing 
comi^etition has one strong point : It 
will increase employment. 
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Hard working han. 
that keeps on the job 



How hard a iraclOT can work, and how long, 
rests largely wilh its engine* Drawbar pull 
IS hea\y* Strains are great. And the joh 
must go on day in and day oul. 

ICs right here that General Motors Series 
71 Diesels shine* Both in peace and at war 
they have built rare records of perform- 
ance. Already many of them in tractors 
have delivered up to 25,000 hours of eco- 
nomical performance and are still going 
strong- 
Farmers and cunstruction ettgincers like 
them especially because they deliver great 
power ^th less than usual size and weight. 
They start fast and are easy to service. 



And replacements when needed are readily 
available because of GM simplified design 
and because elimination of different sizes 
ijf parallel parts increases l\w availahility 
to owners of the right part uhen it is needed. 

The successful example of GM Diesd power 
in iraelors indtmtes its value in other prod- 
acts stit h as Ittmber carriers^ ''spedaH trucks 
— in all forms cf marine power requirements 
— in all forms of contractors and road ma- 
f'hinery—in u elders — in mining and pump- 
ing — in auv tough industrial job. 



i luring /ttr ymrM tfa the Are*ia*\art0n /am* targni 
tfgriahUt ikippetx in Anzarm^ an AtUA-ChalmrtWt tnutur 
like thi»t pnuefeti hy a GM Bir\rt^ h&A npnmtd IHjm 
hiurt^ day in and day eta. ThU 3,200'4Urr^ farm mnv 
tfrnfit^'t/titiT of ikcM! tmttfjn. 
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CfNMAl MOTDIS 
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where Farm and Factory Meet 



fC(mHn$i€d from page 



ces. The town has wide, elm- 
ed. paved Rt reels; water, elec- 
ic and sewer fterxir.e; adequate 



Typical small town 

IN other words, Cheroket* was- 
and is — typical nf hundreds of good, 
little, eomf i prosperous 

towns all ovi "ry. 

The Japs struck Pearl Harbor. 
Cherokee farm boys enlisted by the 
rores- and the company of the Na- 
: *h Divmion which hai5 
A ent to war. 



Meanwhile, out in Catifornia« the 
ft ^' . V n! \i ixvvell Co., makers of 
, rnients for womoii. 
in a suddenly t 
V no matter 
women thought — in a highly esi?t*n- 
tial area devoted to war manufactur- 
ing. It couldn't compete with war 
' • ^ ^ 1 «kr. Dr. J. C. Bc»wt*n, presi- 
: rd breaking hia factory 
mlo units and loiati ng them in 
**country towns," where there are al- 
ways a few women who have extra 
time on their hands. He located 
primarily in Louisiana and Arkan- 
sns but had one more unil to move. 
MhSH Idalcni Blackburn, Bowen's sec- 
retary, suggested her home town as a 
likely place — ^Cherokee. 

Miss Blackburn was about ready to 
go home to Oklahoma on her vaca- 
tion. So Bowen suggested that she 
see if there was a building 
available. 

Harvey Bonto* veteran 
CherokcH* druggist, landown* 
er, and manager of the local 
, ^ building and loan association* 
^Jl suggested the Armory* built 
with city and WPA funds dur- 
ing the depression. With the 



Guard gone the building promised to 
be empty a ' ne* 

Bonto IB 11 of the Tempor 

ary Armors iioHrd. C, O. D< 
publisher of the Cherokee Me as. 
Republican, and Harry W<MHini 
farmer, the other two ^ 
agreed promptly They wit n 
t^alifornian landed at * 
airfM>rt one Sunday 
and by Monday things were popping. 

Bowen asked for new wiring, new 
plumbing, and certain painting to 
make the big. barn-like slnicture use- 
ful. T, C Orr, the mayor; J. C. Cum- 
mings, and P. R. StokeslM^rry, city 
commissioners, were called. They 
agreed to put city employees on the 
job. Bowen didn't need all the build- 
ing, so the city turned half of it into 
an auditorium. 

New income for Cherokee 

ONLY after Mrs. Maxtne Rice, Bow- 
en's local n 3 with her 
sewing mji- - in hiring 
women, did the civk: group learn 
what would be made. It was bras- 
sieres! For the next few days they 
look a ribbing as the '^Uplift Soci- 
ety!*' 

But when the new factory and the 
new auditorium held 'open house," 
and Cherokee learned it meant about 
35 jobs at $25 to S30 a week, the rib- 




local women, eKperienced in opefoling home lewing mochines, were quUk to leorn how to run industriol 
type mochines in Cherokee's first foctory which wot housed in the Armory (upper left! 
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He's your 
representative 
at Kodak 



EVKBYuiiiui Ml tilt* bi^ I)nrlcliiH4s vvlurr Kodaks 
iirr tiigint'i'UHl ainl matlr, voifll fiiitl Expirts in 
{htnlittjC-tuttral. Tlirvart* irsponsil>lt* tjiilv tollic plant 
inunai^i'r. Thry'ir paid to \iv ciilical . , . paitl to doulrl 
* . . paitl to ri^prt srut i/pii. 

Tlirir lalinratoi ies arc n|yi[iptHl witli rxat tiiig ami 
oxptMisivc "fault fiiidiiiL; * iiislrimiriits. An iTinr inav 
iiieasiirc only a ti ii lli(»MsaiitUh of an iiuh-but tlic 
faulty part itvwv t nttrv tin- Koilak you hu\\ 



Quality Oontral represents just a snmU fraction of 
the cost of your Kodak. Vet in a %ery reaJ sense, ttiis 
"crilka! fraction" is tfie most important part of tfie 
price, 

Kodak precision in manufacture lias resulted in 
ttuiiisands of Ko<laks and Brov%iiies perfonnini; 
t;ood as new" after a irencratinn of use. And tlie 
nietiuuK lliat make tliis record po^sitde are now mine 
exactinji tlian eser l>cfore. 

"Postwar" Kodaks have lici^n vvitli tlk* Arniv atid 
Na\T as precision tiMjls (*f Military Photoirraphy. 
Desiijns aotl specifications for other pt>stvvar Ki>daks. 
in a v^ide sarietv of models and pricx'S, are an out- 
growth of their peiforniancc. 
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Serving human progress through photogra phy 
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EcK NoE, Old Fashionpds, Mnnhnttaivi, 

SOUTHERN COMFORT 



JOO PROOF UOUfU« 



Kgg Nor, 

i4ighbfills and other favcirites iir« im- 
proved liy the nir*' flavor of Southern 
Comfort. An iduul gift. H€cipL^K with 
each boUle. Others on riKjUi Jil. Soulliern 
Comfort Corporation, Saint Loui» 3, Mo. 



bing stopped! That isn't big money 
in a city— but it is real income in a 
town tlie size of Cherokee* 

That*3 the crux of the whole new 
industrial revolution! 

**A manufacturer is a fool who 
pays a workman $1.30 an hour when 
he can get the same work done better 
for 85 cents/' says Ralph CuUey, one 
of the new manufacturers in Chero- 
kee now, 

"And a workman is a fool who 
looks at the $1,30 as money, instead 
of looking at what it will buy. He is 
particularly crazy when he insists on 
$1,30 in one town where he isn't hap- 
py, when he can live better and save 
more in a place that pays 85 cents. 
That's the important competitive 
fact in this whole picture. If I'm pay- 
ing 85 cents, and my competitor 
$1.30, thei\ he won't he in business 
long." 

Culley IS a Cherokee man, a dis- 
irict representative for home appli- 
ances. The war put him out of busi- 
ness so he went up to Wichita, Kans,, 
to work in a war plant. But he came 
home to visit and heard about the 
"Uplift Society,"' That gave him an 
idea. He knew that G, Tidwell, a 
highly skilled local machinist, was 
custom building a few ''wheat blow* 
ers*' — which he called the ''Roto bug" 
' — for farmers. 



So, Cherokee was called on sud- 
denly to provide another building. 
The only thing available was the 
county fair building near a rail sid- 
ing, easily reached by trucks and used 
only once a year for a fair — and 
farmers were too h\isy to be inter- 
ested in fairs anyway. The building 
was rented for manufacturing* 

Employment goes up 

TWENTY-SIX workers are making 
from 55 cents an hour to $60 a week 
there now — every one a native of the 
area only partially employed before, 
and living at home — and the *'Roto- 
bug" is now being sold almost every- 
where wheat is grown. 

About the same time N, D. Waldo 



used for chicken feed and the mill can 
dehydrate winter growing cereal 
plants, wheat, barley, rye and oats, 
which is the raw material for vitamin 
preparations. If the market continues 
to expand the plant cou^d operate the 
year around. 

Still another plant, the Ray Hainke 
Manufacturing Co., making lawn 
mowers, is moving into the town ; and 
farmers of the community have 
raised $80,000 and built themselves a 
new cooperative wheat elevator. 

Cherokee isn't sleepy any more! 
But it is pinching itself a bit to find 
out whether what has happened is 
real or just a dream. Who expectec 
Cherokee to welcome the folks back^ 
home who went away to war and the 
war plants — with jobs? 




The ''Rotobug'' machine shop employs local 
boys who leorned to use tools on the farm 

E. G. Tidv^elf, and Rolph Culley, 
founders of the second factory 



The blower loads and unloads 
wheat from trucks or bins^ even picks 
it up in the fields when it has been 
dumped by time-pressed farmers 
who can't harvest and haul grain to 
town at the same time. 

"Why don't we start a factory and 
make that thing?" Culley asked Tid- 
welh The latter was willing. He had 
most of the machinery and the 
necessary skill. He designed and built 
other machinery which he couldn't 
buy. Culley had the capital, the out- 
lets, and sales ability. They make a 
good team. 



arrived in Cherokee asking about 
power, water rates, land and side* 
track facilities. Doggett admits the 
third factory was practically in Cher- 
okee before anyone knew what was 
happening. Waldo was an alfalfa 
meal mill operator from El Reno» 
Okla. 

He bought five acres of land, near 
a siding, and only four blocks from 
downtown, to dehydrate alfalfa, one 
of the principal farm products of the 
region. He has a $5,000 a month pay 
roll for about 25 employees during six 
months of the year. Alfalfa meal is 



Many in the town feel just "plain 
lucky/' with only a few of the leaders 
realizing they may be "only out in 
front on a wave that's sweeping 
across the country," These are the 
leaders who talk about the need for 
a new airport, right at the back door 
of the county fair building where the 
"Rotobug'' is still being built while 
the lirm constructs a plant of its own. 
Others want a new city halL Doubt- 
less Cherokee will get both! 

Culley, who knows the problems of 
the larger city from firsthand experi- 
ence, probably sees the situation as 
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RlilCONVERSION 




FRIDEN Fully Automatic Calculators 

w ill Iit[hten your burden of Figure Work with accu^ 
rate answers^ quickly and easily produced. Tele- 
phone or wTite your local FridCn Representative and 
learn how anyone, with less than fifteen minutes 
insirueiion, can be tau*rlH to produce usable figures 
on your own probleoii^, NOW available, modernize 
with Fully Automatic FRIDENS, Let ihe calcidator... 
not the operator, do the work. 

Fti^frt t|#rJi«nlraf and in*tractionat Sf nice U O'^atlM^ in fip^roMimatfty 
€t>mp€tny €0nir^lhd Mt$ AgrnKie§ ihraughcut thr Uailvd Statrt and Canada, 

FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 



HOUE^ OPRCE A%0 * ShS LEAPiDHO. CALlFOnMA, U.S.A. - SALES AND SCRVICC THftOLCHOUT THE WOtUI 




FOR THE sun CRRniVRL 




r , 11 f %t' ^^%f v-^^f* ^ 



ThnIK' titinncMir* Ripjl Onirl** fjrniifal tftfit. 




M.S. WALKER. t«STOii . niMSi. 



M.i^ I. f M Alii Ittcr^Mtt? 
ItO Von Ffflncii^a Street ll PASO. TiKAS 



SUHSHINE PLAYOnOUKD OF THE BOlim 



f iearly as anyone* He has verified hia 
ideas. Farm bovB and girls, who have 
been trained from infancy to 
things themselves, to handle bcissof 
or pliers, a sewing machine or a 
tractor, turn into real factory work- 
ers almost ovt-rnisht. Anvils, lathes, 
welding torches have been as famil- 
iar to most of them since childhood 
as the light switch to a housewife. 

Every country town must have a 
relatively large surplus of labor for 
eight months out of the year to han- 
dle the farm job for four. Older sons 
and daughters living at home, the 
mother whose family has grown up 
and left, the retired farmer who is 
through with heavy labor, and others 
make up this great part-time force in 
emergencies. The ambitious, or those 
without home responsibilities and 
lies, move to the cities. 

Workers are independent 

NEITHER the men, nor women who 
live in some smaller cities, for the 
most part, really have to work durinj? 
eight months of the year although 
most of them do at least part time, 
and others would like to. But theyVe 
independent, self-reliant and suspici- 
ous of Drganisiers and organizations* 
They can be led by foremen who 
''work with them/' but can never be 
pushed. They work because they Li 
to and can "use the extra money," 

Further, rent is cheaper. Since i 
is but a short walk home to lunch 
there is no carfare. The workman has 
time to talk with his family, read th 
mail, and saunter back to the job with 
his stomach full of warm food, 

The children walk to school be 
cause it isn't more than ten mi nut 
from any part of the town, so th 
carfare or gasoline ia saved. The 
walk to the movies, or if they take th 
family car, park it on the street near 
by with no parking fee. 

The grocery clerk knows the chil 
dren. So he sends home the cut o 
meat, or the right brand of brea 
without mother having to dress u 
and drive the car five to 15 miles, o 
fight public transportation crowd 
She saves money using her time cook 
ing, or sewings instead of bu\ i 
something more expensive alrea 
prepared, because she doesn't hav 
time to make it like she really w^an 
it. 

Wages just go farther when a ma 
can live with his family on the groun 
floor, in the best part of town, and 
walk no farther to work than man 
big city workers do from the parki 
lot to their station a half-mile aw 
in a huge plant, 

A soldier came back to Cherok 
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How much of him is paper? 



Take it by atid large, fur every SI 00 
you spend on clerical salaries, you 
spend Slf) on business forms. 
Total $110. 

Can that total figure be cut? 

It can be cut to S95, 885. $15 - if 
forms are engineered to your busine^is ! 

In one plant, Moore introdu^^ed 
i(irms that slaved 81'/ of the typists' 
non-productive time. In another, a 
Moore record book proved to be 149 -/J 
faster than loose forms* 



The Moore Business Fornix repre- 
s^enlative discovers how to combine 
forms, sa%'e paper stBck, cut operating 
time. He makes specific recommenda- 
tions for your business. Then Moore 
furnif-hes the forms — in lots of hun- 
dreds or many millions, for one store- 
or for far-scattered branches. 

The ten t om panics listed below have 
long been under Moore ownership. 
Now they are combined under the 
Moore name — without change in 



AMrniCiiN SALES tOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA fALLS^ €lM|flA, N. Y, 
fftCiriC MIAN1F0L0IN1I SQCIK CO., INC., EMeilYVtLLE- LGS ANOCLES, CALlf. 

OILMAN FANFOLO COflR, NJAGAHA FALLS, N. 
Caseif'WIIITH MANIFOLD lOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MOOnC NCSEANOH t SERVICE CO,, INC., NIAOANA fALLS, N. Y. 
SOUTHERN iUSIHESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 
MODRC tUSINESS FORMS. tHC. i N«« SflytliBrii Djv J, DALLAS, TEK.; ATLANTA, OA, 

In C«ti«rft~M»frfa iuilnaii Fffrmt,Ltd,, tucc«ti)tni Burl Builnati Formi, Ltd.« T^rtnit; 

Witlirn Siltt B«alt Cq., Ltd!,, Wilinlpig «nd Vin«Quv«f: 
Nitlvnil Silii Chock laak Co., LlC Mflnrrtil 



ownership, management, or policy. 
This is the largest company of its kind. 

To keep production flowing, to un- 
limber .♦eW' efficiency in your office 
force, perhaps to save thousands of 
dollars, get in touch with the nearest 
Moore Business Forms division, a*^ 
listed below, or its local office, Moore 
sianfh ready to supply you triik every* 
thing from a simple sales book to the 
most intricate multiple farm that your 
business requires. 



MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, 



IKC. 





Provides shipping protection 
• . adds beauty to the package 



Make your package as modern as yoiu 
new product. And that's easy when you 
use KIMPAK* Creped Wadding, For 
KIMPAK dresses your package as it pro- 
feces your product. It complements the 
beaut)' of your product - provides a 
jewel 'box setting that increases eye- 
appeal and buy^appeal. 

So soft, so dean, so resilient kimpak 
rds against mars or scratches — dam- 
kge or breakage. Flc^cible and easy to 
use, KIMPAK saves time and work in the 
shipping room. Often cuts freight costs 
by reducing cybage. 

There's a size and type of kimpak 
to protect everything from glassware to 
refrigeraiors. Learrt more about this 



modern packaging niatenar Write to- 
day for our Free illustrated booklet. 
Just mail a postcard to Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, Creped Wadding Divi- 
sion, Ncenah, Wis. 



KIMPAK SERVES INDUSTRY 
IN MANY WAYS 

As a cushioning mtieriil (ot imc- 
rior picking, as a filter medium for 
liquids and air . . . for wiping and 
poliikhin^ . . .as a carrier for pliMJCS 
. , , for genera] padding purposes, 
inc Eliding fuiniryrc and aucomobile 
uphobiery . , , i$ a filler for seiJU' 
ing cord and rubulAr gtskecs, 




Kimtertv] 
Clark' 



nnH went to work for CulleyT who 
helped find the young man a home. 
It waB five rooins» modern, on a paved 
street, and on ;v 50- by- 150- foot lot— 
for $2.50(h They didn't aak for a GI 
loan. Everyone in town know the boy. 
He grew up there. lt*s like that in a 
small town. So a local firm just ad- 
vanced the whole amount. 

Another workman has a six-room 
house, also modprn. which he rentK 
for $25 a month. Most of the workers 
have cars, of course. If they feel like 
riding they (jark not more than 50, 
feet from the door, 

"Our rent, power, water, transjior- 
tation and wages are all lower — and 
the helfj belter paid— and we*re sit- 
ting in the middle of our market/' 
Culley explains. *'We can ship the ^ 
steel in here just as easy, and ship the 
finished blowers out easier and cheap- 
er» than we cfjulfJ ship in blowers and 
distribute tht m from here. 

"One thing we are going to do, 
though, to fit the community better — 
weVe going to manufacture eight 
months, quit for the summer so these i 
people can bo used in agriculture. Allj 
we will need will be shipping clerksJ 
And this will be easier on us because^ 
we won*t be worrying about produc- 
tion and sales and deliveries all at 
the same time.*' 

Pulting plants where needed 

CULLEY believes most of the prob- 
lems involved in operating and man-j 
aging various departments of a big 
plant scattered all over the country 
already have been solved and *Ht is 
only a matter of time until we see the 
plants where the markets are/' 

Doggett points out it is possibl 
for an executive, such as Bowen o 
Waldo, to land a plane at the airpor 
at the very edge of Cherokee an 
walk— if necessary — to a branch 
plant anywhere in the town within, 
five or ten minutes. 

Many of the major firms arc al- 
ready having parts made in various 
cities, and sales offices far away in 
other towns anyway— so the tech- 
nique isn't new. 

•*Now that we have jobs for ou 
young folks they'd rather stay a 
home/' says Doggett. And man 
country boys have quit feeling sorr 
for themselves and are beginning t 
grow sorry for those who have to liv 
in apartments where they can't hav 
a garden. 

It isn't all a bed of roses for indus 
trial management. Mrs, Rice, an ex 
perieneed forewoman, admits she ra 
into 8t>me interesting situations 

Most of the women w^ho came dow 
to make brassieres were experience 



CHiFED WAOOtNG 
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-from ^rk Bench, to the 
|] highest building on the street 



Rettdhig time: t minute^ 46 seconds 




I 



I finished high school when 
I was 19 and got married on graduation 
day. My bride stayed with her folks, while I went to the 
nearest big town to hunt work. The first two nights I 
slept in the park* Then I found an outside job washing 
windows. 



out 




I liked being 
in the open* I'd been 
Ul- State Center in 
football. But one day 
when I saw a guy 
grinning through 
a factory window 
at me, I said, 
'What you grin- 
ning at, brother?' 
He said/You'rc husky 
enough to work in 
hare.* So I went inside. 

^ "It was an automobile factory, and I began to learn 

a little about cars. But most impor- 
tant at the timcp I earned 
enough more to send 
for my wife. With our 
first savings we bought 
m a lot. Then, working 
Mjfj; after hours for a 
M whole year, we 
Mi/ built the five- 
ta|, room house, where 
^'"^ our kids were born. 
We did all the car- 
pentry work our* 
' selves, set out the 
shrubs, and fixed up 
the yard. 

Our nice big lawn gave me an inspiration that 
was the turning point in my life. I fixed up some second 
hand cars and sold them right ofif the front lawn. All 
kinds of people took a fancy to my open air showroom. 
After two years I hired my first mechanic and my first 




salesman, and sales increased 
five times over the best I could do alone- I knew I 
was in business, and quit experimenting with other jobs, 

"One thing I noticed about selling cars* I got best 
results with cars made by Chry* 
sier Corporation. They sold 
faster and stood up better* 
They became my favorites 
and I concentrated on 
them. One day some 
factory people in- 
vited me to lunch, 
praised my work. 
Then they offered 
me the regular 
Ch ry sler - P 1 y m o u t h 
dealership for the 
whole town- I 
hadn't dreamed of 
such a thing, but I 

grabbed it mighty quick, and IVe never been sorry. 




« 

I 



"The next thing I knew there was a war on and I 
had to dig in to make my dealership survive. It did more 
than that. It made good money and grew fast. Now Fve B|| 
bought the biggest building on Automobile ~ 
Row and I'm shooting for a whale of a ■Ji f^, 
business when we 
have new cars again « 
I'm 39 now with 
just 20 years* ex- 
perience since the 
night I*spent in the park 



NOTE: Thh If another true and 
typical story of itidirif/z/al 
initiative and enterprise. 
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CHRYSLER COUP OR 
PLYMOUTH * DODGE 4r 
CHRYSLER DODGE Job-Rafed TRUCKS 

AEMIMBER THURSDAY NIGHT! Tlia Mutic of Andre KoM^Jdn^rt cud 
tha mgakal wofJid 'i rnQit popular stati— Thunddy^ CBS« 
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INDUSTRY IS mm 

TOWARD m 

FRISCO 



STflTCS 




Surveys on coming indusfriat 
development poinf to the nine 
important states of the Frisco 
area as the scene of America's 
next great industrial growth. 
Labor, raw materials, power, water 
and living conditions — the big 
questions in your industrial plans 
— are best answered here. 
Another big reason — transporta- 
tion! You'll find Frisco Service a 
major industrial asset, 

|ndystri»1 Pcvebpmenl Dcpl , Frisco \^mt\. 
81 B Fmco Std9 , St Louii 1, Mo 
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seamstresses. They knew good work, 
and an industrial type semirjg ma- 
chine soon wan doing tricks. But Mrs, 
Rice found a strange— to hi-r indif- 
ferenci* among the women to her ef- 
forts to speed them up. 

After all, they w*ere working on 
contract for a '^competitive tyjn 
garment with no fine finishing, and 
the women were on a pieet^-work scale 
which meant they earned money fast- 
er hy Jilighting things a bit. Yet they 
insisted on doing it like they would 
for themselves. It was snrprising to 
her how quickly they did start to pro- 
duce volume, too. 

Then, a woman from an "industrial 
area." was surprised at how little re- 
spect, or fear, they had for the 
"toss.*' They were independent al- 
though alw^ays courteous. Then she 
came to know and understand, and 
like, their attitude because those 
women knew "they were just as good 
as anyone else and just regarded me 
as a new neighbor." They work with, 
hut never for» anyone. 

Small industry, or industry that 
i-an be departmentalized without re- 
lation to other parts, will succeed in 
the small town. Cherokee people be- 
lieve. They concede that big assembly 
lines, needing hundreds of workers 
probably will have to remain in the 
cities. They believe, too, that perhaps 
distribution and seUing c^ be han- 
dled better that way. So they don*t 
see the end of cities — they just see 
the revival of small towns, and a 
roundtng out of their foundations for 
steady business, 

**But/' says Culley, ^'there's a sur- 
prising amount of this country *8 in- 
dustry that is small. Most of it— the 
vast volume— could be divided. Small 
industry^ has moved to big cities be- 
cause that's where the labor was, the 
sh!pi)ing facilities, the exiK^rt advice. 
With modern methods of transix>rta- 
tion those advantages are gone," 

Culley and men like him in the mid- 
dle of business competition feel sure 
a new industrial revolution is on the 
way — caused by the difference be- 
tween 85 cents an hour and a satisfied 
workman doing a good job — ^and 
Sl,30 an hour, and understandable 
discontent. 



Chlorinated Paraffin 

t'HLORINATED paraffm, mride by 
the Hercules Po\%'der Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., gives flame, water, weather, 
and mildew^ resistant qualities to 
fabrics. It can be used for tents, cloth- 
ing, upholstery, blankets, awnings, 
drapes, outdoor furniture, canvas, 
and cables. — X J. Berliner 



NATION'S lUSJNESS 




4r€ You Looking Toward 
Wider Business Horiions ? 

A& you weigh the future of your new or 
expanding bu.^iness* cont^irJer Colorado 
as a plant location. In the flecentraliza- 
tion of industry taking place today no 
other state offers you so many advan- 
tages for erowth — an*J fox pelting more 
fun out of living. 

Colorado labor is mostly pioneer 
Western stock— in teHigent, rilicient, co- 
operative, latest figures of U. S. Bureau 
of Census show that the value of manu- 
factured goods produeed per wage earn- 
er in Colorado is 29-6 per cent above 
national average. This is due largely 
to the high type of labor and to the dry* 
healthful, invigorating all-year chmate. 

Cet the FACTS About Colorsdo 

Abyudanl Raw MairrtAk-^Kitltin reach 

for even typr t>f jnflit«'ln'. 
Labor Supply -ainplf skjlloil bimr to meet &U 
nc^iii. Loyal, ellicifnt, « oopcraSi\f*, 
Low Com FuH ami Tow it - a Ij lindane e of 
foaK oil, natural ga*, power ai \m\ rairi^. 
Central Lcirattoti— hy mesnfi of modem trans* 
portalioii, iir'5 you dostely to nation's markets* 
Excellent llouning Coaditionn — No tene< 
nientsi ot farlory di^tnft.^ here. Each worker 
lives in a good home, with pra=<s, trees, flowers* 
parden. Snow-pure drinking water* Fine schools 
and colleger. 




^nif fpr ihU FREE Bvok 

Ikfark^'la'', ptvrt you iffcrtt ini] 
d^urri iibfti Mill iintrr«rtf ]rou. 

MAIL THIS COUPON 

DEPARTMENT OF DEVELOPMENT 

MQ Sitit C^piio), fJffBv^r, CuLomda. 
Center of Amfrtift** Matk^'U". 

NAMK 

ADPBKS5 

COLORADO 




LIGHT FOR TOMORROW'S LINCOLNS 



.\ Ij 1 11 lull IS a thouijaiid million! Can you 
^|Ueinpt to visualize 130 of thent , . , 
™D,()00,000.000? This fantastic figure 
^^>r("it'iits America's yearly consuitip- 

<in t>f ^loctricity, nicasurtHl in kilowalt 
lirs . - , one-lhirtl of all the electrical 
iF»ri;y niamiFachireil thnvnghnui the 
world , • . cheap, plentiful eleetr icily 
. . . iiutt 62Tt of it is generated liy the 
l>!aek magic <jf Bituminuusi Coal, 

Let There Be Light . , . 

Yes! rlie rnji^ic lump ol Mihummnis 

tl Jielp-s lt<;l»t the way, as it (ueh* the 
and pjvvers the progress of Amer- 
. . lights the way to learning in 

tusands of schcuils, in mithous of 
nes , . . lights, as the day, the oper- 
1 



ating rooms in our hnspitals . . . liiihts. 
as the sini, the heating rays of our 
therapy lamps . . . lights the way for 
an American p<'aertime production 
(hat promises a sl.iiitiard of living un- 
t qualled in all the world. 



And Lighf Wcis Made 



Plentifiil i 



Vrmn AmcriciVs 3,000 • year treasure 
ln)ve of coal comes the power for 
of America's railroad locomotives: 
Cannes the heat for 4 out of 7 American 
homes. Rllnminons Coal is essential ti> 
the making of 100% of our steeh it's the 
basit for 85*^ of our mmlem plasties. 
From ciKil, chemistry has ' d 
nylons and other fine falirics, lu . 
sulfa drugs, anesthetics, antiseptics, 



sedatives^ \ itamins, aspirin, and inst*c- 
ticidt^s. More than i2<^t>J>00 useful prod- 
nets have their oripiu in coat In fact, 
coal is the very foundatiiMi of our 
I IV i!i/alifnv! 

Where There's a Will . . . 
Today, nunlrrn niacliuirry has lari^ely 
replaced ijie otd*time pirk-and*shovrl 
\\ ork of Bituminous Coal mining. Of all 
the coal from America's iindersrround 
mines, nine-tenths is cut liy machines, 
about half is loaded by machines. And 
t)ut t*f evrrv dollar of nihirninous ( 
sales at the nnnes» the miners recti 
an average of over 60 cents in wages— 
1 1 1 e m i n e n\\*ner s a ve r 1 1 ' * 2 Ct^n t s 
profit. Bifttminotis dh, . tnte^ 60 
Ettsi 42ud Strret, New York 17. S\ V 



rUMINOUS COAL 



LIGHTS THE WAY 



FUiLs THi rmis 



POWIQS THC PftOGRfSS OF AMERICA 



NOW. . . speec/y, thorough 
training in all types 
of jobs with 

I LLUSTRAVOX 




ILLITSTRAVOX cratned employees are well-trained: 
Porf.ible, ine.vpen.sive Illusiravox sound slidetilm 
equipment tells your perfected tniining message* always 
rhe same, wkh records and slidefilm* 

Field-tested and proved by leading industrialists 
bef a re 1 1 1 e war, III u s t ra v t > x s u pe r i o ri ry was f u r r h e r p roved 
in wartime training programs, lilmirat'tix-iraim/ men 
r^membertd Hp to 25% longer than under former training meth- 
ods. Training periods were cnt from as much as ux mmths U> 
as littk' as six wi'^ks. 75% of all sound slidehlm equip* 
menr now in use is Illusrravox. 



In every type of training^ on every type of job, there is 
a place for lllustravox. You will find commercial fiCm 
producers helpful in writing and producing rtim and 

recordings for lllustravox. 



A booklet, *The ll/mtrated Voice" has been prepared espe- 
cially to help you plan new, lllustravox training programs. 

Send for your copy today! The Magnavox Company, 
)] lllustravox Division, Dept. Fort Wayne i, Indiana: 

I LLUSTRAVOX 
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Dl VI S rON OF TH I IT! a II 11 CI V O X COM FAN Y . FT. WAYNt 



15^^^ Trainees learn faster... 
Remember longer! 



Serving You 
i Costs Him Money 

I f Coti tinned from ftatjc 

I can at least meet the minimum de- 

I mands made on them." 

Before the present withholding 
tax. members of Congress received 
monthly pay*checks of $833; their 
current checks are for S680. In addi- 
licm thereto, they must pay state in- 
come taxes, and almost without ex- 
ception, except perhaps in the case of 
a youthful bachelor member, each 
maintains a home '*at home" on 
which there are taxes, maintenance 
costs and what not, even thouKh it is 
seldom seen and often goes unrented* 
McCormack (no exception to the 
prevailing norm) told the committee 
he pays $2 JOG a year rent in Wash- 
ington — $225 a month— and he 
added : *'If I were a business man» and 
I was coming down here on business, 
and my business was sufficient that 
it would justify mc in leasing that 
suite throuj?hout the year, that 
$2;700 would be a deductible item 
from my ^ross income, and in addi- 
tion, ail my expenses in connection 
with my business trip down here 
Would also lie a deductible item." 

Politics is n0 business 

REPRESENTATIVE Sam Hobbs, 
Alabama Democrat, chairman of the 
subcommittee on the pay-raise bills, 
observed wistfully that the internal 
revenue bureau says it won't de- 
duct the costs of innumerable trips 
home which he is forced to make — 
about one a month at $100 a clip, and 
all on official business— because ''You 
are no business man ; you are a poli- 
tician/' 

The point has been raised fre- 
quently that what's needed in Con- 
gress are more business men and 
fewer politicians, but authorities on 
the national legislature don't hold 
with that theory. 

They say this: Politics Is still the 
science of government; it demands a 
special talent* special experience; it 
demands the ability to get elected^ — 
and that is a gift not given every 
man. And it's no use saying these 
things should not be. They just are. 

The Southern states recognize 
these facts perhaps better than any 
other region. Accepting that a mem- 
ber of Congress is hardly any use to 
his constituency his first term, the-l 
South perpetuates its memlK*rs and 
Southerners have virtually every im- 
portant committee chairmanship in 
both House and Senate. Seniority 
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urning 

war plants 
into 
peace plants! ^ 



A.merican Industry's miraculous perform- 
ance for war will be matched by its tremen- 
dous production for peace, Texaco quality 
lubricants served faithfully and efficiently 
the critical demands of war — and so are 
better able than ever to serve you in peace* 
time production , . . 

One Purchase Agreement will serve for all 
your plants, u her ever located , , . 

Insuring you th^ btfic/tts of uniforrnity of 
products and, consequent ly^ uniformity of per- 
formance , . , 

Plus improved quality of petroleum products 



as a result of the war and continuous research. 

Plus a convenient source of supply for lubri- 
cants and fuels from more than 2300 Texaco 
supply points. 

Plus the services of skilled Texaco Lubrica- 
tion Engineers — to cooperate in increasing 
output, reducing costs, 

'Phone the nearest wholesale supply point or 
write to The Texas Company, National Sales 
Division, 135 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y, 



The Texas Company 




— in all 

48 States 




WANT A NEW CASH REGISTER? 



WANT IT NOW? 




Waxt an Ohmrr Ca*h Register? 

Then tear tmt the caupim, check 
your requift:mencs« and mail it todity. 

There arc ic\'crjl Ohmer ca\h rejL: 
ister% in production and on sale todav 
If ofic of I hem fics your needs, v%e 
idn gel it til yuu c^uickly. Other models 
\\ tU be reiid\ sor>n, ^ind if it takes one 



O 



of them lif fill fhc hill tur you. we'll 
give you an .itnul ik'Ii\rrv d;ife on 
that. too. 

If you \\*int ^KtH>n .itur all the^e 
)t%irs, %%e feel it our ohiigdtion to give 
it to you. Send us these deiaib ahi^ur 
your requrrements — and an Ohmer 
dealer u iti ^ee you. 

OlIMI R ( (VKPORATtON, P. O. BoX 99»* DaYTON 1, OlIK) 



HMER 



fmc Mv^i*fii¥% A Taximvlvft for trompurf otlert 



MAMUFACTURERS Of REGlSTERiNG EQUIPMENT SINCE 169S 






OHMER CORPORATION 

POSf OFftCE iOX ^9S> DAYTON 1. 



OHIO 



Please send further informiirii>n rt LMrtlmt: Ohmer Ta^h Registers which %ut>ph 
the follnwinp" 



P« I .irtmcntal ^a!es inform^uon 
L i rd f>f Sale^ hv clerk* 
Com nil over cash sales 
Com rot over cash Sk credit sales 
Enforced record of Paid Oui* 



Frinitii rtLcipi ff»r customer 
O Printed detail record 
O Certification of thetk or slip 
□ One cash drawer onh 
n Muhipte cash drawers 



t ulof? in iKith Ho»iM»«, and nobody yet 
' a better way in 

L 

Bi'stdes, the t s of being ii 

Congretsaman hii> tit nine big buni* 
nes», ever fiince the birth of the New 
Deal and r 

Mnil to m*Mr i* 
^re than U wat* - 
. 'Ai of ! his IS V- , { 

eft«e'* mail 

Work has become heavier 

FOR rxample: A VniAtneHs inntitu* 
tioii which has dealingH with the 
federal Go^ernmenl invuhing n 
handsome »um suddenly findft Ihere'^ 
31 hitch in the arranf:- • ^ in 
immhif^nt it n leas > s 

' quick. There 8 « 
J . I ^ call to a member of 
Congresfi and action, ummlly, just a» 
quick- if the ca?*e has any merit 
whatevt»r. Burtmucrals sfiove the or* 
dtnary eiti?.en around, hut tliink twice 
ht*fore getting Hmart with a mem In: r 
of Congress. 

In the vast con f union of the fedem! 
Government, mistakes are not infre- 
' ' ' i the jumlile 
< s up a con- 
1 1 < 1. iiu.suii hh iiu-n have tremendoufi 
riilhculty findin;.' - -.t V -t. the 
or what's what. 

It CDSti* mOnc> 8 iUI M 

sonal representative in Washington. 
Mofit men who earn their li 
way like to get salarie*? >■ 
S2(K000 a year at least and have \ 
tually unlimited expenBe accoun 
If they are any good, they are wo 
It. 

Few entcrpnses, relatively spe 
, ing, can a/ford personal represen 
! tion on that scale, especially w' 
they are already getting it at a 
of three cents per capita in the 
greKsionaJ district in which they 
eratel 

Represenfotive costs three cents 

THAT'S the way it works out. 

ual district hi 
. A member 
$10.f>f)0 a yen 



paid 



the House is 
Okay, thret 
per year. 

Mean wh i h , i \\ W.n k ^* i > 
Ix^nefit of two Senators' services a 
per capita cost for their salaries 
$Mn each. The smallest state in 
ulation, Wyoming, gets the servii 
of two senators at a per capita o 
for their salaries, of 12 cents e 

I per year. 

' Cheap* what*^ 

The volatile and versatile Ma 
Maverick, who has been head 
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NATfON S it/St NCfl 



A Letter from the 
Governor of New York 




. „ Expansion ili ■ — 
. .t^anies Plan!^ ^ 



u W ^ 

location- °^/„nd val^iablf D ^^^^ ^le _ ^ _^ ^^^^ 

of an unusual an tne .^^^^^ 

Cepart.^-^^ ^ give oVi<=^ 



^Lartoent of Comw . concrete g m 

,iant sites, ^^r ^^^^ce ^.^ vocations, company- 





Ask your secretary to fill out and mail this coupon today 



)Jew York Means B 



iusiness 



\CW VOKK STATR DtPAJittMI:..\T OF COMMKKCE 

Homn JQ(3i\—U> StJte Strurl, AUuiiy 7, New Yurk 

r*ltu*p i<'nit fijTliicT informciTion nhout your «p*feial tt>i»}iit»if 

*^<?n ife for cuiupcinit>< Mjrkiii^ location in the Et*t : 



Company,, 
City 



State 



Said the Young Printer to the Old Timer: 

W hat's *'air drying" in the pafier bmineas^ 
Sounds to me like a hair dresser. 

Said the Old Timer to the Young Printer: 

it's an additional prfjcess used only at mills niaking the finest 
paper. It makes the paper stronger and improves the surfaee 
ff^r writing and era m re. 




** After [he paper i$ dried and rolled oil 
t he Fourdrifi ier machine J c*s pur ih rough 
ainoiher machine about half the siie of 
a house. First it f^oc^ through another 
vat of si^Jtig and then up and down and 
over a series of rollers while hot air blows 
OQ it from above and below. The paper 
is not under tensionp and the rolls arc not 
heated. Ordinary papers don*t get this 
additionjtl strengthening treatment/' 

And that's only one of the many a4- 
dithnal procea^es and materials that make 
Parsons papers bencf . All Parsons papers 
arc fnade with stout cotton fibers, to 
stand up under use and abuse. 



Parsons ledger papers and card stocks 
for record-keeping purptjscs (technically 
known as index bnstoU) arc not pasted* 
together sheets, but arc single, solid 
pieces with both the necessary flexibility 
and "snap". An erasure not only leaves 
the same color, but a smooth, hard sur- 
face as well, capable of taking a re-entry 
from pen* pencil, typewriter or book- 
keeping machine^ 

When you buy record- keeping papers, 
card or ledger, specify Parsons. Then 
you*Jl have the best there i% in a cotton 
fiber paper for this job where paper takes 
a beating and has to be good. 



the Smaller War Plantfi CorfK>ration, 
but who usp^d to be a member of the* 
House from Texas, raised hell with 
his ex-colieagues at a hearing on the 
pay-raise bills. 

"Look." he said. "You should have 
travel books and per diem expenses 
to go where you need to go on official 
business — all of which I have as a 
Civil Service employee. You ahould 
have stenographic pooli^, mimeo- 
graph and multigraph divisions, the 
right to use long-distance telephones 
and a modern administrative organi- 
zation such as you authorise for and 
require of everybody else in the Gov- 
ernment/' 

Mn Maverick was speaking to the 
House side of the Hill that day, be- 
cause Senators do have a **franking 
privilege" on the long-distance tele- 
phone — ^within limitations. Senators 
may make 26 long-distance *phone 
calls a month— strictly on official 
business — the time not to exceed 130 
minutes per Senator in any one 
month. The House has no such pri%il* 
ege. 

A Senator gets $105,66 in free 
airmail stamps a year; a House mem- 
ber S65 in airmail stamps. 

House has expense money 

HOUSE members, on the other hand, 
are. at the moment, for the first time 
in history, drawing $2,500 *ioose 
change'' more or less for expenses: 
Senators do not. 

But even with that expense money, 
they are still running $2,000 out of 
pocket according to most of them. 
Maverick told them that *'No Con- 
gressman living as an ordinary mid- 
dle-class fellow and family man, 
treating wife and children as ordin- 
ary people, can do the job on less 
than $16,000," 

In spite of their new "expense ac- 
counts'* which would be abandoned, 
no doubt, in the event of a general 
pay raise, House members are some- 
what worse off than Senators, They 
must campaign every two years: 
Senators only once every six years. 

Said Maverick: *'If you gave your- 
self the same facilities you give gov- 
ernment employees, you could give 
the public better service, I am frank 
to say that government employees 
would not work under the disadvan- 
tages suffered by Congressmen, . , . 
Everybody (in government service) 
except Congressmen gets pensions; 
judges live to ripe old ages, getting 
better pay, and have vacations in- 
stead of camp^iigns/* 

Judges, the enthusiastic Maverick 
told the unhappy committee, live on 
the average of 14 years longer than 



PARSONS 

P A P E R si 

Made Wirh New Cotron Fiber* 
PARSONS PAPKR COMPANY • HOLYOKP, MASSACHITSETTS 
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A SALES department that shatters its quota always gets its 
share of applause . So does the plant superintendent who 
steps up production. 

But management often forgets other men who make contri- 
butions equally important to the firm's profits * * . the men 
responsible for accounting and bookkeeping procedures* 

These men add to profits by saving money. Their initiative 
in seeking better ways to get more complete information for 
management means more efficient operation and less expense. 
And it's wise to remember that a small saving in expense can 
easily equal the profits from a sale many times as large. 

Today management is realizing this fact more and more, 
That-s why new recognition is being given to the men who 
recommend time ■ and • money - saving accounting and book- 



keeping machines. Tliousands of these nnachincs made by 
National are saving expenses and reducing overhead for] 
businesses all over the country* 

Whatever the size or nature of your business a National ,1 
system can greatly aid your accounting and bookkeeping ] 
department to increase profits. This is easily proven. 

Judge the facts for yourself 
A National rtpresentative vAW examine the system you now 
use to handle money and keep records. Following this check, 
he will make recommendations for any improvements which 
he feek necessary. Recommendations like these have enabled 
heads of many accounting departments to point out definite 
opportunities for savings to their managements. Th« National 
Cash Rft^t«r Company. Da y ton S, Ohio. Ofllcoi la Printlpot Cifl*», 
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CASH f focsrrffs * Apof^o jmao^jnes 
AccDUJvnNG-aooirirfmfvG mkwnn 



BUSINESS SAGACITY 

One of the modern opporfunifles which the 
wide-awdlce man ol business does not over- 
look: the unique ser¥ice rendered by life in- 
surance both in business and family reia- 
Hon ships. 

Protect your famUy—^ 
—ond your btisjness^ 
wifii the Prudential 




Q/^ Prudential 

INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE NEWARK. NEW JERSEY 







HiDt HftNitf {)i 



Coiintlc^is appliciitions in a niultmidi.- of 
industries have proved Morse roller and 
silenr chain efficiency. They demonstrate 
that the Morse* principle of teeth, not 
tension, means maxim urn* uniform power 
transmt^sion at low cost. Talk over your 
power transmission needs with your 
Mor»ie enuineer. 
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MOiSf CHAIN COMPAMY • ITHACA, N.T. • DITMOIf MICH. 


» A lOiO^WAtNim IN&UttftT 



df) members of Confess, and 
death rate on the Hill these past ten 
vearH has been terrific. 

Innumerable high-ranking ofTicers 
uf the executive depHrtments have 
access to government curs and gov- 
I ernment-paid drivers, a luxury not 
I enjoyed by the legislative branch. 

And many of them are paid more 
in salary» 

The Congress, in a single day can. 
and has» created any niimher of jobs 
1 in the executive dei>artments or in 
new agencies at salaries equalling or 
approaching its own scale, and never 
a yelp from a columnist, never a pro- 
test meeting, never 3 move to send 
''Bundles to Congress*' such as was 
hatched in the ill-fated "pension 
drive" several years back. At this 
very point, the administrator of fed- 
eral works gets §12,000 a year; the 
price administrator the same; the 
director of economic stabilization re- 
ceives $15,000, and the chief of the 
late Office of War Information, $12,- 
000. 

Had the salaries been twice thai, 
it is doubtful if there'd have been a 
ripple on the public countenance. 

The estimated cost of running the 
Congress for 1946 is $50,299,520.66. 
That includes the United States Sen- 
ate, the House of Representativest 
all legislative expense for clerk hire, 
etc., the office of the Architect of the 
CapitoU the Botanical Gardens, the 
Library of Congress and the Govern 
ment Printing Office, all of which 
come under the '^legislative branch. 

The estimated cost of running the 
civilian departments and agencies in 
1946 isSl,089.108.140. 

Democratic Representative Eman- 
uel Celler of New York expects ''to be 
criticized from hell to breakfast if we 
pass a pay-raise bill/' But he adds 
cheerfully: "We are always damne 
if we do and damned if we don't. We 
have got to be either mice or men, I" 
other words, you have got to show a 
little courage as men. They call it a 
salary grab. We have ^Jeen criticized* 
but criticism should not worry us, 
particularly if we feel we are doing 
the right thing.*' 

More poy; more competition 

I NOT for the record hut offered as 
' his private view, is a Sen^i tor's com- 
ment that *'the public won't get an 
different kind of men to serve in Cbn- 
gress than they have now even if they 
do raise the pay. The idea that $20, 
000 will bring in better-quaiified can- 
didates is a myth. It takes a certain 
type of personality to work his way 
up through politics, and that type o 
man usually doesn't give a damn 



NATION'S mSINESS 



SYLVANIA*meaiis Cellophane 




and that means Confidence! 



Buyers of products wrapped ia Sylvan ia Cello- 
phane buy with confidence. They huve the assur- 
ance of cleanliness and flavor retention, Sylvania 
Cellophane is more than beautiful. Ir is air and 
dust proof. It keeps moisture ont^and 

These important functional qualities make 
Sylvania Cellophane essential for such perish- 
able products as frozen foods, baked goods, 
tobacco and confectionery. And in the future 
many more prcxlucts will have better protection 
because of this versatile packaging material. 



SYLVANIA CELLOPHANE 




Made only by STLVANIA INDUSTRIAL Corporation 



USED! PROVED!! 
^iV PRAISED!!! 




New form of "Fact-Power" 
works RECONVERSION wonders 1 



PROVED in opera iioa and praised 
by uscr^-* working under the strtss 
of war prnduciion and reconversion! 

THIS is the Graph-A-Matic Com- 
puting Chart — the revolutionary 
record-keeping idea that ends the 
need for time-costly computation 
and laborious analyzing to obtain 
positive stock control. Users report 
over-all operating economies ranging 
as high as 50%! 

WITH the Coniputiiig Chart and 
Graph'A-Matic Signalling, stock 
con t rol 1 n t he f u 1 1 m ea n i ng i s acc u raie» 
certain and faj^t. And the '^chart** 
idea is so simple, so flexible that the 
visible scales are re-sct in second 
whenever conditions necessitate the 
establishment of a new reorder point. 



SYSTEMS DIVISION 



TIME to reorder and to expedite, 
normal conditionsj over-stocks and 
undcr-stocks — the needed and us- 
able data supplied by Kardex " Fact- 
Power'* — ^are seen clearly at a glance 
because they arc in uniform post i ion. 
The proper action is sure to be taken 
at the proper timef 



• GET pyU »f AlU. Mctfy 
aq^mitnt Conlroller No, 
70$ dflicfibAi in fuN thh 
prov«d~ln-vi« itocit 
trol method, with iltu** 

pfQmin«r>1 ini;ra||<iliQ«>». 
A^oHabJ^e Pfom ouf Syi- 
terfift l{af«orcK Dola fjf» -Of o^r nsorctf Branch 
Office «r by moil from New If Of K. 



REMINGTON RAND 

315 Fourth Avenue, New York TO, N. Y. 



about money for its own sake, 
while, thousands of citizens wouldn't 
take one-hundredth of the abu^e a 
polilician has to take if \ou multi- 
plied the salary ten times/' 

He suggestted, cutely, that if you 
dislike your Cong^ressman, it's all the 
more reason you should 8U|>port a 
rniae in pay. It might, he said, al- 
'h iMuh he doubts it, increase com- 
i ' w I'ln for the job. 

The Heller committee for Research 
in Social Economies of the Univer- 
sity of California hfis figured out that 
the average member of Congress has 
an annvial deficit of $6,219, and this 
does not include campaign expenfii- 
tures. This is vastly higher— more 
than three times as much aa the aver- 
age member, asked quick-like, will 
admit to — but the figures are inter- 
esting and, with respect to some par* 
tieular iiems. definitely true: 

Total Income tinjoon 
Total Budfjet fr^.^rj 
Dtfictf i- -r- 

Frderal income taxes 

All other taxes yu 

War hrmds i to pt?r I'^n! l.Ono 

Atifiitkmal war hoiuLn - — — 

Tofai Ci}n:iutnpti0tt itt m,s t^MB\ 

Food: 2^iB 
Fnrmal and informal 

dinners 679 

Luncheon guests 364 

Another 1.269 

HoHmntf dJJlV 

MIstreliuneoiLfi. rt,7Si 
Automabiie upkeep 603 
Medical rare 
Life Insurance p^emiu^l^^ 
Care of the person 
Recreation 
Carfare 
Tobacco 
Gifts 

Association dues 
Education 

Church and Charity 
Incidentals 

Rail and plane transportation 
Taxi fare 
Extra clerk hire 
Extra postag^e and telegrams 1 
Extra telephone toll calls * 
Extra newspapers 

Note the items for entertainment. 
This item is by no means exaggerj 
ated. Visiting constituenta incvitablj| 
expect members of Congress *'to show 
them a time*' while in Washington,. 

So it adds up like this, accordin|^ 
to another philosophical member: 

"They say we*ve got our hands 
Uncle Sam's pocket when we tall 
aljout raising our own pay. 

"What it amounts to is that evet 
mother*s Bon who comes to town hi 
his fist in ours/' 



1 
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NATION'S BUSINiSS 




Never before have the strength and beauty of the 
Christmas ideal meant so much to the people of America, 
For this Christmas, after years of bitter, tragic war, our 
nation is at Peace* 

For tit is great blessinii, we give humble thanks* To our 
countrymen who fought and gave their lives in ilie cause uf 
freedom and human rights, we owe a debt of everlasting 
gratitude. For them we bow in reverent tribute. 

So, at this Christmastime, with thanksgiving in our 
heartSi we of America must face the future with faith and 
courage • . . and work together with determination and 
sustained devotion to the task of preserving the ChriHtmas 
ideal — Peace on Earth and good will among mankind. 





Drama Behind the Match 



My diagnosis for enjoyment! 
Pipefuis of amazingly mild 
and flavorful 

(loiiiiln|lliu;lar 

icoNOMr-LOiufiy 




25 

Pleasureful 
Pipefuls 

25c 



TRY IT TODAY 
It four tftaiif tfattti't hivt it-^nrftf Ptttt^p Morrli 
A ei . ilifllttd. Inc . Dfffft CI. HI rmti Avmut. If V 
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I X n I S T R Y 



IDEAL SITIS j^nfTibfr ImmfwIijteH fpc 

SK1UE0 LABOR the en- 

Law TAXIS, r ,^ r - ^ 

MAJOt MARKETS u fO 



DlVlft^irffO ACTIViTY, ^ t the 
iiifluiirial unci Agrintl' 

WORIO-FAMCO MINERAL BATHS ind 

ihuit..!," ji*ti guoU i-iiKrr rdjiiont^ii-ritc 
or *^ifc 



M4»unt CJeni' 




linn 

i : I - 111, . .: J' J |Uit I . i w I . ,. :.ti I 

quarter millinn dollarii/' and Wriiilcy 

first of many such gi- 
^anur Soon Cocn-Coln was 

UBing up biiokfi of malthes at the rate 
of 2m),m\<m a year. f;illellr oiue 
gave away lO.OOO.Oo* Hi a 

new type of razor In 4 to 

each. 

But the biggest break of all for M . 
book match came in 1912 when ; 

mij^ht gratif> hi 

matcheft were a AHei pru- 

flently driving n:i- ugh iXa hot- 

T to deter the greedy, he placed a 
cjgar box full of wooden matches on 
his counter. 

»on it was a 

ra: . did not dis- 

play free matches. Book match men 
w* r^ n't long in pointing out the con- 
f . nee and the added attraction of 
\xntk ' And 
up Wi! :ea of an 

covers^ a free lxK>k of matches with 
each cigar or pack of cigarettes t>e- 
came standard. 

Cheap enough to give awoy 

TODAY a considerable part of the 
Ixiok match output carr>ing the ad- 
V* riising of the buyer is bought di- 
i> V fn»m the mntrh manufarturer. 

{ )n^- ,it • ■ ■ ■ 

I eration. Here, the match maker sells 
cover space to the manufacturer of a 
widely distributed product. Then, 
with this advertising revenue in 
band, the match maker sella the 
bcxiks to jobbers in areas designated 
in advance by the advertiser. The 
jobber, getting these matches at low- 
ered price, r* ■ - m to the little 
cigar store f'l 1 5 of a cent a 

book which is cheap enough so they 
can be given away. 

Another type of sale is called the 

ui 

uct has his advertising prr 
one side of the cover. The ad\^ ; 4 
of the local representative is carried 
on th' ' and is charged to 

the m. Sold hy the case of 

2,5(70 b<»okii t(j the local agent, these 
matches are used as good- will offer- 
ings to prospective clients. 

This practice of free matches is 



1- 

tion 

ft alb" hM^r. al. i I J i ha I b -lud LuU t iC 

US well. 
Dir 

Ivar i ^ . ^ y 

Swedish match industry. In 11 
determined tt> ihr ■ \ ' « hcan 
makers out of ■ and get 

. after whl< 

Fighting the match trust 

' ' ^ ' I'i ICA N niiinuiacturers wei 
for him. Thev put on a pric 

K, ii. 
when the largest American manu- 
facturer projK>H€^d that it lake ovi 
the Swedish ( strike -on -box ) miit<5 

But iie waan I On the si 

in violation of i cement, i\ 

**match king'* began to buy up smallc 
Amcriran m : ' ^ 
he used his J 
wizardry and sure dividends to or- 
ganize the American International 
Match Co. and get more capital from 
^ullihle A' ■ '^*r« than was 

iilri%'id\ . wliole II S, 

match inUubtiy. Then Kra 
gan to use his American c< , 
to lobby in Congress for a let-down of 
tariff waM ' • - - * . ^_ - • ■ i 

ButAf I 



organized new companies, keepir 
always in the background. Knieg< 
was permitted to buy half interes 
in them. It wasn't long before Kru 
ger, ptirting with five nnd -iv wiWif 
dollars at a shot, wa.^ 
extended, When the 1 . » 
Krueger's empire to[)pled. He shi 
himself. 

Match making is a complex bui 
ness. One company, for * pr 
duces all three types: ti - ii^r ol 
the-pants or kitchen match, tl 
strike-on-box safety match, and tl 
bf>Qk match. 

To make them, it operates foe 
plants in various sections of the coi 
try. For its book matches, it buj 
pa]r>er. To get the white pine splini 
for its round wooden matches, 
oi>erates hundreds of thousands 
acres of foresL 

As part of its operations, to mal 
matches cost less, it goes in for 
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LIGHTER WEIGHT is only I 

OF ALUMINUM CASTINGS' 10 BIG ADVANTAGES 



products. It runs 60 retail lumber 
yards in California alone which carry 
a complete line of building material* 
It makes hives and honeycomb frames 
for beekeepers. It markets prunes 
from its prune trees. In New England, 
it operates 20 more lumber yards. 

In addition, it is one of the coun- 
try's largest distributors of paper 
napkins, toothpicks, clothespins^ wax 
paper, picnic plates and toilet paper. 
Nor can you appreciate the com- 
plexity of match making until you*re 
actually inside a plant and see th^^ 
giant machines, 60 feet long and i ' ■ 
stories high, turning out matches 
by the millions. The process is almost 
fully automatic. Blocks of selected 
straight grain pine are fed into one 
end to emerge an hour later as filled 
boxes of finished matches. 



Dipped in many baths 



^ 260,000 sticks an hour. The splints go 
into perforations in an iron plate and 
are conveyed through a series of 
baths. One solution impregnates 
them to prevent afterglow* A second 
puts the bulb on one end, a third adds 
the eye which is the "igniter cap,*' 
Between each operation, the sticks 
are dried by conditioned air at exact 
temperatures, 
1^ Despite the speed, it still takes a 
l^year to make a match because the 
green timber has to be seasoned at 
least that long before it*s fit for use. 
In safety or strike-on-box matches, 
the phosphorous compound is added 
to the sandpaper on the box instead 
of to the match head. This is also true 
of book matches. 

The book match process is largely 
tn the nature of a printing job, Cut- 
^ters and intricate assembly machines 
^bnsert match "combs*' into covers, 
^fold and stitch them, apply the strik- 
ing surface, and finally pack them in 
the book match caddy. 
^ In all types of matches it takes con- 
■piderably longer to compound the 
w match head ingredients than to turn 
out the match itself. Hours are needed 
to mix solutions* Various fire-produc- 
ing chemicals, each with individual 
characteristics, must be balanced 
against each other to get a fiame 
neither too violent nor too sluggish. 
Other ingredients are added to pro- 
vide resistance to atmospheric mois- 
ture, to hold the chemicals together 
as they burn, avoiding dripping, to 
harden them without making the 
heads brittle, to fill in tiny air spaces 

P which would cause flashes, 
[ But when the matches come off the 
line, they're masterpieces of produc- 
tion ingenuity. Light a modern match 
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It's important to reduce excess weight in your product. And 
It's easy, too. Just make a change to aluminum alloy castings. 
In the manufacture of many electric motors, for instance, a 
change to aluminum alloys for the outside frame and end 
hell caps makes possible a 25% reduction in total weight. 

Your product too may enjoy one- — or all — of the other ad- 
vantages of aluminum listed above* Check off the particular 
advantages of aluminum yau desire for your product* Then 
submit to Acme along with blueprint or specifications for 
study and recomtnendations by Acme experienced engineers. 
You may find that a change to Acme Aluminum Castings offers 
yau surprising production savings, as well as a lighter weighty 
superior product. This Acme consulting service places you 
under no obligation. 

Miili Mil ML 

DAYTON 3, OHIO 



Hew Yatk: F. G. Dlff«n Co., 1 1 T 8r«ad^ay 
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no incandescent ash. There's no da 
gerous fire-caumng afterglow. And 
littli^ odor or smoke. It won't go off 
by itself. Yet it lights easily. It s a 
prize product for a fraction of a cen 
Yet you Ye due for even a bigger su 
prise now that the war is over. 

When it became evident that a 
great deal of the war had to be fought 
amphibiously and in torrid, rain- 
ffrenched tropics, the Army brought 
its problems to the match mriV - 
**It may be as important," tht- - . 
erals said» *'to put raincoats on 
matches as on our soldiers/' 

Diamond Match Co. chemists 
the answer in Febniary, 1943 — an 
answer that had seemed impossible. 

At firBt glance, this new match 
looks ordinary enough. But on close 
inspection, you'll see that the head 
half of the stick wears a coating that 
looks like varnish, but isn't, 

Iiigredients are still a secret. But 
here is w^hat happens: Submerge the 
match in water for hours and it will 
still light. Store it indefinitely in cli- 
mates where humidity in near 100 all 
the time, yet it won*t deteriorate. Let 
it rest in a fighting man*s pocket until 
sweat dissolvea the box, yet the 
match w ill be usable* 

During the war, many an American 
flier, forced dow^n in the ocean, 
drenched before he reached dr>' land, 
had a fire going to warm himself al* 
most the moment he stepped ashore. 
In rain- plagued tropics or coming 
through the drenchings that were 
routine in beachhead landings, Amer- 
ican soldiers had lights instantly. 

Now— after the war— civilians will 
reap the benefits. No more disinte* 
grated match heads when you're at 
the beach. And next time you're on a 
camping trip and get dunked in a 
canoe, youll climb ashore, light up, 
and dry off fast. 

Americans will take all this for 
granted. Which perhaps is the way it 
should be. But in any case the stor>'' 
of the match will always be one of a 
simple treasure with a complex back- 
ground. 



Wmt Tk ''i^aftn m afti"— Jt'i FIE I. 
SI fiori Street, If o oily n t, Me« York 



Fresh Cream 

CREAM can be kept fresh at room 
temf>erature for a year or longer by 
a new method developed by Cali- 
fornia Products Co,* Gustine, Calif. 

After preheating, the cream is 
sterilized at temperatures varying 
between 260 and 280 degrees Fahrm* 
heit for about four minutes, rapidly 
cooled and passed into a sterile hold- 
ing tank ready for bottling. 
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Tenite has sleered teacling makes of American motor car5 for ten yearj^. During; 
the war, it was a natural choice for ihe steering wheel?? of landing craft, jeeps, and 
Army trucks, and control wheels for bonil>crs. Now. Tenite is hack in civilian life 
and will shortly make its appearance on the steering wheels of 1946 autoniolules. 

Motorists will also find Tenite used a*;ain for the contrid knolii?, gear-shift levers, 
handles, and panels of their new cars, (jdorfuh shatter[>rt>of, pleasant to touch in 
any kind of weather. Tenite has proved ideal for interior apf>ointmenl*i of motor cars 
in every price range, 

Tenite is mannfactured in a number of formu- 
las which suit it to a wide variety of uses. For 
further in forma lion ahont this versatile t^^^^^*^- 
write to the Tennessee Kastmvn CoiiPuriATioN 
(Sul»sidiary of Eastman Kodak Company K 

Ki.xGst'utiT, Temsivssei;. on Easttnan plastic 




For SaIe-1,300 Plants 



(Ctmtuincd from ptitp: 
iium'oer have been officially declared 
•'syrplua.'* owing to the lethargy of 
the Army and Navy in selecting 
stand-bys, (No deal can Ije closed 
until the plant gets its official "sur- 
plus" tagJ Quantities of newspaper 
advertising have been sent out de- 
scribing plants in various regions and 
urging buyers to contact the nearest 
RFC office. Thirty-five thousand 
copies of an attractive '*briefalog'' 
( mail -o rd e r- t y le ca t a 1 og ) ha ve- bee n 
pritUed, di's<^ribini? each property. 

Business negotiates 

)NE hundred prospective bidders 
?ftre interviewed daily, on the average, 
in Washington, where a staff of 20 
■'negotiators*' holds forth. The na- 
tional firms usually come to head- 
cpiarters to dicker; most of the small- 
er deals originate in the field. The 
negotiators are former business men, 
most of them with considerable ex- 
perience, 

At Washington, sales negotiations 



own lirm lt>r six years, before coming 
to Washington, Cole is genial, realis- 
tic and a hard worker — he was in his 
office from 6:30 a.m. until 6 p.m. on 
both days I talked with him. 

P^obert Rhett. chief of Plant Ad- 
ministration, whose job is to see that 
Uncle Sam collects the money from 
the sales and leases, was president of 
a bank in Charleston, S, C- He had 
worked up from the bottom. When 
his bank crashed in the depression, 
he joined HOLC» then RFC under 
Jesse Jones, Fred Berquist, general 
super^'isor of sales, was Special As- 
sistant to the Attorney GeneraL 

Symington himself used to be pres- 
ident of the Emers^m Electric Co., St. 
Louis, manufacturers of radios. His 
deputy, Nigel Bell, was an industrial 
engineer before he entered the Army, 
where he was in charge of plant ne- 
gotiations. 

At the helm in Detroit, center of 
one of the most congested federal 
areas, is Arthur Fushman, formerly 
collateral supervisor for the First 
National Bank of Detroit. 
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The Geneva Steel Works is »he only plonf west of the Mississippi 
to process raw materials to the final product, finished steel 



the general purpose plants — fac- 
tories capable of immediate reconver- 
sion for general manufacturing pur- 
poses^ — are headed by Frank W. 
Cole, former industrial architect, A 
graduate of MJ.T., Cole studied 
abroad before joining a large New 
York architectural firm. He had his 



Before throwing any ^'ilem" onto 
' the bargain counter, RFC sends its 
own engineers — it employs a perma- 
nent staff of 1,000 — or hires a firm of 
consulting engineers, to estimate 
what the installations and machinery 
could be reproduced for today, A Howl- 
ing for deterioration, this figure be- 



comes the starting jxjint for negotia- 
tions with a buyer. 

RFC has a complete file on each 
plant since the beginning, covering 
all engineering, production, and 
marketing iihases of operations. The 
pros|iective purchaser can examine 
these reports. 

Next, deductions are allowed for 
'^useless*' gadgets. On an aircraft site, 
for instance, bomb shelters would dis- 
appear from the invoice. Other de- 
ductions would follow — until the list 
reached a point where it would pay 
the Government to try to find another 
purchaser who could use more of the 
facilities. FZach deal is a separate ne- 
gotiation. All must be approved by 
RFC in Washington. 

To speed properties back into pro- 
duction—and employment- RFC of- 
fers purchasers Mineral credit, some- 
times 90 per cent of the price of the 
plant; 75 to 80 per cent advances 
aren't hard to wangle. Plant loans 
run ten years; five years is usual for 
machinery. Or, RFC will guarantee 
75 per cent— sometimes 90 — of a loan 
a local bank may wish to extend. 

An operator has the privilege of an 
'Interim'* trial period of 90 days, on 
a month-by -month rental. In the case 
of plants which are difficult to unload. 
RFC grants leases of three to five 
years. Thus far, 62 leases of this sort 
have been signed. This may mean the 
plants will bounce back eventually, 
but RFC feels that the risk is justified 
t>ecause of the immediate boost to em- 
ployment. 

Soles at o gooci price 

30 far, 34 plants have been sold, at 
average investment recovery rate of 
80 per cent. Ten, including six iron 
and steel products plants, brought 
100 per cent of cost, all buyers being 
wartime operators, A machine tool 
factory at Cicero ^ II K, sold at a profit 
of $26,000 on an original investment 
of S204.000. The buyer was not the 
wartime operator. A machine tool 
jilant at Detroit, originally costing 
S395.340, sold for $325,000 to its war- 
time operator* 

At Santa Ana, Calif., a dehydrated 
vegetables plant, formerly operated 
by Compak Foods Inc., sold to the 
Case Swayne Co., of Merced, Calif., 
for a little more than half its original 
cost of S194,897, 

Negotiations covering nearly 600 
other plants are in process. 

Political hot spot in this industrial 
stockpile— and likely to sizzle to high- 
er temperatures — -is the group of 
plants the Government leased to the 
Aluminum Company of America, Rev* 
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Whether it's water cooling 
for a steel mill or refrigeration for 
a soda fountain 



%a I will Mil I ^ _ 





IN PLACE AFTER PLACE, the 
world over, you*ll find Frigid- 
ciire Itefrigerafton and AirCon'* 
dilioning equipment. Here are 
just a few of them; 

Tloiek ami reBtanranln 

Puriiij^ and dairies 
Faeioriea of all type** 

Teniinf^ bliora lories 
C Koco \^tc i'^uimg room s 
ItliXKl l>aiik^4 
llouljii^; planlB 
Dt'tital lahoratoriee» 

Bars and tavrrns 
Tr It* phone exchangi^ 
Ve^o fable 8 1 or age rooms 

Sror*'*^ i>f all lypi^s 

tf.^plioal sliopfi 
Fii rubral lioiiiei^ 
St^liooU ami c*illeg€^s 
Truck* ami biL^ea 
Safety depoiiit vaults 
OIBccB 

Trains and Hhipii 
Fuekini; fflants 
Beauty parlors 
Photo developing labB 
Barher ghops 
Mediual ceuler* 



Whatever yog may need — 

t'tKxliu^, refri^jiTa iJoii or air coii- 
di lioning — ron*iult yuur FVi^^id- 
aire Commercial Dealer. lie will 
be able to tell you about the 
kinil of eqiiipuieni ibut will meet 
your iieeiJs moiit effeciively « . . 
give you ibe latest iiifonuation 
(>u ubeu this eqiiipuLent may be 
available. Firitl bin name iu clas- 
sified see i ion of telephone book 
under " II efrige ration Equip - 
ment'\ Or wrilc Frigidaire, 533 
Ani<^ba St., Dayton I, Ohio* In 
Canaila, 377 Conimerdal Htl., 
Lea^ide 12, Ontario. 



FRIGIDAIRE 



til il'nf i'rtufiifiimn 



Made only by 



CARNEGIE- ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, 

PittHburglu Pa,, iiiiieteeii yeara ago mad^ii firiHt iiisiul- 
latiou of Frigidaire water e^joleris in the oiien4iearlb weeiiau 
of ilrt Homestead, Pa*, plant. Sin*;<5 llien, buudredri of 
Prigiilaire %^ater eooler^ have been initial led iu Carnegie- 
Ilbiioif* Steel piauiij in variouH pur It* of the et>tnitry to 
provide Hleel ni^rkern with drinking water eooled to jual 
llie right degree, Caruegie-I llinoin SteePt* inveHttiient in 
Frigidaire water eooleri^ has enabled tliem io e fleet savings 
of ihouk^and^ of <lollarH annually over old-fuubioiicd 

meiiifids* 




GENERAL MOTORS 

COMMIRCLAL REFRIGERAHON • AIR CONDITIONERS 
SEVERAOi. m\kK. AND WATiR COOLERS 
REfRIGIRATOtS > RANGES - WATIR HEATERS 
HOME FREEIERS • ICI CRIAM CABINETS 



Holds, Olin and other smaller inde- 
pendents. 

Already the focus of a national con- 
troA'ersy over alleged monoixily in the 
aluminum field, the plants may be- 
come pawns in a major legal battle. 
As things stand, the appellate court 
which reviewed the Government's 
antitrust suit against the Aluminum 
Company of Aroerica ( Alcoa) is hold- 
ing final judgment in suspense pend- 
ing the disposal of these plants, (The 
court held that Alcoa had a monopoly 
in 1940 on aluminum "pig/' If it is 
ruled that Alcoa still has a monopoly , 
the company can be broken up* 

One of the industrial miracles of 
the war was the stimulated growth of 
the young altiminum industry to a 
production more than six times pre- 
war. Today the United States leads 



all nations in output of this metal 
producing 40 per cent of the world 
supply. CaJiada ranks seconds with 26 
per cent The Canadian production 
was financed by American mone)*. 

When war broke, the Aluminum 
Company of America was the only 

f4 



important producer of aluminum on 
the American continent, 

•*At this time/* one witness testi- 
fied l)cfore Congress, "a single well- 
placed tomb would have paralyzed 
American aluminum production for 
18 months." 

The only commercially practicable 
deposits of bauxite— richest ore 
source of aluminum— were in Arkan- 
sas, near Alcoa's alumina plant, and 
owned by Alcoa. Normally, these de- 
posits supplied half of the raw prod- 
uct used by the industry, the balance 
being imported from Dutch Guiana. 

During the first year of war, Ger- 
man submariDes, lurking off the 
Guiana coast, torpedoed nearly all 
the bauxite-laden freighters that 
headed for the United States. Alcua 
met the emergency by rushing their 



mining operations to ser\ice the en- 
tire American war effort. In 1943, the 
American Navy got the Caribbean 
under control, and from then on we 
were able to ship in all needed. 

Wartime aluminum demands so far 
exceeded consumption before Pearl 



Harbor, that private industry could 
not be expected to assume the load. 
Since the job had to be done, the Gov- 
ernment poured in $671,000,000 to 
finance construction of two large 
alumina plants (one at Hurricane 
Creek, Ark,) capable of producing 
1.277.000 pounds annually (four 
times Alcoa's largest prewar out- 
put) ; nine aluminum -reduction 
plants : 24 fabricating plants ; *'scram- 
bled** equipment in 26 privately 
owned plants, and miscellaneous re- 
lated facilities, 

Alcoa more than doubled its own 
output and operated the bulk of the 
government facilities. With borrowed 
federal funds, Reynolds, a prewar 
fabricator of aluminum fesf>eciaHy 
foil) developed a big alumina plant 
at Sheffield, Ala., using bauxite from 
its mines in Arkansas and some low- 
grade deposits in Alabama. This is 
the only plant in America where the 
processing is carried from the baux- 
ite state through to finished alumi- 
num sheets. Reynolds' peak produc- 
tion was 200,000,000 pounds. 

Other reduction and processing 
plants were scattered across the con- 
tinent. 

Clark wants dispersed industry 

NOT all this dispersal is economi- 
cally efficient in peacetime, but the 
Government's position, as described 
by Attorney General Clark, is that at 
least some of it should be retained. 

The Attorney General's second 
charge is that the threat of a single 
control of the raw product will deter 
peacetime commercial manufactur- 
ers from making utmost use of 
aluminum, fearing they might be at 
the mercy of price manipulation. 

Alcoa denies it has a monopoly to- 
day, reiterating that more than half 
of the national aluminum capacity is 
owned by the Government, and points 
In self -justification to its perform- 
ance in the wan 

A good deal seems to depend on 
whether the new aluminum plants, 
owned by the Government, can make 
a go of it independently* Alcoa's own 
facilities could produce all the alumi- 
num the country can be expected to 
consume for some time— slightly 
less than 1,000,000,000 pounds a 
year — assuming an industrial appe- 
tite three times prewar. Aluminum 
production is costly, and competitors 
would have to be sizable concerns* 

However, M. M, Caskie of the Rey- 
nolds Metals Co, says: 

*There is no doubt about Reynolds 
remaining in aluminum. We have ar- 
ranged for an assured source of 
bauxite in Haiti and Jamaica, and we 
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Tips on Buying a Plant 

IF YOU are interested in acquiring a government -own- 
ed plant or industrial real estate, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation offers these suggestions : 

1, Apply at your nearest RFC office for information concern- 
ing available plants. If you do not know the office address, 
ask your banker, 

2, Describe the type of government ^owncd plant in which 
you are interested. RFC will help you to locate it. 

3, Specify the kind of machine tool or other production 
equipment you will need. RFC has an ample stock of the 
world's most modem equipment from which to make a 
selection. 

4, Arrange with RFC — when a government-owned plant 
appears suitable for your use — ^for plant inspection. You 
may enter into negotiations immediately for its purchase 
or lease. 

5^ Inquire as to terms which RFC may extend in helping 
you to purchase a plant, 

6, Show how your acquisition of a plant will provide jobs* 
Employment is a primary factor for consideration in the 
disposal of government -owned plants. 



you^^Philco dealer can tell you now 




new in Radio 
from Philco, the Leader 



YeSi your Phiko dealer has the fti!l story 
now . , . and ti's sensational ! Philco re- 
turns lo its unbroken record of radio 
leadership ten years ahead of four years 
ago! Again^ from the laboratories of the 
[eader cortie the newest and |;reate5t 
radio and phonograph developments . , . 
electronic achievements that bring you a 
thrilling advance in the enjoyment of 
radio and recorded miisic. Visit your 
Philco dealer today . . . he's ready co 
cell you and show you the great neu^s / 



Sensatioiud 
Radio Phonograph 
Developments 



New Philco Dynamic 
Reproducer , ♦ . New 
Philco Automatic Rec- 
ord Changers . . > New 
Philco Advanced-FM 
System * . . New Philco 
Automatic Record 
Player . . . a maz i ng elec- 
tronic achievements! 





Automatic 
Table Model 
Phomgraplis 

Neu^ table radio-phono- 
graphs with Automatic 
Record Changer . . , 
Amazing Philco inven- 
tion makes even the 
single record radio* 
phonograph automnth. 



Greatest Performing Portables 
Ever Built 



The greatest perform- 
ance ever achieved in a 
portable radio, even in 
the most diBicult loca- 
tions. Plays anywhere, 
indoors or outdoors. 



Exquisite Table 
Model Radios h 

A cejmplete select iott uf 
compaci ^nd table model" 
r:idins^ exutii^fre in 4e^ig£ 
usin^c modern pLTsiic an< 
new wfjoil effects. Bvery" 
Dne a tremendlnus viiJue 
in tone, power and heauiy. 



IVME IN* The Ratf i o H all of Fame. Sundaj 6 PM., BSTiDon McNeill And the 
BnMmif CIuK Monday ihroujrh Fri<i*>, 9:4S A.M.»ESTi ABC (Biuci Network. 







tfs not always the plant 
—it^s where you piant it ! 

THE TOP OF THE SOUTH , . . 
in the area between Richmond and 
Washington . . , offers a unique combi* 
nation in both manufacture and dU- 
tributlon « , . a combination of qtiick 
and economkal accessibility to the 
choice of American markets with the 
low<c0st-production facilities of the 
South. 

Manufacturers seeking a location or 
re-location of their plants will also Bnd 
many other facets to this jewel of In- 
dustrial opportunity: Superbly mild all- 
year climate. Home-loving, contemed^ 
native - bom labor with know ^ how. 
Lower living costs. Lack of shipping 
congestion, Plentiful fiupply of cheap 



electricity. An abundance of soft water 
in its natural state, PLUS reserves of 
mineral, forest and agricultural raw 
materials for a variety of industries. 

Our great fleet of new fast locomo- 
Eives, plus substantial additional track* 
age, acquired for our enormous war 
transportatton job — and the operating 
e^rperience gained — combines to assure 
the best in present and future Service. 

We off er a complete and confidential 
Location Engineering Service without 
cost or obligation. 



AW POromC RAfiROAP 



JOHN B, WOIIOCC4l» THItPPtC MANAOG*, 



few etiotiifii new ittes fcv r atumU 

num can be developed to absorb the 
increased niitput/* 

The probability is the competitive 
ventures will get some initial gov- 
ernment aid, in reduced rent for a 
trial period or possibly a guarantee 
of production costs, along the lines 
of Alcoa's contract during the war, 
III though some oppomUon to subsidy 
developed during the recent surplus 
property hearings on Capitol Hill. 

'*At any rate," Symington told me 
at the end of an interview, '*I am not 
going to sell any plants to Alcoa.'* 

Copacity up 80 times 

MAGNESIUM is another light metal, 
strategic in war and valuable in peace, 
in which the Government has a big 
stake— $500,000,000 in buildings and 
machinery and $15,000,000 in fab- 
ricating plants. From 1940 to *45, the 
indu.^try increased its production 
capacity 80 times, while 50 new com- 
panies came itito existence to process 
magnesium articles. Here again, 
private firms stei»ped up production 
with federal equipmenL 

Here I also, the field was dominated 
by a single producer, the Dow Chem* 
ical Company, which continued to 
turn out most of the supply. A few 
"independents/' including the versa- 
tile Henry Kaiser, came into the busi- 
ness, using government-owned facili- 
ties, their aggregate contribution 
totalling about a third of the wartime 
total. One year, 1944, the independ- 
ents turned out half of the entire out- 
put. The United States became the 
worid*B leading magnesium country, 
the 1944 production reaching 500,- 
000,000 pounds. 

Sea water is plentiful, which may 
account for the fact that Washington 
does not seem excited over the mon- 
opoly issue in magnesium. There is 
concern, however, over how consump- 
Iton can be prevented from dropping 
disastrously and what the Govern- 
ment is going to do with its expen- 
sive plants. Production has stopped 
in all of them. The Dow Co. plans to 
buy the government-owned expan- 
sion at Free port but isn't interested 
in the Governments $72,000,000 
plant at Velasco^ a few miles away, 

Dow executives believe American 
markets can be pegged at 60,000,000 
pounds a year — nine times prewar^ — 
which they say their own establish- 
ments can produce easily. 

Thus far» no magnesium or alumi- 
num producing plant has been sold. 

To save as much as possible of the 
aircraft manufacturing industry, the 
Department of Commerce is working 
to help develop foreign markets. 
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The "downbeat" of solar hettt in tropical bar- 
racks is arrested by a layer of Silvercofe 
Reflcaive Type insulation under the sheet 
metal roof, Photoji^raph shows SUvercote be- 
ing untoUed and fastened to rafters. 



The insulating qualities of Silvercote have wide 
industrial applications. It is used in buildings of 
all kinds, from tropical barracks to cold storage 
plants, and in railway cars, truck bodies and 
refrigerators, Silvercote is popular because it is 
(1) inexpensive, (2) it is light in weight, (3) it 
is impervious to infiltration of air^ (4) it is 
waterproof and vapor resisting, (5) it is in- 
stalled with the least wastage, (6) it is made in 
any width to 120 inches and in length to 500 
lineal feet, Silvercote may be used to advantage 
in combination with other materials and meth- 
ods of insulation. To manufacturers of insulating 
materials, we welcome the opportunity of show* 
ing you how Silvercote may be used to enhance 
the insulation value of your product- Your inquiry 
will receive prompt attention. 



Armmr Research Pound aihn Tesis show thermal conductame 
0/0,24$ when Siivtrcoie divides J J a" air space. 

SILVERCOTE PRODUCTS, INC. 

161 East Erie Street Chicago 11, Illinois 




REFLECTIVE 



INSULATION 





PORTAL TO 
WORLD SERVICE 

for American Business Men 

AMFRtCAN DliMNESS MFK , . . travder<» . . banker* know the Amer- 
jcan Kxprcit pre-war network of or Id -wide ofllice^i — ihow? little 
havens «>f "home " which cver>hod> visited, unJ where they called 
for their mail, 

Twemy-threr of these officeii are already re-established. Others 
are ready to reopen their doors as soon as conditions permit. 

in conjunction with its home oflice^ the Company is now able 
to serve American business m its new vrsii»n of Jorcign triide. What- 
ever the fequirements — Travel — Finance —Traflic — the Company's 
long experienced staff offers its icchniial aid, 

FINANClAi StRVlCI-ForetiSn Ex- 
chaniie. Kureip^n Hfrtiiiiiinci-s. C*il- 
lecironi.Tf ii vdrrs Leltersol Cfcdif, 
OVIRSIAS FRAFFIC- KstpoTC and 



iUSINESS IRAVtL-Airand Sienm 
itiip Ttckeis. hmeranrs. Routes. 
Cofcs. Hocel AccomfTMMJation*. 
TRAVtLIRS CHEQUES -Thc^ only 
rcatlfly urvt vtfrsjilly ret- 

ciKn*iE<^ inierniiiional irastl funds 
now a^ailiihle. 



lmp<jri Ship[>fr>|;. ( uwwm* Clear* 
amcv, HLutrmcni of Marmr Inwir* 
ancp. DrHitFFit^non^ from piimi of 
oriitin lo dv^iinauon, 

This specialized American Express Service is offered to simpltfy and 
speed the luttivition of the rich markets awaiting; American Busi^ 
ness overscras. Your inquiries are invited. 

American Express 

65 Broaciway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Amiterdom, Antwerp, Athens, Bosle, Bomboy^ Buenos Aires, 
CdirOp Calcyflcs, Florence, Genevo, Glasgow, Liverpool, London, 
Lucerne, Monila, Morsel I lei, Naples, Nice, Porif, Ria de Janeiro, 
Rome. Rotterdam, Zurich. 



c^ral-owned maiu, litif»« 
I are coiicctUrated in the aircraXt and 
shipbuilding induntriea. 

Of interest to the West is ihe mam- 
nifith government-ov^ 
a fvw mile^ frutn Pn 
has btx^n oper.iteci by the ik-nt \ i 
Steel Co,, a subsidiiiry of U S. Sleel 
This is the only steel plant west oi 
I the MiKsiBHippi where ore is mined 
and proceased to the final produet. At 
a cost of $200,000,000. this plant 
raised up in the desert soon atr- i 
Pearl Harbor, and put into oir* ration 
within a year after construction 
started, to employ a total of 2»300 
men. At jiresent, the plant is prac- 
tically shut down. 

Government -owned nteel enter- 
prises throughout the country ac- 
count for about ten per cent of the 
tr>tal output. 

Tn K\ntheiic rubber, there is the 
HiO jilant at Rf/bi*rta. Pa., 
n» - hy the Koppern Company 

— also put into operation a year 
after ground waa broken— and the 
federal-owned establishment at Port 
Neches, Tex., cfisting $5f>.500.fKW), 
operated by the Neehes Butane Pmd* 
ucts Co, 

Pending the reix»rt of the Batt 
Committee, the future of the Amer- 
ican synthetic rubiner industry is in 
suspense, although it is expected at 
least some of it wvill continue- 

Plants well distributed 

GEOGRAPHICALLY, 28 per cent of 
the federal -owned plants are in the 
East North Cc^ntral States, 18 per 
cent in the Middle Atlantic, 11 per 
cent in the West South Central, and 
nine per cent in Pacific Coast regions. 

It is unfortunate, from the employ- 
ment viewEK>int. that the industries 
wnth the best chance of postw ar util* 
i^ation ha%^e the lowest employment 
potential per investment, while the 
plants having the least chance of 
complete utilization hired the larger 
share of workers per $1,000,000 of 
capital. 

Symington says he wants to help 
*' local capital'* get as many of the 
plants as possible. There are. of 
course, a few factories in the $25,000 
to 5100,000 class, hut 73 per cent of 
the federal investments in new plants 
and 30 per cent of the sums in expan- 
sions were in lumps of $10,000,000 or 
more, 

**Local capital" usually will have 
to be capable of acting in terms of 
tens of millions, .sometimes even in 
hundreds of miUions of dollars. 

Uncle Sam's investments were on 
the grand scale. 
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Piciure of a Tough Engineering Projecf 



A necktie's, first requirement is good looks* But you 
I also want it to keep its looks. For this it must be able to 
withstand rough handling , , * plus perspiration, sunlight, 
collar rub> dry cleaning or washing, and ironing. 

That's a large order! And research engineers of 
[ American Viscose Corporation . . . the nation's largest pro- 
ducer of rayon fibers and yarns,.. knew that it wasn't an 
easy one to filL But working closely with the textile in- 
dustry^ they have made cremendous strides in iengthen- 
iing the life and prolonging the good looks of the necktie. 



These engineers know how to make rayon fibers long 
or short, of varied diameter and luster, and in a wide 
range of tensile srrengtlts. Tliey can make rayon fibers 
that give added wrinkle resistance, that will take dyes of 
many kinds and shades, hold their finish, launder, dry 
clean, wear well! 

You may be wearing a ravon tie this minute. Its good 
looks and serviceability are the products of the same re- 
search we arc tirelessly applying to the making of manv 
more useful rayon products for everyday America. 



AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 



America's largest producer of raymi yams and staple fibers 

OSkes: 350 Fifrh Avenue, Nfw \brk 1, N, Y.: ChnHont-, N, C; Philadelphia, Pa.j 
Providence, R. L; Wjishington, D. C; WilminBton, 0d. 



^ better way to 
buy Tiayon Juibrics 




This idciiitfiLNjtian ii 
awarded onJy to fabrict 
conTaining Crown* 
rayon, aftfr thty havr 
pi, •tiled rhc CitOWN 
Tcais for serviceability. 



Why Bureaus Have Nine Lives 



By LAWRENCE SULLIVAN 




Back in 1940. when we launched 
our $350,000,000,000 defense pro- 
gram, the noti'v ar budget of the fed- 
eral establishment was $7,600,000.- 
000 a year. That was the total ex- 
penditure for routine civil functions, 
exclusive of all military appropria- 
tions. 

For the current fiscal year, ending 
June 30, 1946, those same non-mili- 
tary items will cost $15,900,000,000, 
or $209 for ever}^ $100 spent on them 
in 1^40. 

Bureous thrive in wortime 

DOES nn ni crease of 109 per cent in 
the '^regular'' budget over a period of 
six years present a warning to Con- 
gress that bureaucratic expansion 
possibly has overieaehed by far both 
the practical needs and the economic 
resources of the nation ? 

President Truman has asked Con- 
gress for sweeping executive author- 
ity to reshuffle the administrative 
agencies for economy and efficiency 
in peacetime operations. Shall this 
reorganizatiim in* gin at the bloated 



CONGRESS would i ike to do some- 
thing about government expansion 
but, becouse of pressure groups^ it 
ts almost powerless to act 



wartime level of 3,500.000 chiHan 
workers on the federal pay roll (ex- 
clusive of all military personnel), or 
at the prewar level of 1,000,000? 

Congress would like a hint on that 
point before delegating the reorgan- 
ization authority. To weave the war- 
time agencies into the permanent fed* 
era J establishment by merely chang- 
ing the initials on the door — as we 
have changed WPB to CPA — would 
be to stabilize federal employment 
somewhere near the level of 3,500.000 
civilian workers as compared with 
572,000 in 1933, when we began our 
alphabetical expansion with AAA, 
MR A, WPA, and PWA. 

While we were spending $50,000,- 
OOO.TOO to $90,000,000,000 a year on 
war activities^ the routine depart- 
mental appropriations bills, in mere 



tens, and hundreds, of 
mil l ions, attracted little 
public attention. As a re- 
suit, every non-war 
agency dipped deeply into 
the fiatronage gravy. The 
following table compares 
total administrative ap- 
propriations for major departments 
and independent agencies (exclusive 
of veterans* assistance and interest 
on the national debt) : 

OEPAI^TMEKT APPRO FBI ATIOKS 

t in mittions of dollars 1 



Trea^jury 

Agriculture 

Commerce 

Jiistici? 

L/i bor 

State 

Legislative 
Judieiary 
Feth^ral Security 
Ft'deral VVork.^ 
Other indop<»ndi>nts 
President 



$112 
176 
70 
52 
10 
22 
23 
11 
07 
35 
53 
2 ' 



1946 
$367 
1&4 
127 
SO 
12 
69 
SI 
15 
119 
91 
129 
3.2 



$633.7 $1,217.2 
These are the basic figures behind 
the statement of Sen. Harry F, Byrd, 
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ItTftsff less today 
to fly PCA! 



FARES CUT AS MUCH AS 50% 
NEW LOW RATES TO ALL CITIES 
SERVED BY PCA 

Detroit to Chicago only 

$1145 

New York to Pittsburgh • • • . only $1490 
Washington to Buffolo . • • . only $1495 



New York to Chicago 
or Milwaukee • < 



on ly $3285 




y 1 




Knoxville to Chattanooga 



Cleveland to Detroit 



Washington to Norfolk . 



Pittsburgh to Washington 



. • only $405 

, , only $425 

, , only $665 

, , only $865 



these are just a few samples of PCA's new low rates 
(all fares subject to Federal tax). 



It never cost so little to get places so quickly 
in PCA*s swift, comfortable Co pita liners. Re- 
member, delictous meals are served aloft "on 
the house." 



For air reservotions ANYWHERE, iust photie 
or coll ot your city's PCA ticket office. 




THE CfiPiTRl\PllRLINB 




The fimoui S4-pag>. Hct picM booh 
Hut l»t ilimliM tluaiiiadi «t 





"Forging Ahead iri Business*' is a 
practical, thoughifuHv' written 
book with **punch" and common 
sense on every page. Jt carries a 
message of ijlai importance tt> 
every man who svants to make 
more money, get a better j€>b and 
improve his staiian in life. 

Portia! Contents I 

^ Low af Siiceatt 
^ Forging a Care»p 
^ OrgonrKd Kfiawl«dg« 
^ Highway of Achiiv«in«nl 

# Making D«cition» 

# FQilurt and Succtii 

Noted Contrfbutors 

Amung the prominent men who 
have contrihuced to the Institute's 
training plan, which is described 
in "Gorging Ahead in Business/' 
are; Thomas J. Watson^ President, 
International Business Machines 
Corp*; Clifton Slusser, Vice Presi- 
dent, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co.; Frederick W. Pickard, Vice 
President and Director, E. L du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Simply rt'turn the coupon below, 
and your J-'REE copy of 'Torging 
Ahead in Business" will be muiUJ 
[O vou. 



MAIL COUPON TODAY 

AUXAXDER HAMILTON' INSTITUTE 
Drfi 35 71 W. lirdSc Nrw York lo, N, Y. 
In r.aniida: 

54 Weill njEtofi Street^ Wcm* Torodco I, Oot. 

PL»ii.€ mi J I mt, «riihoui catt, a copy of the 
pAitr btMjL— I URGING AHEAD IN 
flUSINHSS. • 

Name ....... 

Fiffn N&fnc . 

Susincikf Addre^"^ 

Position . . . . , , , 

Home AdiJre*t- . 



mittce. on May 24, 1945, that "dup- 
Ucatiotis of efTort and conflicting au- 
thorities existing among the m-arly 
1,200 main governmental depart- 
ments and bureaus" present a colos- 
sal problem. 

Many overlapping agencies 

WHEN the House ofiened hearings 
on the reorganization bill, one of the 
first witnesses called was Lindsay C, 
Warren, who, as Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the S., has audited and 
O.K/d for payment every govern- 
ment voucher since 1940. For many 
years a member of the House before 
his appointment to the General Ac- 
counting Office I Mr, Warren know.n 
the details of the federal structure as 
do few others in Washington today. 
Hear him, then, before the Commit- 
tec on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments, three months ago; 

"There were at least 29 agencies 
lending government funds; three in- 
suring deposits and loans; 34 dealing 
with the acquisition of land; 16 deal- 
ing with wild life preservation; 10 
dealing with government construc- 
tion; nine dealing with credit and 
finance; 12 dealing with home and 
community planning; 28 dealing with 
welfare matters; 14 deaUng with 
forestry matters; 65 agencies gather- 
ing statistics • . . 75 bureaus, divisions 
and ftgencies of Government have an 
important connection with transport 
tation.*' 

The theory underlying this bewil- 
dering maze of federal bureaus is a 
sort of instinctive faith that we solve 
problems of national growth or ad- 
justment by the mere act of creating 
a new administrative agency in 
Washington. l-*et us examine that 
theory in the light of our experience 
in the field of labor relations. 

Up to 1934 all labor policies and 
programs were administered through 
one Cabinet department. Today we 
have no less than IT different federal 
agencies charged wi th various phases 
of labor and manpower administra- 
tion. The Labor Department still car- 
ries on with about 6,000 civil em* 
ployees. But we also have the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board with 
3,000 ; the defunct War Labor Board 
with 4,000; the Railroad Retirement 
Board with 1,800. Next we have the 
Employees Compensation Commis- 
sion with 500, the Pair Employment 
Practice Committee with 128, the 
National Mediation Board with 100. 
Here is a total of 16.000 federal pay- 
rollers guiding relations between 
management and labor. 

And this takes no account of the 



power Commission until Mr. Truman 
wrung its neck, three months ago. 

Up to that jKjint we had 43.000 full 
time federal employees engaged ex- 
clusively in labor and man|)owcr ad- 
ministration from WaBhington. 
That's considerably more people than 
normally would lie employed at gpii\- 
ful occupations in an average Amet 
ican city of 100,000 population. 

Yet the average number of striki 
and related interruptions to produc- 
tion yearly over the past decade has 
been the highest in our history. Did 
bureaucracy solve that problem 7 If 
not, perhaps we may find the reason 
in the history of the moribund Frf*nch 
bureaucracy of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. As Dr. Henry M. Wriston r- 
calls in his Challcmje to Frecflom: 

'Then, as now, the bureaucratic ar* 
chitects put floors under wages and 
ceilings over prices — but they did not 
leave room between floor and ceiling 
for a free man to stan<J uj)right/* 

Beginning the liquidation 

ME, TRUMAN made a promising f>e- 
ginning toward abolishing temijorary 
war agencies after V-J Day: 

War Manpower Commission was 
liquidated within the month. 

Office of Defense Transportation 
began to unwind at once, and now 
has closed all its field oflices. 

Oflice of War Information folded in 
part, but transferred all overseas 
operations to the Department of 
State. 

War Production Board al>andoned 
450 of its 500 wartime industrial con* 
trols and turned the final liquidation 
job over to the new Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration. 

The Oflice of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion has been consolidated with 
OWMR. 

OPA, with gasoline, fuel oil, canned 
goods and about half the meats off 
the ration lists, already has reduced 
its paid field staff by 15.000. 

War Labor Board stopped taking 
on new dispute cases, and will use the 
balance of its appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1946 to close out dockets 
in its 12 regional offices. 

The Office of Fish Coordinator was 
abolished by Executive Order 9649, 
effective October 29. 

All this marks a strong beginning 
for the first 90 days following the 
end of the war in the Pacific. But. 
after allowing for continuing func- 
tions transferred to permanent de- 
partments, these cutbacks aggregate 
considerably fewer than 100.000 ci- 
vilian employees, out of about 3,700,-" 
000 on the federal rolls at V-J Day* 
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Give orders - . , get action , , , gather 
information . . . with FLEXIFONEI 
No wailing for operator, no dials or 
buzzers. Save time, rnoney^ steps and 
lerves. Executive decisions are swift- 
ly^ clearly carried to tlie man you want 
— or you can In Ad a rapid FLEXIFONE 
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Measured in these terms rather than 
in the disappearance of alphabetical 
symbols from the Federal Directory, 
the liquidation of the war agencies 
has been slow indeed. 

One bureau that grows 

WHEN we consider the steady ex- 
pansion of the Veterans Administra- 
tion coincident with military demo- 
bilization, there has been, as yet, no 
appreciable reduction in government 
personnel. Appropriations for the 
Veterans Administration have in* 
creased from $613,000,000 in 1940 to 
$2,000,000,000 in 1945 and to $3,000,^ 

000. 000 in the current fiscal yean 
Against the 60,088 civilian employees 
in this service last April, General 
Omar Bradley anticipates an organi- 
zation averaging 120,000 employees 
in the new fiscal year beginning July 

1, 1946, 

By a curious coincidence, two items 
in this year's budget— $3,000,000,000 
for veterans plus $4,500,000,000 for 
interest on the national debt — ^just 
about equal the total ^'ordinary" or 
non-war budget of 1940. 

Such are the dimensions of the 
problem before Congress and the 
President as they go to work this 
month on the budget for the first full 
postwar year, beginning July 1, 1946 
— the fiscal year 1947. 

As this season of civilian demobili- 1 
zation approaches, every bureau, ! 
commission and agency becomes a 
highly organized pressure group 
seeking to convince Congress that its 
own particular w^artime functions 
should be adapted to peacetime needs. 
Housing presents a typical example. 
The National Housing Agency per* 
formed a vital emergency function in 
providing shelter for mushrooming 
industrial centers. 

But now, with the war over, the 
argument is advanced that public 
housing activities must be continued 
with even larger appropriations, at 
least until the tremendous backlog of 
deferred demand is supplied. 

Similarly, OPA argues that it must 
maintain price controls and rationing 
of scarce items until supplies ap- 
proach normal peacetime demand. 
The Department of Agriculture, 
which put high floors under farm 
prices to call out increased wartime 
production, must, under existing law, 
continue to administer those floors 
for at least two complete crop years 
after the format presidential procla- 
mation ending the war. 

So the story runs through ever\- 
bureau. Vast systems of administra- 
tion have been built up, with regional 
and district offices scattered from 




IT takes a long rime to win 
an army of customers • . , 
It doesn't take long to lose 
them- 

£ y TOP advertising and they 
forget you. Price or com- 
petitor's claims woo them 
away. You have to remind 
them constantly of your 
product — its beauty — its per^ 
formance— its* convenience- 

*iC>LOTTERS are about A+ 
as reminder advertising. 
They are seen not once*- but 
many times— give more men- 
tal impress^ions from each 
printing impression* 

TJf LWAYS specifS' Standard 
Blotting and receive 
blotting of higher absorbency 
with superior finishes for 
printing and lithographing. 

STANDARD PAPER M AN LTACTUTIING CO. 
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OBLIGATION 

Our War Bond dollars helped to 
make victory possible. 

It is now our obligation to brinfj 
our armed forces home, care for 
our wounded, maintain our occu- 
pation troops, provide \ ctcran 
rehabilitation, care for the depcnd- 
e n t s f ) f t li o s e w h < > i a a d c t h e 
supreme sacrifice. 

BUY VICTORY BONDS 

rNTF.RNATroNAI- BK-^INESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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An effective lobby 

BY such threats and HcmeB, many 
influential segmenLn of iKijmlar opin- 
ion, which ordinarily would t>e vodf- 
on the ' itjil 
iiy, arr^ f M of 

reluctant tm the issue 

of prolong: I , controls. 

Finally, the Ro-called industrial ad* 
visory committees an ' *\ a^ri- 

! cultural commitler-H a , Ut un- 

derstand that the ver\ nuiintenance 
of their home-town authority de- 
pends on the continuation of the 
grreat wartime pr* 

There are thus t tinct chan- 

nels of pressure on i for the 

maintenance of ever> , ncy ac- 

jtivity— the payrollers, the bcneficla- 

"ries and the ad\ - m. , 

All these ronr 
come out at 1» • lu- 
ble for appr- i i , ntly 

one agency may maintain itself only 
by throwing its supjjort firnt to the 

j continuation of another tlivifiinn or 
burea- 
and ' } 

times finds itself all but submerKed. 
powerless to adhere to any program 
of orderly liquidation of the civilian 

IX"! 

I ily the Bureau of the Budg* 

. et, the central coordinating agency 
for all federal activities, £ihould be 
the agency charged with wise and 
' - if the war- 
iiinery. But 

It may be questioned whether the 
Budget Bureau, as now staffed, is dis- 
fK*sed to tackle the job. 

An incident in the testimony of 
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What makes men like their ivorkF 



What makes men like tlieir work? Generally it is the 
conviction that they are doing the kind of work they are 
best fitted to do, pins the behef diat the particular 
jobs they are filling are the stepping stones to the sort 
of future which \¥ill give them the things they 
want most, 

^ Men who feel like this about their jobs are one of the 
guarantees of a sound future for a business; tlie faster 
they advance to greater responsibilities, the greater the 
chances for the continued success of the business. 

This is one of the reasons why plans whicli provide 
for the regular retirement of older employees lielp to 
ensure the future of a business. These plans make it 
possible to bring young men along gradually to jobs of 
greater and greater responsibilit)% thus keeping the 
organization young and vigorous. 



John Hancock has had a wide experience in setting 
up such plans, and can offer you a wealth of practical 
help. Our plans are flexible; adaptable to a variety 
of special needs and conditions; suited to small and 
large firms alike. 

Full information is available from the John Hancock 
agent in your locality. Should you prefer to write the 
home office of the company, your letter will receive 
immediate and careful attention. 
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direct 
contact 
with every member 
of your staff! 

ExECUTON£ Speeds your voice to ony de- 
portment of your business, and brings 
bock an immediate response. You lift no 
receiver, twirl no dlotl You just press 
a button ond folkt ExiCUTONi elimi- 
nates the endless running bock and forth 
from one office to anofher, Reports are 
mode — questions asked and answered— 
without a person leaving his desk! 
ExECUTONE conserves energy, reduces er- 
rors, increases efficiency, helps every- 
body get more work donel ExECUTONE 
Inter com SvstemS are soles-engineered, 
installed, guaranteed and serviced by 
factory- trained specialists in principal 
cities. It will pay you to get the whole 
sfory. Fill out end moil the coupon— now J 
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D. Smith, Director of the 
on the Truman reorganisa- 
tion bill» on last Sept, 4, fairly illus- 
trates the attitude of the profe.ssional 
budget makers on the broad issue of 
federal economy. A member of the 
Houae Committee asked, concerning 
the $8,000,000,000 budget for 1941: 
''In your opinion, how much of that 
could have been saved by abolishing 
functions and appropririting only 
amounts absolutely indispensable?** 

MR, SMITH : My judgment on that 
would not be any good. 

REP. EKVIN; You know more 
about it than anybody else, 

MR. SMITH : I do not think that is 
the kind of a question that can he 
answered. 

Defense of bureaucracy 

BUDGET Director Smith "s deputy is 
Paul H. Appleby, former Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, under Hen- 
ry A. WaUacci and author of a recent 
scholarly defense of bureaucratic ad- 
ministration under the title, Big De- 
mocracy. In that work. Mr, Appleby 
makes the jjoint that the federal or- 
ganization is too compiex for the 
mere citizen to understand* He con- 
tinues : 

"The public has and needs no more 
basis for judging such matters than 
it has need of a basis for judging the 
mechanics and procedures of General 
Motors or General Foods. , , , A popu- 
lar or pressure-group demand for the 
consolidation of two departments 
would have no more validity than 
would a popular demand to consoli- 
date the Bethlehem Steel and Fire- 
stone Rubber companies/' 

There are, of course, vital differ- 
ences between General Motors' budg- 
et and that of the Department of 
Agriculture, not the least of which is 
that General Motors' must be bal- 
anced every year, while the one guid- 
ing principle underlying Agricul* 
ture's is to spend all that can be 
wangled from Congress. 

Here, then, is the fountainhead of 
official knowledge on federal reor- 
ganization and economy — the source 
yn w^hich both Congress and the Presi- 
dent must rely for the factual basis 
of all policy decisions. In one instance, 
the chief of that agency could sec no 
puriwse in classifying federal func- 
tions according to their relative 
merit; and his deputy is of the opin- 
ion that these questions are far over 
the heads of the folks who pay the 
taxes. Thus has our ever-expanding 
American bureaucracy now attained 
that robust stature where public 
opinion—and the questions of Con- 
gress — are too childish to be consid- 
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ered seriously. That's precisely the 
sort of thing that makes epochal 
political upheavals. 

But there are two other sources of 
accy ra te, u p* to- 1 he- m i n u t e k nowl- 
edge of federal organizations and 
functions. The ftrst is the General 
Accounting Office* The second is the 
B> rd Committee. 

Ifemixed federal functions 

THE Byrd Committee has been ex- 
ploring the whole field of federal ad- 
ministration for more than five years, 
and recently presented the outline of 
a complete scheme of reorganization. 
This plan indicated a present struc- 
ture of no less than 1,141 distinct bu- 
reaus and offices within the federal 
establishment. For the first time in 
our recent history, there is available 
to Congress a complete itemization 
of federal functions. This must be the 
beginning of any effective reorganiza- 
tion effort* 

While the war powers still are in 
operation, the President has full 
authority, by mere executive order, 
to abolish or consolidate agencies 
within broad limits. Much of the task 
now before Congress could be accom- 
plished in 30 days, if President Tru- 
man would but make up a long list of 
those emergency agencies which 
clearly have finished their war jobs, 
and strike them off the Byrd list by 
executive order, 

A joint committee of Congress, the 
Comptroller General and the Budget 
Bureau then could go over the re- 
mainder of the list, consolidating and 
coordinating where agreement could 
be reached over the committee table, 
and submitting to Congress for ad- 
judication those remaining conflict 
areas where no agreement could be 
reached on immediate reorganization. 

By this process, most of the hectic 
pressures of self-perpetuating bu- 
reaucracy might be short-circuited. 

Until the Budget Bureau is made a 
champion of economy there can be 
little hope for effective executive 
leadership toward efficiency in fed- 
eral realignment. 

There have been reorganization 
bills before. The usual pattern is for 
Congress to delegate sweeping au- 
thority to the President, subject to a 
veto within 60 days after the detailed 
plan is submitted. That arrangement 
has netted little in the past. A new 
approach is needed if economy ever is 
to be reestablished as a principle of 
government. 

Congress must take hold. 

It can bite effectively only at the 
jugular vein of bureaucracy— appro* 
priations. 
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Becomes a Veteran 

f Continued from page 36) 
become rather rough they may call 
for some special treatment- 
Such gigantic figures and expendi- 
tures clearly indicate that the job 
Gen. Omar N. Bradley now holds is 
charged with a tremendous responsi- 
bility* Before long the Veterans Ad- 
ministration will have more than 
120,000 employees, hundreds of hos- 
pitals and other service units^ and a 
dozen or more large regional offices. 

Artificial limbs needed 

ALREADY, VA has been under fire 
because of its prosthetic appliance 
service. Combat veterans have com- 
plained of the constant need to re- 
pair their artificial Umbs, and the 
months of waiting involved in getting 
repairs made — -while they lose out on 
obtaining either employment or edu- 
cation. 

Congressman Kelly, of Pennsyl* 
vania. called the artificial limb ser- 
vice "makeshift'* and **unsatisfac- 
tory*'- — and said that the current situ- 
ation, in service and out, was a "na- 
tional disgrace." On the other hand, 
most of the artificial limb mechanics 
have been drafted into the armed 
forces. 

The surviving soldiers of World 
War II, suffering the loss of one limb, 
number 13.489; of two limbs, 1,009, 
of three limbs, nine; and of four 
limbs, two. These figures do not in- 
clude the surviving amputees of the 
Navy, but they do indicate that the 
task of producing a sufficient number 
of satisfactory artificial limbs should 
not be difficult for a country with our 
resources and experience. 

Whether or not somebody "missed 
the bus" in this instance^ some 50,- 
000,000 taxpayers ( of whom possibly 
30 per cent will be World War II 
veterans^ six per cent the veterans of 
other wars, and another 40 per cent 
the close relatives and loved ones of 
veterans) have, will have, or should 
have a vital interest in how efficient 
and worth while are the facilities, 
the services and the personnel of the 
Veterans' Administration. Both the 
taxpayer and the veteran should be 
given a full dollar's worth of value 
for every tax dollar spent. 

If the present trend toward im- 
proved efficiency and service in the 
VA, as started by General Bradley, 
continues, the taxpayer as well as the 
veteran recipient will be satisfied. 
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...and it pays to feed them the best! 



When your office is 
equipped with the best in sta- 
plers — why load them with any- 
thing but the best in staples? 
Why get 90%, when you can get 
100% efficiency? Why buy 
unbranded flat staples when 
you can have guaranteed pre- 
cision-made roujnd wire stapl 
simply by specifying 






SWINGLINE Speed STAPLES are the 
only 100% round wire staples. They're 
round lor the same reasoti that good 
nails are round — for easier, cleaner 
penetration. Round wire staples do not 
collect excess lacquer because they 
do not have a flat surface. They re- 
tain lacquer only at point of contact! 
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.AND OF INDUSTRIAL 
OPPORTUNITY 



Iowa offers a I en progressive mdu»iiri- 
alisif an invitation to greaicr profits 
and more effittent operations. Your 
industrial future lies in Iowa . , . the 
si.iie fertile for industrial growtlu 
Hire in the heart of America you 
will find a wealtli of ideal conditions 
U\t developing your Inisiness . . 
abtindant supply of ilir finest 
hi!>or in the work!, a slate wide 
network of dependable utilities 
for power^ unexcelled iranspor* 
cation by land, air and water, 
and a cooperative, sound and pro- 
grcssive government that encnuras^ts 
industi7. Iowa is unique in that it 
has a balanced cconcimy lietwern 
agriculture and industry ... an im- 
pc^rtanc factor in economic stabtlirv. 
All these are yours for vour indus- 
trial profit, if you bring vour ttidu$< 
n\ to IOWA? 
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Russia Cannot Equat 
American Production 

iCont 'x n \i i f ro m p a */ c 3 0 } 
1940 win hardly vanish in 1950 or 

As for technological inexperience 
— it is late in the day for this ex- 
planation. The more modern a tech- 
nique, the simpler, as a rule, are the 
manipulations of the workers and the 
easier to learn. At present enough 
time has passed for every Soviet Rus* 
sian to learn what he had to learn. 
A new generation has growti up. The 
equation : seven KusBians - one Amer- 
ican, can no longer be basically ex- 
plained by inexperience, and it is 
hardly likely that it will be changed 
to any considerable extent by the ex- 
perience of the coming years. 

What then forces the producti\ity 
of Russian labor so much below that 
of American labor? If the lack of ma- 
chines only partly accounts for this 
fact, and the inadequacies of human 
nature are hardly any explanation at 
I all, only one cause remains possible : 
' The system under which both men 
and machines work must be the main 
cause of the disproixjrtion between 
labor and its product. 
That is true in various ways. 

Many excess v/orkers 

A MONSTROUS superstructure of 
paper work is piled on top of the real 
work of the factories and field. The 
paper work takes place in the factory 
itself^ — there is frequently one clerk 
for each worker, sometimes more 
than one. It takes place a second 
third and fourth time at each next 
stage of the economic apparatus. 

The same process takes place in the 
no less colossal hierarchy of the gen* 
eral administration. It takes place 
again in the party hierarchy. Paper 
and paper; red tape and red tape; 
clerks, clerks and clerks again; and 
fvolice, this must not be forgotten, 

lice everywhere in large numbers 
1 lis is an essential feature of a sys 
tern which is not only dictatorial, but 
in which every kind of activity is ini 
tiated, directed and controlled from 
a single central spot Under these cir 
cumstances an exorbitantly high per- 
centage of unproductive labor power 
inevitably burdens the productive 
labor power* 

This is not all. In such a system, 
there is no life and death competition, 
and no enterprise can ever go bank^ 
rupt. This necessarily creates the 
tendency to employ four and six 
hands for every function which crould 
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have been performed by two hands* 
Russia's bureaucratic apparatus is 
still being extended. The separation 
from abroad is increasingly rigorous 
and compulsive, Tlie generation that 
still knew something about the out- 
side world and had yardsticks for 
comparisons is disappearing. 

One chance for efficiency 

OF the three causes of the equation : 
seven Russians = one American* thus 
only one seems to some extent sus* 
ceptible of weakening. The progress 
of mechanization will to some extent 
increase the productivity of labor and 
consequently the production per 
capita. But the people will not under- 
go epochal transformations, nor will 
the system lose its dominant char- 
acteristics. This is outside all prob- 
ability and logic. Therefore it seems 
out of the question that the produc- 
tivity of Russian labor should in our 
own day even approximate the level 
of American productivity. And Amer- 
ica herself is not standing still. 

It ma5' be objected that we are not 
interested in the extent to which Rus- 
sia will be able to supply her own 
population. What we are concerned 
with is her position on the wo rid 
market. Even if the individual Rus- 
sian remains poorly provided, Russia 
may go out for international trade. 
She can undersell our goods in for- 
eign countries and even in this coun- 
try. The amount of goods required 
for this can always be spared from 
the production of 430,000.000 people, 
if necessary at the expense of the 
domestic living standards. It is as- 
serted that, through that kind of 
*' economic strength/* an excessively 
enlarged Russia will inflict painful 
blows upon us. 

Such fears are partially justified. 
At the beginning of the '30's we ex- 
perienced a sample of what this may 
lead to. At that time Russia was seri- 
ously suffering from hunger. But the 
Government urgently needed foreign 
currency to buy foreign machines^ 
and so, despite the famine at home, 
it dumped grain on the international 
market and sold large quantities of it, 
forcibly, at ruinously low rates. 

But characteristically enough, the 
goods involved here was grain — a 
natural product, a raw material. Raw 
materials are approximately equal to 
each other^ wherever they may come 
from. But manufactured products are 
far from equal* With them, the ques- 
tion is whether their quality and 
taste satisfies the customer, and 
whether he can choose from an 
abundant selection with a wide vari- 
ation So far the Russian industrial 
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The biggest stumbling block in many payroll departments is the 
employee's individual earnings record. Hours are wasted posting 
from one form to another. More time is lost making the figures 
balance. Wage and hour records are delayed and violations of the 
law are likely to follow- Then the inspectors . , . 

A Todd Form- Master will correa this situation -and quickly. This 
manual posting device completes summary sheets individual earnings 
record and check stubs in a single rapid operation. All supplementary 
data are available at once. Posting time is cut in half Since there is 
no eactra copying, accuracy is greater. Information is always up to 
date, so reports are easily prepared on time. 

The Form-Master system requires no trained operators ^= no heavy 
investment in c<|uipm en t. Whether you have a handful of employees 
or hundreds, it is flexible enough to fit present and future needs. 
The coupon below will bring you more details. Mail it today. 




fHC TODD CO*. INC., (to^^hester 3, N.Y. 

Plcait St ud cbe Ttidd Foirni - Mnitcr folder and 
^tdiiipki of piiyruil form* ihiit ^p^:cd posdng. 
pioving iirid ftpoft-makati;;. 
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I^TPEN YOUR 

BUSINESS HISTORY 
. TO THIS EXCITING 
I NEW CHAPTER 





Voull find ihat tbe faas aboui ihb 
rich territory ^ with regard lo your 
pitnicular industry, make highly 
imwmng reading. For here ts die 
fastest-growing industrial section 
of the United States* the West 
and Southwest. 

There's a quick, easy way to find 
out all you want co know about 
this territory —raw matenaJs^ ac- 
cessibility to markets, labor sup- 
pi y^ electric p<jwer, water ^ tiaiural 
gas and any other facts and figures. 

Simply consuh Missouri Facific^s 
Industrial Development Depart* 
ment, Tbe specialists who stiff 
this Department and its Research 
Bureau caji readily give you all 
information on opportunities for 
your business in this area« 

Write or wire Industrial De* 
vetopment Department, 1706 
&fissourt Pacific Building, St* 
Louis 3^ Missouri; or Industrial 
Development Department, 
Missouri Pacific Lines, Union Sta- 
tiim, Hou!iCun, Texas. 
Your inquiry you may ^ 
be sure, will be treated 
in strict confidence. 




MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES 
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ware, have neither the quaJily. the 
taste nor the variety that would en- 
able them to compete on foreign 
markets. 

Small choice of goods 

OF' the goods that are produced in 
Russia there are not hundreds of va- 
rious types for each nuance of pur- 
pose and taste, but only one, two or 
three types, and none of their manu- 
factured products can withstand the 
slightest comparison with western 
products as lo elegance, solidity, 
trimness or artistry. They are pa- 
thetic. The Russian soldiers who en- 
tered Bucharest were warned not to 
let tl5 B l>e made di7.zy by the 

*'glitt urgeois splendors in the 

showcases and shops," 

Will these condiiions be changed 
in the Russia of tomorrow? This 
question is answered by the fact that 
quality, taste and variety are the 
most typical fruit of competition. 
Only under the pressure of mutual 
competition must the manufacturers 
try to surpass one another by putting 
out ever newer, better, more practi- 
cal» more attractive and more differ- 
entiated articles. A manager of a gov 
ernment watch factory, for instance, 
has no reason for replacing his cur* 
rent production by new models, let 
alone for doubling the number of his 
models. Tlie public takes what it gets. 

Since neither the public nor the 
officials of the watch industry them- 
selves are ever allowed to see any- 
thing else, their taste and instinct for 
quality and demand for variety re- 
main at the point at which they are. 
The connection with the world that 
moves and changes has been lost. And 
if this has been the case for ten. 20 
and 25 years, how can Russia produce 
for export ? 

Even in a country like Chechoslo- 
vakia, where the nationalization of 
industry and its amalgamation with 
the Russian system are beginning to* 
day» this inevitable process is setting: 
in at the same time. True, in the past. 
Czechoslovakian industry produced 
attractive articles for export, al- 
though in small quantities. Most of it 
was supplied by the Sudeten region 
which is now being destroyed b^' the 
mass expulsion of the Germans. But 
even what remains has no interna- 
tional future* In its new marriage, 
the Chechoslovakian industry will not 
improve Russia's connections with 
the outside world. On the contrary, 
under the influence of the Russian 
system, it will necessarily lose its 
contact with the world* 

Every exporter and industriaUsi 
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Light-Where and When 
Yov Need If 

Detiven bright beam half a mile long ot 
brighl diffti^ed Tighl in onm ipot. Strong, 
rugged, long-Jived, inexpensive. Ui«M in a 
thousand wayj in industry. Dry cell or ttor* 
oge faoftery op^roted modeh. S«nd for caf- 
olog and ask for name of nearest distrlbuiOf. 

U-I LITE 

Oepl. H * 11 f ■ HubUrd St. • Chicqgo U, III. 
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In keeping with the 
MARYtAND trodition, here 
IS on expensive beer which 
critics regOfd well worth 
rhe tariff. 

IN LlMniO QUANTITIIS ji 
reOM COAST lO COAST M 



ptcmlum 

BEER 

HAliOHM HEWING COMPANir 
OF lAlTrMOli IN MAIVIANO 



knows the basic fact that pTDatitetion 
for export is possible only as an off* 
spring of production for the domestic 
market, only on the basis and within 
the framework of the experiences, 
traditions, instincts and standards 
which have arisen and continue to 
arise from production for the domes- 
tic public and its demands. On the 
basis of primitive production for 
one's own country' no perfected pro- 
duction can arise for foreign coun- 
tries. Therefore Soviet Russia will 
achieve no triumphs as an industrial 
exporter in the capitalist world. 
Under a system without competition 
no goods are produced which can sat- 
isfy the demands of a competitiV'e 
world. 

True, the conquest of markets to- 
day no longer necessarily depends 
upon economic performance and ca- 
pacity. Political power is used instead 
of economic means. It is possible that 
America will never again be admitted 
to the markets of the eastern Euro- 
pean countries on which Russia, ha^^ 
now laid her hands. It is also possible 
that the Soviets will occasionally try 
to secure economic privileges for i 
themselves in other coimtries through i 
political pressure, that they will ex- 
port at the point of a gun. 

But these would be accomplish* 
ments of political, not economic, 
strength. No one should underesti- 
mate the political strength, today and 
tomorrow, of the Russian colossus. 
No one should forget that in the eco- 
nomic arena victories can be won by 
political action* It will be the task of 
American policy » in fact of western 
policy, to prevent this kind of **over- 
taking/* But a "catching up with and 
overtaking*' through economic means 
and achievements? 

No, not in the time that the eye of 
man can encompass! 



DDT for Cheaper 
Meat 

DDT may be a factor in producing 
meat more economically. Tests per- 
formed in Kansas indicate that \«i'hen 
cattle are sprayed with DDT (di- 
chloro-diphenyl-trichlorethane ) the 
fly count is immediately^ and sharply 
reduced^ raw spots due to action of 
horn flies are healed, and bulls cov- 
ered with lice are freed of the para- 
site after one appUcation. 

Now that the irritation of cattle 
during the fly season can be relieved, 
they can be fed successfully in the 
summerp About 6,000 cattle were used 
in these experiments. 

D«cemb«r, 1^45 




Perhaps (IS) can help you 
get your product to market faster! 



We make metal parts and 
assemblies in quantity... also 
engineer, design and develop. 




THE experience, equipment and co-operation that produced 
9,000,000 precision bomb fuzes in thirty months ond won us 
five citations for excellence in war production are now available 
to help you on problems of metal parts manufacturing, assembly 
work, or engineering and development. 

For twenty-seven yeors we've designed and manufactured 
parts and equipment in the automotive, aviation, industrial and 
consumer fields. Our focrlitres include large automatic screw 
machines and chuckers for volume production to close tolerances. 
Do we ftf into your picture? Why not tell us your probhnj? 
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i MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 



Subsidiary of Bendix Aviotion Corporation 
HOPE STREET AND INDIANA AVENUE 




ARE YOU 



A loco I Dairy CotsntlW 
nutrif ion i nf ormotion 
center set up in o public 
library fa show a welU 
bol a need daily diet 
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Good Dinners Are No Accident 



By FLORENCE BROBECK 



I HE ECHO of the last protest about 
wartime rationing of food has just 
about died away* Mr. and Mrs, Amer- 
ica—particularly Mrs. America— are 
once more thinking about the kind of 
dinners that used to symbolize good 
living. 

Actually such dinners have never 
been entirely absent. Despite short- 
ages and rationing, good meals have 
continued to come out of American 
kitchens. 

This was no accident. Back uf our 
wartime food accomplishments was 
not only increased production on the 
part of the farmer and processor, but 
also years of research work — con- 
ducted in their own laboratories — by 
trade asmjciations and individual 
companies in the food industry, plus 
intensive campaigns of consumer 
education, 

1^ ^^,(>p^ro»"ion wiin Tnc V - ' As established foods marched off 

Jn^titute of Boking, workmg Chicago to war, the food industry came forth 

American in> c^hool for Advanced ua*nng ^ .^j. ^.j^^^^^^j^^ palatable subhti- 

men!, conducted Army s products, with tested methods 
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the name "Tension" meant 

envelopes with patented button and 
string fasteners, (Tension Tie) which 
keeps contents under tension — thus 
better protected in the mail. 
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Tension means better envelopes 
for every business need 



CORRESPONDENCE 

WINDOW 

POSTAGE SAVER 

CATALOG 

TENSION TIE 

METAL CLASP 

EXPANSION 

DUO'POST 

BOOKLET 

RETURN 

FLAT MAILING 

PACKAGING 






Tension Envelope Corp. 



New Vork 14, Y. 
345 Hudson Si 



1 Mo. 




MinnoappUs 15, Minn.* 
_ 500 Sowth Sih St. 
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fim% 1 4, Iowa ^ 
Gmnd Ave. 



Kansas City Mo/ 
l^th & Campb«ri Sti. 



raiTiR to help th<- 
^plain the need for y- . ^ - : 

ir> the whole food program. 
Bread is one such instance: 

More vitamins for bread 

AS the needB of the iirmed forces 
^began to make certain foods more 
many faroi!ie8» eftpeciaUy 
Ithose in the low-income group, in- 
cr**fi5**^d their hrend consumption. In 
ir ^ to brir ^-t to 

u ^ctory IL I. the 

War Food Admimiiti*atiun ordered 
the enrichment of bread by the addi- 
tion of vitamins of the B complex, 
and iron— and, in some areas, cal- 
cium and Vitamin D. 

The program becHme almost im- 
mediately effective on n national 
scale — and bread advertising in news- 
papers and magazines told the en- 
richment story to millions. This was 
made [Kissible throngh the education- 
al work to millers and bakers by the 
American Institute of Baking. 

Founded in 1919, the Institute of 
Baking is the scientitic and educa- 
tional organization of the American 
baking industry. Dr. Franklin C 
Bing. its director, reports that the 



lul otners in behall 

Noteworthy in this coo j»e ration 
was the Army baking school in the 
building and yard of the institute in 
Chicago. Another of the Institute's 

f :! r r *'r(r hing developmpntfj was the 

' t of as 
i E ten niK ' 

ing industry, government and univer- 



0 



iimiBiy and the Army nnd 
Niiv>\ The Institute also set up a con- 
sumer ser\'ice department to help ac- 
quaint the public with the j*lfice of 
bakery products in our diet. This d6 
fiartment. stuff ed by home ec<mc 



wi iti j », tt^iichers {ijid cons u mem, 

Mrs. Gertrude Austin, nutritronist 
of the Institute* provided much of the 
scientific and educational materifi 
She also helps nutrition worker 
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Test panel of men sompling wores prepar@d by the Americon Meat Institute os part &i \H 
progrom to teach women ta accept utility beef ond coak it for nulritian and polotabiiity 
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Chicago and Northern Illinois 

A MARKET 
UNEQUALLED IN SIZE AND DIVERSITY 




This area has a popufatioa of about five million. 

Unlike a region which is charactetized by one or two dominant 
types of ifiLtuscry, Chicago and Northern Illinois industry is highly 
Jivcrsiihcd* In atidition, this area is a world hub of agricultural and 
commercial activity. These facrors combine to provide an economic 
balance chat tends to cushion fiuccuations in business* 

What da we meafi-- imiusfria/ dtverstficaihn? 

Tliere are 10.000 manufaccurtng plants in Chicago and Northern 
Illinois. They make everything from tractors to toothpaste, from 
abrasive wheels to X-ray equipment — a toral annual production even 
before the war of almost billion dollars. 86^^ of all types of U. S. 
industries are represented in this area. 

Why is Chicago ami Kfiribcyn I //if to if so imftnrrafit in the natiftnx 
agrkulmre? 

It is because this area is siruared in the center of rfic rich mid- 
west agricultural valley, unquestionably the greatesr food producing 
area in the world. This, in turn, has made Chicago and Northern 
Illinois an outstanding center for food processing and distribution. 

Here is also an area thac crates tremendous buying power of its 
own — the goods and services for living that people here wane and 
must have. 

What do we mean — tremendfws buying power? 

We mean, for instance, that this year the total income of people 
living here reached a rare of IVi billion dollars annually, char this 
income is of course reflected in buying power^ and that buying power 
created retail trade in the Chicago and Northern Illinois area exceed- 
ing 2 billion dollars in 1943. More than that is the fact that the 
Chicago area is an outstanding center of wholesale trade— another 
514 billion dollar market. One building alone — the Merchandise 
Mart — attracts 400,000 buyers a year. These ace some of the reasons 
why Chicago is nationally known as the "Great Central Marker/* 

What dnes ail this mean to ym? 

It means that if you arc contemplating location or expansion of 
an industry that could benefit by participation in a market unequalled 
in size and diversity, the Chicago and Northern Illinois area deserves 
your thorough investigation. We shall be glad to assise your study 
of this area and all it holds for postwar industry. 



Industries locating in this area Kave these outstanding advantages 
RailrQad Center of Ihe United S^ofes • World Airport i Inlond 
Water wo ys • Geogrophicol Center of U, S, Popy lotion * Great 
Rj^onciol Center * The "Great Central Morket'* • Food 
Producing and Processing Center « Leoder in Iron and Steel 
Manufacturing * Good Labor Relotton^ Record • 2,500,000 
Kilowatts of Power « Tremendous Cool Reserves • Abundont 
Gos ond Oil ■ Good Governnoent t Good Living 



This is the fourth of a series of advertisements on ihe industrial, agricultural and residential 
advantages of Chicago and Northern Illinois. For more information, communicate with the 

TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 

i^Aarquftte Bt/i/d/Kg^ 140 South Diartorn Stmt, C^ieag^ 5, lilinm-Phom RANd&iffh J 61 7 

COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY • PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY^J^|t^ yiS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 



Protect Business 
Travel Funds! 

CARRY 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 

They're spendable like cash, 
every where— iind uijer! Your 
signature is your icjeniifica- 
tton. No time limit, good 
until used. If any are lost or 
sroJen, the loss is promptly 
refunded. Only 75r perSIOO. 
(Mifi. iOf J Sold at Banks 
and principal Railway 
Express Offices. 





If Access to 
RAW MATERIALS 

ST. JOSEPH 

Here in I he heart of 
the grt^at Mitl-We&t is 
St . Jastph , MissDuri— 
*urrtiundL*d by huge re- 
source of RAW MATE- 
RIA(.S THAT MEAN 
MUCH m INDUSTRY. 
Along With rich coal* 
and oil Heldfi, St. 
Jojicph b in the immediate trade terH- 
torv'^vhcre f>C? other mificraU are found* 
Add aU thi§ to an area chat is well 
known for livestock, grain, noy beam, 
fruit, and tobiicco aoj y^^u have part 
of the OPPORTL?NlTY^ PICTURE 
AWAlTINt; NEW INDUSTRY IN 

ST. JOSFPH. ^j,,, on St, ja»pK. Mp <r* 
jiMildbf* no Any hu%inc** 
rkpcufov. All tijfr*- 

^'rii^ tJti iwirc fijri Sft'eciMl 
Siirvry of apporf untcict 
%krl«'rrd iiMif incltt»lrv 





iimX material, beaniis^ on Htate legis- 
la I ion, in an effort to assure the eon- 
tinuation of the enrichment program* 
( The War Food Order requiring en- 
richmeni was timed as a war emer- 
gency. ) 

Cooperating in the consumer edu- 
cation for bread were the millers and 
the Fleischmann Division of Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., with radio pro- 
grams and exceptional moving pic» 
tures. Without exception the flour 
companies did their share in scientific 
home economics and audio- visual 
nutrition education for homeraakers, 
. This pattern of carefully planned 
association activity repeated itself 
throughout the food industry. 

Explaining cheaper meat 

A TYPICAL example is utility beef. 
It is a simple story in two parts: 

Part one. the exp>lanation of the 
difference between the sj>eeially feci 
cattle from which prime steak and 
roast cots came for the armed .ser- 
vices, and the plains and grass- fed 
beef, utility beef» remaining for the 
home tabie. Part two, a campaign to 
teach w*omen to accept utility beef 
and to cook it properly for nutrition 
I and palatability. 

To tell the story, the educational 
and advertising facilities of the 
American Meat Institute swung into 
action. Its facilities included the long- 
established and excellent test kitch- 
ens of the meat companies, their 
' home economics and science staffs, 
j and publicity specialists in the Insti- 
tute and retained outside. 
' Five national women's magazines 
' carried full-colored ads, as did tw^o 
national weeklies. lUust rat ions show- 
ed various cuts of utility beef and the 
i best methods of preparation. A series 
' of newspaper advertisements were 
' used in more than 400 papers. These 
' ads were scheduled every two weeks 
I for severrd weeks. 

Additional consumer education 
was ciiri'ied on weekly on a coast- tc»- 
coast radio program with outlets 
through 190 radio stations. Point-of- 
sales merchandising material was 
also used. Several hundretl thousand 
store posters and pamphlets, telling 
the story of utility beef and how best 
to prepare it, were distributed to re* 
tail meat dealers and packing house 
salesmen. Other phases of the pro- 
gram reached home economists, the 
medical and nursing fields. 

Whenever possible^ the industry 
made advance predictions of avail- 
able meat cuts and told how they 
should Ije prepared. At the same time, 
similar information was prepared by 



\t S^dWrnifiefif 'agencies ' siieh 
OWI and OP A. 

Meanwhile, the test kitchens in the 
meat company plants were creating 
many new recipes. American w^om- 
en, long used to our (K^pular steak, 
chop and roast ronkery. were slow tu 
try the lon^ s Kumpean-styl ^ 

stew^R and i . • fur which utilll 

beef was suited) and to use the 
"strange" and tittle-known tripe, 
heart and other meat organs. 

But editors of food pages in maga 
zines and newsjiaj>ers, recfjgnizii. 
the seriijusiu^ss t>f the situation, gal 
good assistance especiaHy by tellilL^ 
housewives how^ to prepare utility 
beef so that it would be tasty and 
appetizing. Conductors of home- 
makers' hours on the radio also were 
mnst hel|*ful. Through these efforts, 
vast numbers of people found out 
about utility beef, how good it can be 
when prepared properly, and its nu- 
tritional value. 

Cereals play large part 

THE storv of the trade association 
and individual company effort is re- 
peated on cereals. If America did not 
become a country of big breakfast 
eaters in the past tw^o years, it is he- 
cause we ignored ever-present re» 
minders on the subject put out by 
the CereaJ Institute, Inc\, and its 
members. 

It might seem that the country 
knew its cereals pretty well be< i 
since the turn of the century, \ 
aged cereals liad grown to be one of 
the most varied foods in the national 
larder. But. spurred on by wartime 
nutrition educational needs, the 
Cerenl Institute began a consumer 
education campaign of unprecedented 
scoiK?. It told its story through fine 
photographs and excellent recipes 
prepared for newspaper and maga- 
zine cookery pages; health, r*ep and 
cookery talks for women's radio pro- 
grams; booklets, recipe material, vol- 
umes of historical and nutritional 
matter for home economics teachers, 
schools, clubs. Some of the releases 
and preparation were done in the test 
kitchens of individual members of 
the Institute— Kellogg*s at Battle 
Creek, for example. 

The National Dairy Council also 
played a major role in nutrition 
education. The Council functions na- 
tionally through its headquarters at 
Chicago, and locally through its affili- 
ated units in more than 40 cities. At 
the head€{uarters. basic research 
facts on dairy products are investi- 
gated and the results made known 
through newspHF>er and maga*-ine 
articles, lectures, radio programs. 
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Records Visualized 
at Vertical Filing Costs 




<a^VIS4l-ALL 

is an all way method for making records 
show the greatest number of facts at 
a glance without touching or removing 
a card . . , send for Booklet No. 3977* 

titmtmo-.t t f>iH H,:n't tmam ^mr tf/iR^^ 

\4^VMAN AwRtBE MHp>(^- 

1041 JAY STRECT, ROCHCSTER J, N. Y. 



motion picture films and exhibits at 
national meetings and conventions. 

Through its local affiliated offices, 
trained nutritionists and home ecoa* 
omists conduct intensive programs in 
professional and educational fields, as 
well as with consumer groups. 

The long-term program of health 
education, and its relation to the use 
of dairy foods, by the National Dairy 
Council, resulted in a 19*3 per cent 
increase in the per capita consump- 
tion of all dairy products in terms of 
milk equivalents from 1921 to 1941, 
years of normal food supply. The 
Dairy Councirs program for the im- 
mediate postwar years is "to promote 
the nutritional importance of dairy 
products in cooperation with the Gov- 
ernments nutrition program, and 
also to promote the contribution of 
the dairy industry to the health and 
welfare of America." 

Wartime brought a new promi- 
nence to another group in the food 
industry — the margarine manufac- 
turers. 

The National Association of Mar- 
garine Manufacturers, formed in 
1919, has since that time represented 
a varied portion of the margarine in- 
dustry. Says Paul T- Truitt, presi- 
dent : ''Our main emphasis is devoted 
toward educating the public about 
the high qualities of our product and 
calling attention to federal and state 
legislative enactments penalizing 
margarine." 

Biggest windfall the industry ever 
enjoyed, according to one of its 
spokesmen, is the enforced sampling 
of margarine by millions of consum- 
ers who never before tasted it* 

The story of cheese 

LARGE food companies, working 
alone, also contributed to consumer 
education in recent years and cooper- 
ated with the Government's better 
nutrition program of wartime. One 
such company is the Kraft Foods 
Company. 

While the company's cheese was 
going to the armed forces by the 
thousands of tons, the company 
staged a campaign to tell women 
about the products left on the gro- 
cers* shelves. 

The great food corporations, Best 
Foods, Inc., General Foods Corpora- 
tion and Standard Brands, have long 
carried on consumer education pro- 
grams. 

At General Foods, the consumer 
service work started in 1924 when a 
home economics department was es- 
tablished. Today the department op- 
erates five experimental kitchens. 

From the beginning, material has 
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Miss Saylor's 
COFFEE-ETS 

Vuli can ukc tlicm Any 
pkce for their good t;istt 
rsi their rc.itjy accept jncc. 
Ymi'il like the delkMtely 
bleiidid home-made fljivor 
that ntiJy pure crc.im^ fresh butter and 
fine coffee eiti gi\e. Sh.j Un that j>ick-iip 
and C]uick-up ask for tliose hule pepper- 
uppers , . , Miss Saj'lor's Coffec-cts, Your 
dealer should have them soon. 

MISS SAYLOR'S CHOCOLATES, INC. 



THIsT>UAi^[iLVK BRUSH 
REDUCES GERiM LADEN DUST 




The *"Diisdess" brush has % reservoir in its 
back which holds Afbitfin, a scientihcaUy 
compounded sweeping fluid. The center 
row of tufts is connected to the reservoir 
During the process of sweeping ihe Arbi* 
trin feeds through these tufts and moist- 
ens every^ particle of dust it contacts. In- 
stead of floating through the atr, the dust 
is convened into the most efEcient sweep- 
ing compound. 

Tests ha%*e proved that "D useless" 
sweeping reduces the number of bacteria, 
normally in the air beraeen sweepings, as 
much as 97 per cent The "Dustless" brush 
also cuts labor and material costs in half. 

GUARANTEED 
Dustless brushes are used in hundreds of 
olBccs, factories, schools, instituttons and 
stores* They are unconditionally guaran- 
teed to meet your requirements. 

Write for styles, sizes and prices today. 



lA\Milwaukee Dustless 

Qj amiiH COMPANY 

£ 28 N, aind St., Milwaukee 3» WJ*. 



W£S7\ -T^XAS 



For small ^iz^, under- industrial- 

ixed progrtrisive ctdes. 
For raw maccriah and cheap fuel 

and power reserves. 

For all-year ideal working condi- 
tiofi5 and pure American -born 
while citi/enship. 

Investijcaie We^i Texas' Industrial 
advantages. Wire or write: 

WEST TEXAS 
Chamber of Commerce 

Ht^atlqiiarters off jeer Abilene. Texas 
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Ikhii offt*rt*d to schools for teacher 
and student use while dietitians, doc- 
tors and hotel and restaurant man- 
afTprs are rontarted pf^rsonally each 
year I h rough ex hi hits at professional 
meetings and conventions. Through 
the General Foods Consumer Testers* 
the work of the department is ex- 
tended to thousands of women co- 

: operating: on special tests in their 

' home kitchens. 

I We use more fruit 

I "THE best and most beautiful fruit 
I in the world,*' Europeans say of our 
' abundant orchard crops. And observ'- 
ing our eating habits, they realize 
that we appreciate these products, 
using them in ways unknown here 
even a quarter of a century ago» and 
still never heard of in most European 
kitchens. 

Credit for this specialized culinary 
education, and the abundance of fruit 
in other forma in our diet, must go 
largely to the dried fruit industry 
and their early confjumer edueational 
work, to the United Fruit Company 
and its extensive program and to the 
I citrus fruit industry, 
I The citrus industry's program of 
consumer education dates from 1907 
I when the California Fruit Growers' 
I Exchange t>egan advertising. The 
iSunkist Laboratory kitchen for more 
j than 17 years has been originating or 
testing recipes. Use of oranges* 
I lemons and grapefruit in drinks and 
I appetisers, with meats and vegeta- 
bles, in breads and marmalades, sal- 
ads and desserts has been stimulated 
through the distribution of attractive 
recipe booklets. 

Both Florida and California citrus 
growers canned juices, dehydrated 
them and engaged in other activities 
for the Army Quartermaster pur- 
chasing agents. The benefits of 
speeded-up research will be obvious 
in peacetime civilian products. 

The United Fruit Company, on the 
subject of bananas, has for many 
years conducted research, medical 
and health experimentation and, in 
its home economics department has 
prepared recipe and cookery mate- 
rial for wide distribution. 

That home fruit canning and bak- 
ing did not decline as much as might 
have lM»en expected as a result of the 
sugar shortage, is due in part to re- 
search and recipe work by the Corn 
Products Refining Company which 
provided the country's food editors 
with sound information on the use of 
corn syrup in place of all. or part, of 
the sugar in fruit canning and other 
preserving recipes, and in cakes. 
Another effect of war on our food 



habits came through a major cot^rdi- 
nation of the poultry industry and its 
work in telling housewives how to 
buy, cook and serve poultry. 

To carry out these educational 
plans, the Poultry and Egg National 
Board maintains an exfierimentnl 
kitchen where home economists de- 
velop new uses for poultry products. 
The Board distributes recipe books to 
millions t^f consumers, sponsors re- 
search of poultry products, w^orks 
with nutritionists and dietitians, 
stages cooking demonstrations for 
consumers, and keeps key people in 
consumer work al! over the country 
informed about poultry products. 

Fish, the other major protein food 
classification in our diet, was also due 
for consumer education and proraa- 
tion activities wiien war food ration- 
ing amvod. The Fishery Council of 
New York and the Middle Athmti^' 
area, formed in 1939 by a group of 
progressive dealers in New York 
City's Fulton Fish Market, distrib- 
uted several hundred thousand cook 
books. The Council has recently set 
up a test kitchen to expand its home- 
maker and dealer information ser- 
vice. 

Wartime education on food also in- 
cluded some new facts about tea and 
coffee. The Tea Bureau turned out 
numerous recipes, including sugar- 
saving ones; s<*nt tea pamphlets to 
home economics teachers, A tea brew- 
ing committee, made up of leading 
importers, packers and others was 
formed to determine how to produce 
the i)erfect cup of tea. 

For coffee, the Joint Coffee Promo- 
tion 0>mmittee, the Pan-American 
Coffee Bureau and the National Cof- 
fee Association have for years been 
making every effoil to familiarize the 
American people with the best way to 
make good coffee. Research tow*ard 
this end has been going on with the 
help of scientists in universities, 
home economists, chefs and others. 

Seasoning in our food is repre* 
sented by a wide-awake group, the 
American Spice Trade Association, 
which has used every modern pub- 
licity method to teach women more* 
about spices and how to use them. 

Meanwhile, manufacturers of tin 
and glass food containers contributed 
to the consumer education pro;?nim 
about good nutrition in advertise- 
ments by the Can Manufacturers In- 
stitute and Owens-Illinois Glass. 

How much of the wartime teaching 
will stick in the public*s mind is, of 
course, not known but If these les- 
sons are forgotten, the indu-^try will 
be ready with others. In i>eace, as in 
war, it plans constantly to show tht: 
advantages of better nutrition. 
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The Midwest Dusts Out Its Voting Booths 



(Contimied from page S2) 
type the records. Present exodus 
from Washington is only a dribble* 

Loans to foreign countries are an- 
other live topic when government's 
cost is mentioned. Though the billions 
for which England and Russia are in- 
sistently receptive are conspicuous, 
other countries also welcome our tax- 
pap ers* contributions. Many voters in 
the Middle West oppose any interna- 
tional loans while all insist that the 
United States exact definite promises 
of what it will receive in return. 

It must be clearly understood* they 
say, that England will not use our 
biJlioos to build barriers against 
American trade in British dominions 
and colonies, and that the Soviet 
Union will not invest the largess it 



they come out of his own pocket. 
Still he is less interested in subsidies 
to government- promoted corpora- 
tions than he is in individual sub- 
sidies to unemployed workers or to 
farmers. 

At present unemployment insur- 
ance is more a political vote-getter 
than an actual necessity. Although 
some see a threatening specter of un- 
employment, others contend unem- 
ployment is encouraged by paying 
men for not working. 

The Government would pay $25 a 
week, for six months. Forty-two 
states report they already provide 
benefits, ranging from $15 for 14 
weeks in Arizona to $28 for 30 weeks 
in Connecticut. 

If the law is politically adminis* 




1 



w 



I 





"Why did we fight this war?" fhe Midwest asks. The answer is 
obvious — but the result is not what was promised the people 



receives in a 15,000,000 standing 
army to threaten Europe and Asia, 

Relief to devastated countries is 
i^nother big item in government 
spending. While few oppose contribut- 
ing to relieve suffering in other lands» 
many object to the method. 

As for subsidies, the man on the 
street has awakened to the fact that 



tered, benefits may not stop when a 
worker prefers loafing to accepting 
a proffered job. Unions as well as em* 
ployers are wise to its kinks. The day 
after a strike was called in one fac- 
tory, the union ordered the men back 
to work and limited the walkout to 
foremen. Without supervisors, the 
factory shut down and several hun* 



Fed men who had not quit voluntar- 
ily were eligible for state benefits. 

The productive Middle West where 
Washington's doletul prophecies of 
scarcity are diluted by distance, sees 
the present problem as 8,000,000 un- 
filled jobs and not 8,000.000 unem- 
ployed. 

Voters are deepty interested in 
how the Administration helps demo- 
biliEed service men. The attitude of 
labor unions also i.^ involved. An ex- 
marine, on an adjoining stool at a 
lunch counter, feared that he must 
leave school. He said that, as he and 
a wife could not live on the $75 that 
the Government paid each month, he 
had asked the United States Employ- 
ment Service for a list of part-time 
jobs. A sympathetic girl filled a card 
with data about him but had no in- 
formation about jobs though I know 
private firms in that city were adver* 
tising for part-time workers. 

Too many controls? 

THE demand for increased govern- 
ment controls is loudest in the large 
cities. Though unorganized and divid- 
ed, those opposed to what tiiey con- 
sider government meddhng in their 
private affairs are much more nu- 
merous. The test of strength will 
come at the polls. 

Among debatable controls are re- 
conversion orders, rationing, prices 
and wages. The last two have broad 
public interest. On one side are deal- 
ers and producers who want to in- 
crease prices. On the other are con- 
sumers and those who fear that any 
break in ceilings will start an infla- 
tion spiral. The thrifty worker has 
saved for investment in a home, im- 
provements or durable goods, expect- 
ing prices to be normal when con- 
trols are removed. He has thus be- 
come conservative and joins those 
living on fixed incomes, insurance or 
investments in fearing inflation. 

Except for employers and workers 
involved in a particular strike, others 
seem more disturbed by its incon- 
venience to them than over the merits 
of the issue. Some, workers as well 
as employers and those not direct- 
ly involved, say a showdown with- 
out government interference is the 
real solution* They fear increasing 
government controls are a trend to- 
ward the totalitarianism which was 
so disastrous for Europe. 

SeleGtive Service 

ADVOCATES of military training 
emphasize that it differs from univ^er- 
sal service or a standing army. Op- 
ponents reply that the difference is 
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I more in name than in cost, in time 
♦ ■ . n from the lives of youth or In Its 
t on the n«tion With memories 

iter elec* 

Sc*fiiiment in the MiddJi* West is 
t learly against war and mllitartBm. 
With that is a sober realiration that 
ft ration and harmony between 
*rs hfis not bi»<*n renlixed as %'el, 

■ " • "d 
■ ti* 

fitans of the Soviet tJnion« 
^ the opinion of many. To 
them, preparedness will be an econ- 
omy, an ' ice and a possible de- 
terrent ' who do not have the 
same peaceful fxiHties as the United 

End of one-man rule 

INAUG^ al President Tru- 

man vva . as a return of party 

government from that individual gov- 
^ nient which was inspired leader- 
to some and erackpotism to 
IS. The functions of a party 
f^met are again divided among 
I met members and the Democratic 
Xaiional Committee. With the out- 
standing leader gone, a successor will 
not run on his record; nor will the 
party accept blame for mistakes 
which haunt the dimming memories. 
President Truman's record will ijc 
a big issue in the 1946 elections- He 
has faced difficult problems and more 
will follow. Reconverting to a peace 
economy at home and maintaining 
the nation's place in world affairs 
concern every voter. Promises— the 
Atlantic Charter. Yalta, Potsdam and 
others— could be ixjstponed in war- 
time. In f)eace, the people demand re- 
sults, not promises. 

Cabinet reorganization and a pol- 
icy of reduced national expenses 
meet popular approval even though 
functions and budgets of some agen- 
cies are transferred t/> other depart- 
ments. Other aj i nts and other 
president iat pn- -msi have not 
had the same reception. Involving the 
United States in the Palestine con- 
troversy, while highly gratifying to 
s.irno, has disturbed olhers by its 
Lj-t- rence that we may use troops to 
settle England's problem. More wide- 
ly resented w^as the presidential dic- 
tum that the people are responsible 
for Pearl Harljor. 

Womr^n. who also vote, would ap- 
f ion in appointments. 
1 could be found with 

acceptable qualifications without go- 
ing farther afield than Missouri. 
! While the President fits the popular 
n role of toeing one of the 
I iple, many would be satisfied 



to read less and iiee him In fewer pic- 
tures of frivolous affairs in such cril* 
ical times for nation and world, 

Concern c»f 
for the fortunt 

particularly the smaller ones of 
Europe, no longer is Umiicd to voters 
of foreign birth, 

"Why did we fight this war?'* m a 
frequent question. 

Althtmgh the answer l| 
is equally plain that ui 
tarian hopes of Americans will not be 
realized. In Europe, countries which 
once were ind«*f>endent have b«H*n 
freed from N ithout restor- 

miT tht'ir ii; r*nd mlonial 

are rif with 
I ' .ce and i'. i result 

is not what was promised to l\u 
American people or to the smaller 
countries. 

Cryin In^en loBt is 

not an Territorial 
and material ambitions of other na- 
tions have replaced the ideals for 
which we fought— ^ideals which we 
believed they shared. They no long- 
er need our military help hut they 
continue to ask for our .■ aid. 

On that voters in the Wi-^t 
have pronounced opinions. 

ImpQfienf for election 

THESE are the issues midwest 
Americans talk about. They debate 
them in homes, on the street, in 
clubs and halls. They have paid high 
for peace and now want to end the 
talk and pick a course for the na- 
tion. The election is their first op- 
portunity and they are impatient. 

Conspicuous against this back- 
ground of an awakened public and 
widespread jwjpular interest in na- 
tional affairs, is the lack of party 
leadership. It may be due to the years 
of war unity and one-man rule* The 
two big parties are divided and con- 
fused. Instead of two partv fronts in 
Ccjngress on national : r id is- 

sues, individual con^r i run 
their own shows while the parties 
hesitate to come out openly on the 
issues which agitate the voters. 

In other year- ' -'1 tac- 

tics for a congi * Vote 
gathering cong* juuied clubs 

and greeted scl;' . - hers by their 
first names. This year, • the voteri 
have better slogans than "He's a 
good fellow/* They are interested in 
broad i cam- 
paigns, : ; must 
be on national and world issues. The 
party which realizi»s that can start 
campaigning now, because the voters, 
at least in the Middle West, arc 
awake and eager to go. 
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Defense 
Without 
Militarism 



By HENRY J, REILLY 



PERMANENT peace cannot 
be guaranfeed. But we can 
prepare against attack with- 
out being a warlike nation 



■HIS war from which we are now 

emerging is the fifth World War in 
which our country has been engaged, 
not the second* 

The first four were: the wars of 
the Spanish Succession, the Seven 
Years War, the Napoleonic Wars and 
World War I, We participated in the 
first two as Enghsh colonists. Our 
war of 1812 was part of the Napo- 
leonic Wars. For all these wars, as for 
World War I and World War we 
were unprepared* 

Although self-preservation in a 
hostile land made universal military 
service for citizens of the American 
colonies an early and necessary law; 
the colonists had witnessed at first- 
hand — and feared^ — the power that a 
strong standing army gave to rulers. 
Such centralized power seemed to 
them incompatible with the kind of 
liberty they had crossed the seas to 
find. And as history saw the General 
Staff in Germany and the Military 
CdSte in Japan enforce their will 
more and more on the people, Ameri- 
cans became increasingly determined 
to avoid such a condition in this 
country. 

As a result, unpreparedness in this 
country attained the stature of a 
national policy. Rather than build a 
strong army we tried many substi- 
tutes. After the war of. 191448 we put 
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our trust in agre^^mentB, pacts and 
disarmamofit. At the Washington 
Arms Conference, we sacrificed 13 
new capital ships whose designs em- 
bodied lesBons learned in the Battle 
of Jutland, We gave up the right to 
fortify naval bases in the Pacific, in* 
eluding our own Aleutian Islands. 
Only Hawaii was excepted and there 
we neglected fortification and garri- 
soning 80 thoroughly that Japan 
could have captured it had she fol- 
lowed up her Pearl Harlx>r blow. 

Nof prepored for war 

CONGRESS in 1920 passed a Na- 
tional Defense Act w^hich provided 
for a moderate'Sized Regular Army, 
a large national giiard, an organized 
reserve, a Resen^e Officers Training 
Corps, and Citizens Military Train- 
ing Camps as the basis of a civilian 
army in time of war, We never car- 
ried out the provisions of this act. 
Though aviation w^as an American 
invention* we even failed to build up 
a moderate air force. 

This demonstration of peace- 
ful intentions failed to prevent 
war or to keep us out of it. 

Once the shooting starts, our 
industry and our civilian war- 
riors need a year or more before 
we can fight successfully. Un- 
fortunately, while combat begins 
when the shooting starts, the 
policies which lead to war are in 
existence long before. 

While stiil a Regular Army 
officer, during my second tour of 
duty in the Philippines, 1909-11, 
I became Chief of the Military 
Secret Service of what was then 
the Militiiry Information Divi- 
sion, and is now^ G-2. Even then 
the Japanese were conspiring to 
take the Philippines from the 
United States. On one occasion 
in 1910, I arrested two Japanese 
spies, Kawada and Suganami, in 
the act of buying fortification 
plans of Corregidor from an 
American traiton 

In 1911, I was sent on a secret 
mission from Singapore to Vlad- 
ivostok on the trail of a Japanese 
secret organization preaching 
*'Asia for the Asiatics.'* This mo\'e- 
lent was to culminate with the ex- 
pulsion of the white man from the 
Orient by inciting msurrection in the 
colonies, after which Japan planned 
to go to war. 

This experience taught me that 
war and peace are not two separate 
states of mankind with a wide chasm 
in between. Actually war and peace 
merge into one another in such a way 
that it is impossible to say exactly 
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when or where one begins and the 
other ends. 

The kind of peace that comes w*hen 
the shcKJting stops depends on the 
situation established by the fighting 
which precedes it. Too often the end 
of open combat does not mean the 
end of hostilities. It merely means 
that the beaten opponent has gone 
underground for the time being. 
Even today there are signs of deep 
dissatisfaction in many quarters 
which can easily produce civil war, 
revolution, or in another generation, 
w^orld wan 

Such signs were evident in Europe 
the decade before 1914. They were 
evident again as early as 1937. Euro* 
peans could see them. So could Amer* 
icans, including myself, who reported 
them to Washington. 

However, the American public did 
not get to know about the true situa- 
tion, and so, in both instances, the 
outbreak of fighting came as a sur- 
prise to the people. 

The fact that we were on the win- 



ning side in World Wars I and II 
should not make us optimistic when 
WT consider the price in lives, money 
and time that unpreparedness cost 
uB. Had we landed in Normandy at 
the time of Stalingrad when Hitler 
had 200 divisions engaged deep in 
Russia, we could have advanced into 
Germany much more quickly and 
with smaller losses than was true in 
1944-45. But, despite tremendous war 
production we simply were not able 




to get ready in time, and also to 
bomb Germany strategically. 

If World War III comes, the buza- 
bomb and the atom-bomb may give 
us no time at all to build a war ma- 
chine, no matter what sac rihce we 
arc willing to make* 

Obviousl\'. dare not risk unpre- 
paredness again. Nor do we want to 
risk militarism. What good would it 
do us to destroy German and Jap* 
anese militarism at the cost of 1,000,- 
000 casnaUies and $285,000, OfJO. 000, 
only to establish militarism at home ? * 

At first glance this seems to pre- * 
sent a dilemma. Actually it is no ( 
dilemma. Examined carefully, the 
dangers of American militarism are 
either non-existent or can l>e made 
non-existent by a few simple precau* 
tions. 

Take first, the General StaJf. It is 
true that, for adequate preparedness, 
a General Staff is a necessity. It is 
equally true that^ as organized in 
Germany and Japan, the General 
Staff was a breeder of militarism. In 
those countries, once a man be- 
came a General Staff officer, he 
remained one always. 

No clique runs staff 

IN the United States we have 
no permanent General Staff offi- 
cers. Here men from the artill- 
ery, infantry, cavalry or other 
branches of the service are de- 
tailed for a four*year tour of 
duty on the General Staff. At the 
end of the four years, they go 
back to duty w ith the service to 
which they belong. They cannot 
be re-detailed to the General 
Staff until tw*o years have ex- 
pired. Many are not re-detailed. 

In Germany and Japan, the 
Premier, the cabinet or the polit- 
ical party in power had no con- 
trol w^hatsoever over the General 
Staff, In our country the Chief of 
Staff is appointed by the Presi- 
dent from among the general 
officers of the Army and the 
Chief of Staff may even be the 
junior one of alL 

The powder to appoint the Chief 
of Staff rests with the President 
as Commander in Chief of the armed 
forces but, so long as the Constitu- 
tion is adhered to. there is no danger 
that the Chief Executive will use his 
military [jowers to further his own 
ends. If the Constitution is not ad- 
hered to. then the country is lost any- 
way and having a small army will 
not save us. 

The President of the United States 
is actually three persons : the Chief 
Executive of the country, the head 
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Has your own SELF-INTEREST ever talked to YOU 

about Agriculture? 



YOU: Why shoiilfl I w<irrv about affrirukiir**? Tliat 
isn't m\ liti^incg8, I'armcrs arc in good shape now* Show 
me how to get sorrw* mere hamlise for our customers, 
Thafs m\ big self-intcrej^t now. 

SELF-INTEREST: That is a problem , all right. But 
remember your history -agricuilu re was allowed to waste 
auay and the whole Roman Empire jell apart. No nation 
has ever survived the destruction of its agriculture. In our 
country, in just one year, the equivalent of 12J75 one- 
hundred-acre farms went out of production^ 

YOU: I mv your point. But let's leave it to the farmers, 
the DepurlUH^nt of A^rtculttire, and the Agrieultural 
Colleges, 

SELF*I ST EREST : They are doing a splettdkl /a6, hut they 
Hi'ed your help - everyone* s help. 

YOU: Well^ l \e lieanl about [ifoplt' medrfliniir with 
farmers. How far flitl they ^el? 

SELF-INTEREST: Thai isnt quite what I mean. LH s 
figure out what we can da that is strictly minding our au n 



business. Suppose our research people could show us hoit 
to use more products of the farm in manufavturing, or find 
taays to make farming less risky, or to lower farm protluc- 
tion costs — all in line with our business. Both the farms 
and ive would pro fit. 

YOU: Tlial makes %eme — rural Amrriea i> our largest 
.-litiglr market. We tniglit work with our legislators, too 
— help to iniprove rural erliieation, buihl roaiU, spread 
eleetrifieation, i^oil eonHervation and relore^lalion. W'e 
mifrht help to tnoderni/e farm huihlings and maehinerVq 
promote farm hygiene and "^aiiitattoti. 

SELF-INTEREST : Now we see alike. I am confident that 
we will never have business problems we canU solve if we 
remember ttmt prosperity must start with agricufture. 

This message was prepared and paid for by Harry 
Ferguson, Tne,, Detroit, MichiL^an {the Fortl-Ferjftusf*>n 
Tractor anrl Ferguson Farm Implements), Vie invite 
you to lend your active interest to one of our pres^^ing 
national problems — ^tlie detstiny of Ameriean agriculture. 
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of the political party in power, and 
the Commander in Chief of thf* armed 
forces. President Roosevelt is the 
first President ever to make full use 
of this last named power. By using 
Admiral Leahy as his Chief of Staff 
and eonsulting directly with Genera! 
' Marshall, deneral Arnold and Ad- 
miral King, he gave us — for the first 
I time in history — a military high 
command which insured unity of ac- 
tion of all our armed forces in the 
face of the enemy. 

However, the President is not 
Commander in Chief of the American 
|ieople. Under the Constitution, there 
is no such ofhce. Although the men 
who first established our regular 
armies modeled them generally after 
the British regular forces, they made 
one important change. The British 
forces— like those of Germany until 
the fall of the Kaiser* and of Japan 
until her recent surrender— were 
forces of the king. In this country* 
for the first time in modern history, 
the Army and Navy pledged alle- 
giance, not to an individual, hut to an 
instrument of policy^ — the Constitu- 
tion. They still do* 

Commanded by fhe people 

UNDER this oath our military peo- 
ple owe no more obedience to the 
President than to any other officer 
provided by the Constitution. More- 
oven the President, as leader of the 
party in power, is responsible to that 
party for his actions, and the party 
Is responsible to the people. 

Under such a 9€t-up» the Com- 
mander in Chief, the Chief of Staff 
and the General Staff are all under 
the orders of the American people 
through a fairly direct chain of com- 
mand. 

As a further curb on possible 
military ambition the right to de- 
clare war rests not with the Com- 
mander in Chief but with the Con- 
gress* 

This brings us to the fear that com* 
pulsory military training may, in 
some way* lead tow^ard militarism. If 
the danger exists* one precaution 
should eliminate it: We need only 
emphasize the difference Ijetween 
being a member of the armed forces 
for ^'service" and for "'training/* 

The distinction has already been 
made plain in our Defense Act of 
1920 which makes the men of the 
Regular Army, Navy. Marine Corps. 
National Guard and Organized Re* 
serve available for "service" both in 
l»eac*" and war. The boys in the Ofii- 
cers Training Corps and the Military- 
Training Camps» however, are avail- 
able for "training*' only. 



But in every conflict since our Civil 
War, the men available for ' 
have been too few and con a 
has been necessary. United States 
law already provides that every male 
from 18 to 45 is subject to militiir>' 
service in time of need. Every soldier 
who has been in battle knows, too, 
that the heaviest casualties are al* 
w*ays among the untrained men, and 
that such men- — even when they win 
— are victorious only after battles far 
longer and more costly than need be. 

Draft for training only 

IN time of peace, conscription for 
both service and training might lead 
to men being sent out of the country 
to fight in minor wars, or being 
caught out of the country when war 
comes, find themselves fighting for 
causes in which they did not believe* 

ThereforCp in peace, conscription 
should be limited to training. Volun- 
teers should provide the men for the 
armed forces which are to ser\-c out 
of the country. 

As long as we cannot guarantee 
that there will never be another war 
we should train our young men in 
time of peace so that if war does 
come they will be given the maximum 
chance for life and limb. 

Also such training wiU insure that 
the war will not drag on years be- 
yond the time which could bring 
victory with a trained army. 

The only way to insure training of 
all our young men in time of peace is 
to have conscription for training. 
Having all subject to the same thing 
is a democratic method. The oldest 
Anglo-Saxon custom consisted in 
calling up all men for both training 
and service. Incideotally, until a few 
eenturies ago each man had to pro- 
vide his own armament. 

From time to time the fear is ex- 
pressed that West Point and Annapo- 
lis are turning out militaristic offi* 
cers. After every war, officers who 
are not graduates of these institu- 
tions complain that the graduates 
discriminate against them in promo- 
tions and other matters. 

Two changes would remove cau 
for such complaints. The first is I 
with conscription for training in time 
of peace, should go the proviso that 
no man can be appointed to either 
West Point or Annapolis who has not 
taken this training. The second is 
that, in both schools, the men should 
be taught that they are not Ix^ing 
trained jmt to be officers of the reg- 
ular forces but to be the fnilitar^ 
ImderH of the American people in 
time of war. 

But. even without these changes, 
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Romance and trade 
rub elliaws in the ''islands ' 




IN tlie &iin-drenclie«l, oltJ'^vorld 
plazas of Puerto Riro time seems 
to gland BliU* Bill behind llie ro- 
tiiaiitic' facade tlirol>i^ llie qnif k 
tempo of iiioderti eoiiimcrcc I In- 
deed, our normal trade willi Puerto Rico and the nearby 
Dominican Repiddii is iijorc than $200,000,000 yearly! 

Puerto Riean sttgar^ rum, tobacco and eniltroidcric& - 
Dominican cocoa and tapioca — and oilier products find 
ready markets in the ''■Slatej*^\ wliile our ears, machinery, 
shoefif etc., arc mucli prized in tlie An lilies. 



Goverouicnt orders", Init we look for- 
ward to the day when om t-hip^ will 
return to their ta^k of stimulating trade 
and travel on their ohi e.'^tahlished 
routes • • . and our trained sjtafTs will 
again expedite the movement of cargo and pa^sen- 
iTcrs to and from the WeBi Indies- 



Much of tliib trade^ and throngs of travelers as welL 
were tran^port^d iu pre-war days by tlic POIiTO RICO 
LINE* whicii has acrvcd the **idandji** for over 55 yeari. 

Today tlie Porto Rieo Line is &till operating *'tmder 




Thausnnih femember foymts pre-war days Apent 
aboard PORTO HI CO UNE'S miLie Mps. 



PORTO RICO LINE 

ATLANTIC GULF and WEST INDIES STEAMSHIP LINES 

Foot of Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Cuba Mail Line * Porto Rico Line | Clyde-Matlory lines * Southern S, S. Co. 






BUSINESS AN I) \ I K M A I 1. V A PER 



For ihose imporlanl ait mail letters* use 
air mail Eeusla Firir Flax [mper. It 
has executive dislinttion and character 
coupled with clear whiteness and fine- 
nes^^ of lexlure. 

Kcu.^ta paper i;^ manufaeliired by a new 
process directly from American-grown 
virgin flax fibre, ll is supplied in regular 
(correspondence weights, too, of equal 
beauty and distinction. 



E C U S T A PAPER CORPORATION 

F I S G A 11 f O H E S T * N O It T M f A H O L 1 K A 




1 these men come from every e^eiion of 
the country and every class of so- 
ciety. They will be militariKtic in the 
German and Japanese Rcnse only if 
the mass of the people of this country 
become militaristic. 

The quiet way in which after each 
of our w^ars our regulars have sul> 
mitted to reduction in rank some- 
times of several grades, and have ac* 
cepted drastic cuts in numbers some- 
times almost reaching the point of 
skeletonization, proves that what- 
ever their faults, they are primarily 
loyal Americans conforming to the 
laws of their country as determined 
under the Constitutiiin. 



STATEM PJNT iw t < - ■ ' 1 4 n - 

AGEU£NT. CinCULAT BY 

THE AcTf? or CtiN' 24. 
1012, hmr Vis^vw S, na;i, ol Nation's 
Byslness, pubhi>hf?cl monthly tii Gret^n- 
wich, Connecticut and Washmgton. 
D C. for October I, 1945 
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NEVER BEFORE A VEHICLE SO VERSATILE 



The Universal 



y 




The maneuverable "Jeep'* is perfect for towing air- 
liners, trailers and macerials- handling equipment. 



These pictures axe but a fractionaJ sample of countless 
jobs the Uaiversal "Jeep" will do for business, in- 
dustry and individuals. 

With the Willys "Jeep" Engine and selective 
4-wheel drive of the mtUtary "Jeep" as a foundation, 
Willys has added work-rented features that make the 
Universal "Jeep" the most versatile motor vehicle. 

The **Jeep" is a four*funaion vehicle: Used as a 
truck, the "Jeep" haals or tows . , , Used as a tractor, it 
pulls and powers equipment, . .Used as a runabout, it 
goes places conventional cars cannot go . * . Used as a 
mobile power unit, it delivers power to the job, 
S::e the "Jeep" at Willys dealers now. 
Wiliys-Qt/erland Motors, Toiech I, Ohio, 




GIT A 



Jeep 





TO MILLIONS OF PEOPLE 'lEEP' MEANS WILLYS 



Utilities and street departments make efficient use of a "Jeep" 
with a compressor mounted in the truck bed and operated 
by the power take-off from the economical WtUys Engine 




**Jeep** with power take^oflf pulls and 
operates a sprayer for fruit growers, 
nurseries acid park departmentj* 



Tlie "Jeep"' pulls a mower for golf 
club or park * , .then it is ready to serve 
li a truck or co carry passengers* 



The "Jeep" is a bandy» ecoaomicml 
quarter-toD pick* up truck that goes 
chrough mud or snow and bad roads* 
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Don't Make American Youth Pay Twice 




A TINY BENT PIECE OF WIRE 

MULTIPLIES PRODUCTION 

In making rifle cases , . , Bostitching 

fjrotective canvas *'overcoats" to metal 
jackboneii,.. helped a manufacturer make 
an unusual iticrease in production per man 
from 7 1 units per hour to 65 * • . cutting 

costs 70' r, 

This iUuatratea the fundamental prin- 
ciple of BostitchiBg , . , that using a tmy 
bent piece of wire for fastening , , » metal, 
plastics, papen wood, rubb4*r, cloth, in any 
combination.., usually speeds production, 

A cosmetic manufacturer saves 50' i by 
Bostitching lipstick holders to cards , . . 
a baffle ring assembly is Boatitched in 5 
minutes as against 55 minutes for riveting 
... a candj' maker seals corrugated cases 
in half the prev ious time. 

Investigate Boi*1 itching now , , , send 
for Folder B 154 which briefly covers rep- 
, resentative models and may sucgeat an 
application you can use to speed fasten- 
ing or lower costs, 

Addre^i^ B*>j»Titch <B<wlim Wife Stiteher CoinpaEiy} 

lOSIITCHING offers yon the MOST in stapling 
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EKp«rj«ticv . . * NcnirSy '»0 year* 



ittrvU* . > , Ov«r 200 local repr<^ 
setiUitives, nil BlapliQir spiH.'iiilists 
prewju-. 4W pcHitwtr) 



BmtUi^h Sitaph* in most xista ure now avaiiable 



^ Cunttmwd from page 2^/ 
own country of the future measures 
to help the rest of the world ?** 

Wc shall, in a few years* turn lead- 
ership over to the next generation, 
those young men and women who, I 
submit, are not too hopeful of our 
wisdom. In the meantime, we mufit 
^ard their heritage. 

Much of the work of the Senate 
through last spring and early sum- 
mer was on matters designed to im- 
plement the United Nations charter; 
the Bretton Woods agreements* un- 
der which our obligation is $6,000,- 
000.000: the increase of the lending 
authority of the Export-Impiort Bank 
by $2,800,000,000: memfx^rship in a 
world food and agricultural organ issa* 
tion, and not yet told expenditures 
for relief under UNRRA, 

Lending the work of youth 

THEN also there is much talk of 
other foreign loans and, all told, it 
has been estimated that our govern- 
ment plans for foreign countries will 
cost upwards of $20,000,000,000, This 
money really means and represents 
the product of our soil, and of our 
store of minerals, as converted by the 
labor of our workmen in the indus* 
trial establishment of our countr>\ 

We do not yet know what wages 
or income our returning young men 
will receiv^e. Let's assume it will be $1 
an houn Then $20,000,000,000 for for- 
eign countries means 20,000,000,000 
hours of the sweat and energy of our 
young people plus further depletion 
of our materials. 

Some of that expenditure we must 
make. In the matter of the Bretton 
Woods agreements, for instance, we 
are committed and there is no telling 
what it will cost. And there is by no 
means assurance that our commit- 
ments are not just beginning* 

Before we so gaily bind our future 
generations, the young men and 
women who must live with these 
commitments, it might be wise to 
look back over our international deal- 
ings of the past 28 years. They do not 
constitute a history of which we can 
be altogether proud, or justify us in 
moving so recklessly ahead. We have 
been too loath to use our bargaining 
power. We usually have failed to look 
to our future well-being. 

If President Wilson, in 1917 and 
the early months of 1918, had used 
the bargaining power which lay ready 
to his hand, he could have forced the 



disclosure of certain secret treaties 
and agreements which existed among 
the Allied Powers. 

It can Ik* said that Pn-sident Roose- 
velt did obtain a bargain when we 
gave the British Navy 50 destroyers 
before we were in the war. We did 
obtain leases for bases at certain 
places on British territory in the 
western Atlantic. Those leases run 
for 99 years and, so far as can be 
seen, upon terms which were ade- 
quate in so far as our necessities for 
railitary and naval bases during the 
war were concerned. It is tjtJite defi- 
nite, however, that the Atlantic bases 
cannot be used for our commercial 
purt>oses after the wan 

Incidentally, our expenditures on 
that foreign territory add up to a 
good deal of money. Anyone who 
now inspects those bases can see that 
we did not need tu go to the lengths 
to which we did go when we con- 
structed them. It was done at a time 
of the greatest financial recklessness. 
For instance, we built a highway in 
Canada to link up the United States 
and Alaska: we partly built an inter- 
national highway from our southern 
border to Panama, Tliere was the 
Canol project which makes our faces 
very red. These turned out to have 
had no value for the war. 

W^e have also made large expendi- 
tures for bases at various points in 
the Central, Southern and Western 
Pacific. 

No use for some bases 

SEVERAL of those bases also are lo- 
cated on foreign soil, and so far as is 
known, we have wholly failed to ob- 
tain agreements under which we can 
make any postwar use of them. All 
of those bases on foreign soil lie in 
the South Pacific- Anyone who recalls 
the circumstances of the war as af- 
fecting our Allies at the time seems 
justified in assuming that a certain 
amount of bargaining could have put 
us in a position to obtain some post- 
war returns from those heavy expen- 
ditures on foreign soil, and with no 
cost to the Allies concerned. 

The point of all this illustration is 
whether or not we shall in the future 
have the word *'bargain" in our dic- 
tionary as we negotiate with other 
nations. We still have some bargain- 
ing power left and. in my own quite 
humble opinion, it should be used. 

We who now ride the horse may 
get a certain amount of satisfaction 
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BOSTITCH 

4U Ttm O* MACWfNH !©■ JiFPI TfNQ STAFm 



you're on the RIGHT TRACK... 

when you pick a 




MOVING TO A SITE ON NEW YORK CENTRAL 

gives you the edge in moving materials and mer- 
chandise to or from the plant or warehouse. Over 
this Railroad's ll^OOO-mile right of way, supplies 
reach you dependably. Your finished products 
speed directly to the largest U. S. markets and 
ports. And aboard Centrars famous Great Steel 
Fleet, your executives and sales force travel in 
comfort throughout the heart of industrial and 
commercial America. 

Yet efficient, modern rail service is just one 
advantage you gain by choosing a location that 
is **centrar' in every sense, 

"CENTRAr' TO MANPOWER . . . because, on New 
York Central you are in the home area of skilled me- 
chanical, electrical, chemical and textile workers , , . 64% 
of all U. S. factory labor, 

"CENTRAL" TO MARKETS . . . because New York 
Central links your plant to 7 of America's 10 ttiggest cities 
—in a region where 52% of the nation's buying power is 
concentrated. 

"CENTRAL" TO RESOURCES . . . because 
New York Central's territory produces the bulk of 
America's coal and steeU and provides low-cost electricity 
and industrial water sources, 

"CENTRAL" TO FOREIGN TRADE . . . because 
New York Central server the great ports handling 80% 
of Atlantic Coast imports and exports. 



ASK ABOUT INDUSTRIAL SITES IN THIS KEY AREA 

Write or telephone the New York Central Industrial 
Representatives listed below. Their files cover a 
variety of available sites, and they are prepared to 
undertake surveys to search out special advantages 
you may need. Let them help you find your central 
ioca^/on,.xonfidentially..*and with a saving of 
time for your busy executives. 




BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND . 
DETROIT . . 
PITTSBURGH 
NEW YORK . 



. . South Station . 
La Salle St- Station 
230 East Ninth St. 
Union Terminal . A 
Central Terminal • 
P. &L, E. Terminal . 
466 Lexington Ave 



, A. CROCKER 
H. W. COFFMAN 
. G. T. SULLIVAN 
. J CROOKSHANK 
, A. B. JOHNSON 
P. J. SCHWEIBINZ 
W. R, DALLOW 



In other cities, contact our nearest Frcieht Agent 



New York Central 



The Water Level Route 



BUY 
VICTORY 
BONDS 




Here is a short cut to reduced 
distribution and selling costs'. 

As htiMtK\^ rnoiutrtv to |HMtc thtrt vmII bu mufL tinjih.ivis un 
Ni l li ng. Cnm|>ciiii*>(i wi ll ntcev^i t.ut di vtrtbuiion i connmt<.'%» 
{>.)rcicularfy in the Wv^t — an arej of vast distiinces. 

From a purely production standpoint, $.int*i Clara Couat} ranks 
high in advantage!!. But from a distribution standpoidf its ad- 
\anfages arc evtn tnore striking. 

Located at the population center ul tht Pacific ( iia^t. a Santa 
( lara County factory or di>tributing warehiHi^^e can reach more 
peopk% more swiftly and economically than from any other 
>X1e?»tern potnt. a result, this Counts h.iv iH- nnn am fli. 
large trucking centers of the West. 

There are two tranvcontinental railroads servu>g haiua Clara 
County — and the facilities of San I-raruisto Rav f(»r coastal, 
inccrcoa§cal and foreign tradx 

When you ^top to considtr that the J 6 miHrtm peo|ile of the 
^est have a purthasing p*iuer from IV f to ^ in excess of 
(he national average, you can fully appreciate the richness of 
the Western market. And Santa (.lara CVjunty is its Inghni dis- 
tribution center. , , 

WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 

Post-Wor Pacific Coait gives com- 

plele delotli obouf Sonta ClQra*$ pro- ^^^^--^ 
duction and distribution facilities. It*s 

worth owning. Write on your business """^y^ ^ 

N SAN JOSC CHAMiElt OF COMMinCi, IAN JOif, 23. CALIFOIINIA 




"j.'rjn TM^u V I nntion'B 
e \» not uurs u* do with HS 
^ . We are leaving: the oneom- 
ration a nntionul ch*ht that 
\ s the imagination. Thiit's now 
don* , and critieiKrii and rerrimina- 
\ ji ins will pur- 
l-iiNi'. But it hoiHd 
HtTve as a »ol>ennK inttvienee. 

If our Wisdom in to measure up to 
requirements, some of ua munt think 
sjtraighier. At Uic* time of Ww debate 
in the Senate on the BT^tlnn Wofxlsi 
■ ' ' ' d 

lu ( r-Hsary in order that we nii^cht 
( iiuni on British tiid to fmish tlie war 
m the Pacific. ThiB was utterly ab- 

■ uf.'l. ■ ' ■ ' ' to 

"J! \\ \ [ 

fori* }?ivcn Uh thcnr ahsuramif that 
they would r:irr\ i.n (n *'xt* nr nf 
their abilit> 

It wasn't all our war 

BIjT the ar^iment was a child of 
I he attitude entertained both before 
and after we got into ihe war, that 
we were alone largely res^ponsible for 
the war, that our sins of omiftKion and 
commission in the interwar iR-ritxl 
had brought on the present travail. 
This, lo my mind, is not true, and it 
is not a healthy state of mind for ua. 

All of us have only lo k»ok to our 
immediate surroundings for a young 
man, of whom it is said he w^ould go 
far, Were he not burdened down by 
famiiy responsibilities, his impecuni- 
ous parcntH, perhajm. Them? stories 
of life are tragic enough when the 
jiarents* predicament has come about 
through nr* fiwih of their own. They 
are \m the parents* 

dissolut' . . , nsible. 

The young men are returning from 
their wars with exf^eriences as adven- 
turous and heroic as ever fell lo the 
l«ji of any generation at liny time. 
They are looking to establishment of 
families, the rearing of children— 
and the development of careers. 

Where our efforts and energies 
have failed, they will pick up and 
carr}' on. They have received a tre- 
mendous schooling in the solving of 
problems that confront them. I be- 
lieve they wli solve them— if we 
but see to It that we do not be- 
queath them a burden that will thwart 
their initiative. th» * of enter- 

prise. If we do pr them and 

their talents, other nations need not 
look to America as any hope of the 
world. It simply will not be that. Let*8 
keep thiK in mind when we oldsters 
I are inclined to be jolly-gnod-felbws 
and sports. 
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I The pepylfition center of the Focifk Coost 



Authors 



Thomas C. Harh U, S. Senator from 
Connecticut^ graduated from the Naval 
Academy in 1897— rose throu|r*^ the 
ranks to become Superintendent of the 
Academy from 1931 to 1934 — com- 
manded the Asiatic Fleet from 1939 to 
1942 — and. for a short period before his 
retirement, commanded the allied naval 
forces m the Far East, 



Leopold Schwarzchtid: had a price 
on his head as managing editor of three 
well known German Weeklies that op- 
posed Hitler's rise to power. He was 
forced to flee to Holland and. later, to 
America, He is the author of two books 
on the politics, economics and ideologies 
of modern Europe: End of Jllmion and 
World in TrancfX 



J. Gilbert Hill; is a nathe Oklahoman. 
'Recently he returned to his home town 
— Cherokee — and was so amazed by 
what he found that he wrote an article 
aboyt it for us. 



Herbert M. Kausi is the former pub- 
licity director of the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Downtown 
Busineiis Meii's Association of Los An- 
geles- During the war he was a public 
relations officer with the Army Air 
Forces. He is the author of Publicity: 
Bow To Plan, Produce and Plac e Jt\ 

Henry J, Reilty; has been an author, 
editor, foreign correspondent and sol- 
dier. A graduate of West Point, he 
fought in all the World War I battles of 
the Rainbow Division as the youngest 
American infantry brigade commander. 
He has devoted his life to the study of 
international affairs — spending 12 years 
in Europe, eight in Asia and one in Latin 
America. He has written for NATION'S 
BUSINESS in the past, his last contribu- 
tion to this magazine being "Factories 
Win Modern Wars," printed in 1&3S. 

Coriyle Bargerort, Wotter Trohan, 
Gerald Movius, Lawrence Golton and 
Flore f\€B Brobeck have appeared in 
NATION BU9INBSS previously. Briefly 
the first three are Washington corres- 
pondents. Mr, Galton is an advertising 
man and free-lance writer who hopes 
soon to be out of the Army. Mrs. 
Brobeck specialises on food articles for 
any publications. 
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The Natiorrol Archives Building. Woshinglon, DX., 

for which fir«e£e furnished 12,000,000 lbs. of special shelving ond recorct-storctge equipments 

-/rom Archives to Offices 




One corner of th« {freeze Boo l^slfjclc^eci nipped Law Ubrory 
in the CincinnoN Court House^ Cincinnaii, Ohio^ 



The Breeze reputation fur quality 
111 a 11 u fact u re, based upon nearly 
two dec a dee or product performance 
in the aviation, automotive, and 
marine fleldd, finds characteristic 
expression in Breeze BookBtack^, 
Fiinelional in <lesign, with the eye- 
appeal of fine rnrnitiire, Bookstaek^ 
hy Breeze range from standardized 
models for the housing of special 
library reference works to multiple 
unitB for the storage of archival rec- 
ords and large book collections* 

if you are planning a new library 
—large or email— or considering ihc 
tnodemization or expansion of an 
_exis^^^^^^^^^^^ntnoda^o^ 



the Br cease Books tuck Brochure* 
Prepared especially for librarians, 
architects, and business and profes- 
sional men^ this booklet is more 
than just a catalogue — il\s a guide 
til the proper uf^e and disjKisttion of 
metal library equipment. 




NEW lEISET 



J 




Sidelight 

ON THE 




THK lirk of the Irlrgrapli kry in 
Thv Miluaukrr Uimtl hi ill ion al 
1 1 an fun U \^a?liini»tfn^ hrukt- lUv bi - 
Iween-tratii^ qnirl of a February 
clay in 19k'i* Over tlw wire canu- a 
me^^sagc that <*at]!^e4| the agent on 
thi^ |K*anful hriimli line tii don hi 
lii§ ear^i. And 111 tie wr^uiirl 1 or the 
government wai» a.^klng thai the ah 
hundriMl families of the Ilanfonl anil 
U hittr BhiiTs eonniiunilies he uioved 
tip the trarkii — Wk, fttoek and barrel. 

Now, at Ia;^l, the ^iury may be 
tiihh llie lla?^h to llanford wa^s only 
the hefj^inning. Government removal 
order?« firi^dly rei^itlled hi th«* ahan- 
tlonment of 600 j^«|tiare inile<4 i>f land 
in the Prh*i^l Rapi*!;^ and Hie liland 
area?* e»f the (kdntiihia River Aall<"}. 
More than KHOO fainilieH^ with llieir 
goods and ehatteU, were re-hteated 
hy Tile Milwaukee HailrfiailV Agri- 




eidtural Development Deparl um iil 
ami other ageneies. 

So the way waj^ cleared for what 
wa,s originally called the '*Hanford 
Proje<*t/' 1 lie va^^t evtent of thj^ 
project may lie gauged through tlie 
fact that between April L 19 1:^ and 
July :il, 1013 The Milwaukee Road 
debvcred 41,6^3 carloadB of freigli! 
, * . equal to a freight train 350 mile* 
long . • . at re-located Man ford. 
Mof^t of the ^eienttric equipment and 



ind uc t rial ruateridl w^t^ h:uii« d vver-t- 
uatil over the eleelrificd route of 
\ hv Milwaukee Koad* through the 
rang<*^ of tlie Uorkies. ami then into 
the Saddle M4iiuitaui<^ thai Ihink tin- 
< ^d^^eadi'^ on the east. From Heverl) . 
%a?ihingti*n, on the main line, a 
!^ti*atly j*treain of fiddly at^^ori^Nf 
f r e i g h t m < * v e il t w e n 1 y *o n e m 
down thi* bra net I \u I Ian ford « wlierr 
it was delivered to a t^he»rt-ltne rail- 
riiai! opf>rate<I bv the govermnent in 
the restricted area. 

Few indeed, other than The Mil- 
waukee Hoad men whoo|>erated thi' 
hea% V freight trains, had any kmiwl- 
t'dge of the magnilude of the devel- 
npnient lliat wa?* ynderway. 'llw 
prtidyeliou of a new weapm* th*- 
impact of which would sma^^h all 
exis^ting coneeptH of war and j>eaee, 
was a well guarded secret, 

Only America'^ railroads bad tfn 
eapaetty and fiexibittty whieir en- 



abled the governiuent. i^eienee 
and imlustry to iiiar**lud the 
nation's rrNourei*s atu u hi re, in 
any quantilv, for any undrrtak- 
ing, no matter Itow giganlie. 
Miiviug \ uuiti'rial for a weajMiu 
t*> eiitj all uea[>on'^ . . . moving ten- 
ineli guuK friitn eoa^i to c'oat^t at 




remarkahle i^|K*ed(v . . , hauling Pl^ 
floats fr#ini the fact or v to the t^ea « • * 
>fM'ediiig millions and rnilttons of 
our figliting men to I heir destina- 
tions . , . or carrying boat load^ of 
Hervicemen'rt (Jhristmas paekages to 
trans -oceanic pjrts are examples 
of the wide variety of jobn wbieb 
only the railroads are capable of 
[M^rforming. 
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Capital Scenes . . . anct 




The Curmudgeon purrs 

WHEN and if the Hon. Harold Ickes 
quits being Secretary of the Interior, 
the incident will be somewhat compar- 
ible to ceremonies when one admiral of 
' he neet goes out and a new one comes 
in, Sideboys, twittering pipes. Marines 
at attention, rich music in the back- 
g-round and the quarterdeck blazing 
with geld braid. Not really, of course. 
Just flguratively. 

But close enough to the truth. Mr. 
tekes will go— when he does— with his 
baTiner-s flying and under his own pow* 
.er. The public will be left under no 
' [oubt at all that he wishes to do good 
in isome larger field but that he is leav- 
ing the department in the hands of a 
personally chosen successor. The 
strange power which has permitted the 
T^flf-styled curmudgeon to remain in the 
Truman Cabinet as the last FDR ap- 
loiiitee is really not so strange at all. 



The Hill likes him 

MR. lOKES takes pleasure m making 
loud and frequently disrespectful noises 
at almost everybody except—members 
%\i Congress who have official business 
with his Department. And to them he 
purrs. He has standing on the Hill, 

It was the charming custom of sundry 
Cabinet officers under FDR to treat all 
1 cm hers of Congress except a chosen 
few like the rakin's of the woods. Their 
^letters were answered when and if it 
B[lleased a ITth assistant hie clerk: re- 
^Blies were terse, chilly and» as often as 
^Bot« might as well have been written in 
Hpedlc for all the sense they made. The 
^peoples* chosen representatives simply 
^dldn/t rate^ — except with Ickes. 

Let the newest, unheard of member 
k^f the House of Representatives vvish 
Hor help and attention from the Depart- 
Hnent of Inter ion and it comes with a 
iP^hoosh. 

Good will through fish 

^ONE OF MR. ICKES duties is provid- 
ig lakes around the country with fish 
Fhicth are obtainable by local communis 
Bes through members of Congress. 
Somehow or other the way Mr. I ekes 
handleH the m alter, the member of 
Dngrcas is left with the impression that 
It, Ickes personally chooses each Itttle^ 
Bh, gives eacii one a health examina- 
\tm and then packs and crates them 
1th his own hands. 



Girls who answer the telephone at 
Interior usually know their jobs, and it 
isn't necessary to be referred to Mr, 
Rumple, then to Mr. Dumple, then to 
Mr, Dawdle and finally back to Mr. 
Rumple to get a simple answer to a sim- 
ple question. 

Those things count with Congress- 
men, and Mr. Ickes knows it. His prac- 
tice is to consider that a' member of 
Congress on official business is a mem- 
ber of Congress on official business and 
not a Democrat or a Republican or a 
New Dealer or what have you. True 
enough* he has exchanged insults in the 
past unth political opponents on Capitol 
Hill, but a member can count on his 
cooperation when it's a case of running 
an errand for the member's constit- 
uency. 

Many a name has been mentioned as 
Mr, Ickes* successor, but high on the list 
is the name of former Senator D. Worth 
Clark of Idaho, now with Tommy 
Corcoran in the law business in Wash- 
ington. Clark would be acceptable to 
Ickes, and he has told him so. There is 
some talk that the change-over will 
came about close to the Yuletide, but 
that's not definite. 

Where to buy stockpiles 

A SUBCOMMITTEE of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, headed up by 
O'Mahoney of Wyoming, is conducting 
hearings on proposals to create an im- 
mense national stockpile of strategic 
war materials — mostly minerals— -just 
in case peace machinery breaks a 
spring. 

The estimated cost is $4,000,000,000. 
but there^s a fairly neat little back- 
ground story on this business. 

All the top government officials and 
military spokesmen questioned by 
O'Ma honey were in agreement that we 
must not again be caught as a "have 
not nation** in any important war ma- 
terials. But they didn't agree on two 
important pcnnts ( 1 \ the source of the 
stockpile — whether it should be domes- 
tic or foreign —and (2) whether obso- 
lete materials should be released on the 
domestic market at the discretion of the 
administrative board or only with the 
consent of Congress. 

Buy in America 

SENATE bin S. 1752, by Senator Thom- 
as of Utah, and S. 1481. a substitute bill 
favored by the State Department, the 



Bureau of the Budget and the Office of 
W^ar Mobilization and Reconversion 
carry the opposing points of view. The 
Thomas bill specifically refers to the 
"Buy in America*' policy previously 
written into law, although this provision 
can be waived in the interests of na- 
tional defense. The substitute bill makes 
no reference to the "Buy in America" 
provision, and when its spokesmen were 
needled on that subject by the gentle- 
man from Wyoming who wished them 
to explain the oversight, they said it 
was "inadvertent" and "unintentional." 
Mr. 0*Mahoney didn't believe this, and 
practically said so, whereupon it was 
finally admitted that the witnesses pre- 
ferred importing foreign ores produced 
at lower cost than is possible here, a 
circumstance hardly approved of by 
domestic mining mem 

A sword of Damocles 

AS TO the wisdom of granting the 
stockpile board full authority to re- 
lease materials regardless of the will of 
Congress, supporters of the substitute 
measure were adamant. 

When Dr. Willard I. Thorp of the 
State Department supported the pro- 
posed grant of discretionary authority 
to the board. Senator O'Mahoney inter* 
r up ted to say : 

*Tt may be worth commenting that In 
a greater and greater degree, the sug- 
gestions are coming forward for the con- 
centrated managerial authority of some 
government officials." 

Afterward, Dr. Julian D. Conover. 
secretary of the American Mining 
Congress, congratulated Mr. 0*Mahoney 
and said: 

**The principle of congressional con- 
trol of the stockpile bears directly on 
the future of the mining industry. The 
conferring of discretionary power upon 
any administrative agency to liquidate 
portion.s of the stockpile would serve as 
a national threat, a sword of Damocles." 

School days, school days 

SEN. CLAUDE PEPPER of Florida 
finds life real and life earnest, and says 
so. He goes around frowning at people 
who waste time. For instance, he quit 
smokmg some years ago because of the 
time wasted in lighting and puffing. 
Really. Once upon a time he was a 
champion hat blocken and could still go 
back to the trade if all else fails. This 
interesting story was revealed some few 
years back when Mr. Pepper was ex- 
tremely busy carrying the ball for thf* 
Administration on some international 
issue and was quite excited about it. 
too. 

One of his collcagueji determined to 
interrupt Mr. Pepper in the midst of a 
committee session by tossing him a hat 
and asking him to clean and block it 
and have it back by next Wednesday, 
But he thought better of it. 

**Claude,*' he said sadly, "has no sense 
of humor." 

This is a canard. True, Claude was a 
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/ lO WATIR-UFT 



IN 



AMfRICA'i lorfvit fielling ^UMPS Pr«- 
Woter for tndwsfrlsl Svrvtt*, 
Ooiii#>»ic U»«i A Irrifviffon • Pcerlm 
oJ^cfS tlic mt*vt cumpJctc Imc of vcickaI 
and borixotical pumiM. EecAusc of the cx* 
Wfi ' f the line, a pump of the size 

an l>cst suiirti for your puiujv 

jfig comijtioD&, which makes for greatest 
ecotioiny of operation, is available to you* 
The Hi-Lift jllu^trared here ii hirnished 
in iixes of from 50D to 3<300 gallons per 
hour* The Turbine t> pe. with either water 
or oil tubrication, up to 50,000 gallons 
per minucc. The Hydro-Foil (Propeller 
Tx r t'^ 20,000 gallons pet minute. 




DOMESTIC WATER SYSTIMS 

Tlt« WQter KJfTf , ^h^ll<>u well t)]^, util- 
izing the HI-L1[^ principle ingenioudy 
applied in simplest form, m s\zti% up to 
1,300 gallons per hour. Tha Pa«r1«si J«t 
Pvmp, for deeper shallow wells, is avail* 
*ible in si^c* up to 5,000 gallons pet hour. 

I^»vrf»it Oitffllbiilorf mnd 
Dhmti Factory lfmpf*t»nfoti¥ms 

Lo^ot^d in All Pttn^tp&! Cifi93* 



n V E R T I C A L & ' 
HORIZONTAL 



) school boy, solemn rji a Uttl# 
t > r had hill momentJi, Otie of 
V A plnyniali' with the 

■ • ^ ^ t r - f 1 . 

U.J. \ ' 

t y on 

; , i>La ijt brooded 
into action while 

■•nly from his «cat 
' d her II good om^ 
i wildly ab*)ul for 
X\\M\ pliin^'fMi through an 
Fortunittc'ly, it wa« ihi- 

i^ruuad lli>or. 

Russia will be big 

MfJHt: fretting; on Capitol 
t <Hir prf'sont policy In CJiina 
LhHii i.H pubUcly reveaJiKi. Prominent 
I members of Congress aren't stirc 
I they're getting all the facts from the 
\ I r , * I t ! t , X in. and they want to know 
M> is. 

I fit > (iuu t want «a to go mewHlng 
1 round until we run head on into a little 
incident'* with Russia. 
There's onp forelf^^n relations commit ► 
tee member who f ^ lutcly no timt' 
for Russia and, if to rum mag** 

around in his privai«^ iu<*h. you would 
probrjhiv discover some highly explosive 



t Communism. 
T' hand, he thinks the fa*'Ls 
' r«jmmand thai Ruji^m 
il its influence both ea?it 



spei- 

Oi 
of > 
ahoy I 
and west. 

"Like the United States influence 
over Latin America/' he says. 

He says there's no use being silly 
about It. Yoti can't stop it any more 
than somebody can stop us being the 
big frog in the western hemisphere 
creek. And he isn't afraid of Russia as 
a threat to our security, takes no stock 
in talk of Rusitian ambition to dominate 
the \\*orld. 

Be it known he speaks with crystal 
clarity on almost all occBisions, but he 
likes this slogan * "Us'ns ain*t got no 
eause to fear the Russians." 

Just the same he shudders about the 
business in China, and thinks moat of 
the Hill is squirmy abr>ut It too. 



Royalty at work 



THK assistant clerk of the Senate com- 
mittei? on agriculture is one of the rela- 
tively few "hundred per cent Ameri- 
cans" In federal ser\^jce. Her name Is 
Joyrette Jones. She's a full-blooded 
S but ask her to say something 

i; and she can do that too. All 

told, bhe ' rkmg knowledge of 17 

Indian 1:t -all this at a tender 

iwenty-odd age. 

Blue-eyed and black-haired, Joycette, 
cute as they come anywhere, doesn't 
look like Indian, but is quite hurt when 
people don't believe she is one. She*s 
more than just **Injun" as she calls it. 
She gigglf"9 when she tells the story, 
but it*s a fact that In the Seminole tribe, 
she's a princes? — a real one— and ahe 



represented all the Semlnolet at ih^ tn- 

%\' • -m of President Coolldge ■ 
hardly more than a puf 

in f\t\f fr: 
Her Indian ' 

i j A-i/naivvi, but 11 means " LuUe 

Tiger ' 

Good Neighbor policy 

THE RKAL insMe-Jnsidv- on Latm 

America would h \t 

he fho*^o to tfl^r ^% 

New M V 

I :t!\d i>f l> It' 5 

: VrCitlly ' 

bc*ans aouth oi the bordei ly ui 

Mexico. They like him. j ,; y He 
understands them, their w^ys, how they 
do busine.ss. 

Visitmg dignitaries come from down 
If- f ■ -1 are entertained at elaborate 
here and thrre. but, al*>ng 
uE' . "Jnight ' ' « n 

Latiii' Amerit an • r 
Chavez in one i Itw 

restauranta which np» , i Inli con 

ca rne* 

The Senator, incidentally, ta famous 

as a chili cook himself. In good chill, it 
seems, you don't use ground meat. You 
dice the meat. 



Speaking of chili 



HOW" hi* got the hnhit \\\* diK'sn't know 
hinih.eli, but Senator Klnior Thomas of 
Oklahoma campRigns on a diet of chili, 
corn brc^ad and milk. 

He goes whoopmg around his state 
with a pan of com bread rattling m the 
bark aeat of his car. Just In case the 
right kind might not be available in the 
next town. 

ThriH? times a da 5* the gentleman 
wolfs down substantial p^jrtions of this 
mad ni^*nu and never looks or feels bet- 
ter than he does at the end of a tour on 
the hustings. 

Fun while if tosfed 

RIGHT afUr Harry Truman became 
President a number of wise-k)oking 
characters around Washmgton began to 
drop little hints about how they 
were to the new Mr Big. 

"If you really want to get something 
done." these feljoH'^ would say. "why 
come around and see me* Harry and I« 
you know — well, we're just hke that/* 

It was fun while it lasted But il didn't 
last long. And of course it got back to 
the President. No prima donna an^! 
talnlv not stuck on himself, the 1 

■ ' ' ri mind of his own - -a.^ vvii- 

lly all recent remarks and 
«4r^d he didn't enjoy the 
lat he was s<imebody's for the 

a.sking 

So thai is w^hy a number of peo- 
ple ''widely mentioned" for this or that 
f?pot in government are wistfisHv pro- 
eeeding abt>ut their private iV h 
never so much as a wink from ^ 1 e 

House and no chance of one either. 
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SOME OUTSTANDING 
FEATURES OF THE NEW 
MARTIN 2>0'2 

* CruSivt ot o ipB«d opproacKing 300m.p,li. 
— vpward c^f TOO m,pM. faif^r fhdn pr«t«nt 
d<3y Irantportt. 

* On a 250 fnil« eity ro^city hop, dtracf ftyinff 
coiH, #xc(ui^va of operating ovvrhvod* are 
1*1* ffion 04i# cvnr par Mat-mil*. 

* VorkHit tnfartor iirrcifig«m#nti ccirry 30 to 43 pait«no»n — in luxury 
UPiUfrpotivci by ftt« fargatt 4-anQlf^« dirllnan flybg todoy. 

^ |qiripm»fit ii kKolad balow ^oer, ma%i\f a^tiiibla Mrvkiiif 
through anterior hotchat. 

^ R#Mtbla Morftng fual c«llt cut maintananc* coi'i ond contribul* tp tofafy. 



• Thr»« lorga amltrtof doort, ond frwo Icirg* 
doori b«twcan poitcngar on^d cargo cani'^ 
parlf¥i«ntt« parmil twift loading ond unload* 
Ing Vo cwt woiting lime at airporti. 

• Will utttr» «*»rf naw atactronic daviot. 
Including rador, to p«fmtt olt-waothar 
fl^fing. 



• Embodiai lucti ifnpfOvemanN Of ra*«r» 
fibiv pitch propallari, hcot onti'icing. 
Idomor Row wingi, trkyel« londing g«ar. 

* Hoi for mor« cargo ond boggog* tpoe* (525 eir« ff J fhon ony Irorkt* 
port of co«nporobU tiia« 

* ytmott pawmgar c0««fpH atturad by comlortobl* roomy mio1i« 
ptanTy of haod roam <tnd lag room, larga wlndowt^ mod«m h«oting^ 

vantiloting, toundptooAng ond lighting > 



• Tha Moftln 2Q7 \% «nglri«arad ipaci^coPly lo meal Air Troniport Ai»ociolk>n ipaciflcoiiorki. Not fiitt dotigf^d 
for lfi« o If Hna but hf th# oirltna — cut to^ti- built by Morfpn — Itia moini tx acting ilondofdt of atf ttovalar* 
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BoitlM In iUtu4 
— MM* [Vr«)f 

N A I I U N A L 
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TliiMraiiitioiiH of OLD TAYLOR 

an* iho^e of Old Keiitiieky — a 
time when no way was too long, 
nn tniulile too great to instill in 
a nuMe uhi^key tlie la^t ounce 
of lnel]oHne^-^. lioiu]iji-t anil fla- 
vor. Try OLD TAYLOR tt>ilay 
and one of Iife'« {ilea^ante^^t 
moments will lie yours — a mo* 
niriit iliat shows why this great 
hour lion stands among those of 
Utpmost i hvivr \*herever good 
tas^tc in whiskey prevails. 




